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(A  trm  story  from  Lady  PEPPERELL’S  profit  files') 


tvcf7  merchant  is  faced  with  good  and  bad  monibs  in  sheet  sales.  Plot 
them  on  a  chart  and  the  graph  roughly  resembles  what  we  show  here 
—plenty  of  peaks  and  valleys.  Hovey’s  in  Boston,  was  not  satisfied  with 
a  picture  The  business  in  lean  months  must  be  stimulated.  And  so 
(bey  set  about  the  problem  with  clear*headed,  aggressive  sales  sense— 
or  ingenuity,  if  you  will 


first.  Lady  Pepperell  was  chosen  (here  is  the  window  they  installed; 
as  the  vehicle  for  an  "in-between”  promotion.  Hovey’s  customers 
knew  and  wanted  these  sheets.  Then  they  advertised  in  the  newspapers 
sad  gave  store  and  window  displays  to  mmmgrumming.  PeppercU's 
Method  of  marking  is  very  popular — done  with  a  strong  thread,  gives 
a  nice  lustre,  looks  praaically  like  hand-work.  A  successful  promo¬ 
tion?  It  has  already  been  repeated! 


This  monogramming  promotion  is  but  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
wide-awake  merchants  are  usii^  the  wide  acceptance  of  tub-tested  Lady 
Pepperell  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases  not  only  during  "Mak”  seasons, 
but  as  a  'lift"  for  the  department  during  off-seasons  What  Hovey's 
can  do  in  Boston  cenainly  can  be  duplicated  anywhere  in  the  country 
If  you  are  interested  in  leveling  out  your  sheet  business  /«r 
o  ^fit,  the  Pepperell  Dealer  S^ice  Bureau  is  at  your  com-  Codt  i 
mand  to  help  you  On  file  are  the  records  of  hundreds  of  Mm  a 
Lady  Pepperell  promotions  Based  on  this  knowledge  and 
exp^ieoce,  the  Bureau  can  undoubtedly  be  of  assistance  to 
you  Just  mail  the  coupon 


PEPPERELL  MANUFACTURING  GO 
P  O  Box  S92 
BOSTON,  MASS 

Gxntlxmxn  I'm  willmg  to  be  thown  how  you  can  help  me 
■uke  moK  mooey  wiling  Lady  Pepperell  Sheeca 


SHiETS  AND 
PILLOW  CASES 
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/  on  a-nij 
to  Wcii.iVi  C 


EVERY  ITEM  IN  YOUR  STORE  fhat  is  made  wiiK  "Lastex"  is  made 
more  saleable  by  this  national  advertising — supplemented  by  the 
great  volume  of  publicity  wbi  cb  is  focused  around  the  name.  Your 
customers  are  rapidly  becoming  aware  that  they  may  expect  to  find 
“Lastex"  in  every  type  of  apparel  for  men,  women  and  children. 
They  are  learning  that  “Lastex"  is  a  plus  for  any  article — a  plus  in 
the  form  of  greater  comfort,  better  style,  longer  wear.  Now  is  the 
time  to  promote  The  Miracle  Yarn,  while  it  is  news,  while  it  gives 
you  an  advantage  over  competition.  Ride  on  the  crest  of  the  wave. 
Don't  wait  until  some  other  store  shows  you  how  to  promote  and 
advertise  “Lastex,"  how  to  capitalize  on  it.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy. 


BATHING  SUITS 


VOGUE 


THE  NEW  YORKER 


MEN'S  SLACKS 


HARPER'S  BAZAAR 


VANITY  FAIR 


HOSIERY 


A  halt  dozen  booklets — for  the  clerk — for 
the  customer — tell  the  whole  story  of 
"Lastex."  They  are  furnished  free  to  stores 
in  quantity  to  help  them  sell  "Lastex" 
merchandise.  Write  to  "Lastex,"  1790 
Broadway,  NewY ork  City,  for  sample  copies. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES 


TUXEDOS 


ESQUIRE 


MEN'S  SHIRTS 


CHICAGO  HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


the  miracle  yarn  that  makes  things  fit-and  makes  things  sell 
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Barton : 
Carter: 


Barton : 
Carter : 


Barton: 
Carter: 
Barton : 

Carter ; 


Barton: 


What  easy  way?- 

By  buying  all  your  store  insurance  direct 
from  Liberty  Mutual. 

How  can  you  save  that  way  ?  What’s 
the  catch? 

There  isn’t  any.  Liberty  Mutual  has  re¬ 
duced  its  selling  costs  almost  two-thirds 
by  selling  direct  and,  since  it’s  a  mutual 
company,  that  saving  is  handed  back  to 
its  policyholders  in  the  form  of  dividends. 

How  about  Liberty  Mutual’s  financial 
position  ? 

A-1.  Assets  of  $25,014,253;  Liabilities 
and  Special  Reserves,  $20,843,896;  Sur¬ 
plus  $4,170,357.  (December  31,  1933). 

Well,  if  it  settles  its  claims . 

Apparently  no  company  has  a  better  record 
for  settling  claims  promptly  and  fairly. 
Liberty  si>ecialists  know  the  claim-settling 
problems  of  the  retailer.  They  did  a  great 
job  for  us  in  protecting  the  good-will  of 
our  customers  and  employees. 

Sounds  good!  Maybe  they  could  save  tnc 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while. 

Liberty  has  paid  20%  dividends  to  its 
policyholders  for  22  years. 

Even  during  the  depression? 

Even  during  the  depression. 

What  stores  are  now  insured  with  Liljerty 
Mutual  ? 

Lots  of  them — big,  medium-size  and  small. 
I  wrote  several.  They  all  spoke  highly  of 
Liberty  Mutual  service.  That’s  what  final¬ 
ly  convinced  me. 

It’s  convinced  me,  too.  I’ll  get  in  touch 
with  Liberty  Mutual  at  once. 


VV 


^  I 


UBEKIY  MinUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Home  Office;  31  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston 
New  York:  10  East  40th  Street 
Chicago:  230  East  Ohio  Street 
and  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast 

C  1934  L.  M.  I.  Co. 


Liberty  Mutual  could  have  reduced  the  cost  of 
your  store  insurance — just  as  it  has  saved  for 
thousands  of  other  business  concerns.  Why  not 
investigate  for  yourself — today? 


LIBERTY  MUTUAL  B.  6 

10  East  40th  Street,  New  York 
Please  tell  me  how  you  have  helped  stores  reduce  the 
cost  of  their  insurance.  This  request  is  not  to  obligate 
me  in  any  way. 

Firm  Name  . 

Street  Address  . . 

City  or  Town  . 

My  Name . 
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P(/RCH^SE  PUl 


...Fngidaires  most  powerful  aid 

to  Refrigeration  Sales 


A  leading  department  store  in  St.  Louis  sold 
424  Frigidaires  in  three  days. 

A  large  furniture  store  in  New  York  sold  154 
Frigidaires  in  two  days. 

446  Frigidaires  were  sold  in  10  days  by  one 
of  Cleveland’s  largest  department  stores. 

The  Frigidaire  sales  of  a  large  department  store 
in  Cincinnati,  for  the  first  3  months  of  this  year, 
equaled  the  quota  set  for  the  first  seven  months. 


In  Shreveport,  La.,  30  Frigidaires  were  sold  by 
one  of  the  leading  stores  during  the  first  day  of 
the  campaign. 

A  large  store  in  Toledo  sold  100  Frigidaires 
during  the  first  week  of  a  campaign. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples,  taken  at  ran¬ 
dom,  showing  results  secured  this  year  by  de¬ 
partment  and  furniture  stores  using  the  Frigidaire 
Meter-Ice  Purchase  Plan  of  selling. 


FRIGIDAIRE  DEPARTMENT  STDRE  DIVISIDN 


June,  1934 
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RetanRed-'^®"’- 

jyforfc-doion* . 

Shortai** . 


DRY  CLEAN  soiled-from-hondlin?  merchandise 


•  SELL  IT  AT  ITS  ORIGINAL  FULL-PROFIT  PRICEl 


Here  is  real  profit  news  for  retail  merchandisers.  For  here 
at  last  is  the  answer  to  that  mark-down  problem  on  soiled 
merchandise.  Now — instead  of  taking  heavy  losses  on  shop-worn  op 

goods — you  can  dry  clean  them  right  in  your  own  store  and  sell  pu 

them  at  their  original  full-profit  price  1  I> 

br 

Zoric — the  new  dry  cleaning  system — makes  this  possible. 

Zoric  brings  back  the  look  and  feel  of  newness  to  soiled  and  shop¬ 
worn  merchandise.  Zoric  is  a  compact,  all-in-one  unit  that  com-  r - 

pletes  the  entire  cleaning  operation  in  one  machine.  Zoric  has  the  \ 
approval  of  the  Underwriters  Laboratories.  And,  more  important,  \ 
Zoric  uses  a  non-inflammable,  non-explosive  cleaning  fluid  that  \ 
leaves  no  tell-tale  dry  cleaning  odor.  \ 

One  store  Zoric-cleaned  some  soiled  dresses — hung  them  on  the  \ 

rack  with  other  dresses — and  customers  picked  the  Zoric-cleaned  \ 
dresses  in  preference  to  the  others.  Another  store  rejwrts  that  Zoric  ^ 
has  reduced  its  known  mark-down  losses  90% !  For  your  profits’ 
sake,  hadn’t  you  better  write  now  for  Zoric  facts  and  figures?  _ 

THE  J^MERICAN  LAUNDRY  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


MARK-DOWN  LOSSES  OF  $753,000  .  .  . 

— on  net  sales  of  $10,000,000!'  That 
is  the  startling  figure  given  in  the  sample 
operating  statement  for  department  stores 
published  in  a  recent  bulletin  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  Zoric  cleaning 
brings  down  that  mark-down  percentage. 


IXORICI 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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Cut  'down  those  S*  O*  losses 


(SOILED  GOODS) 


Mr.  Retailer 


The  Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear 
Code  Authority  Label 


Becomes  effective,  June  11, 1934 


Sticker  Label  on 
gummed  paper  for 
stock  on  hand 


Regular  Label 


ACTUAL  SIZE 
r  xl" 


ACTUAL  SIZE 
r  X  1^" 


All  merchandise  produced  by  members  of  the  Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear  Industry  on  and  after  June 

11,  1934  MUST  have  this  LABEL  sewn  on! 


The  section  of  the  Retail  Code  bear¬ 
ing  upon  this  matter,  Article  IX, 
Section  2,  reads  as  follows : 

“No  retailer  shall  purchase,  sell 
or  exchange  any  merchandise 
manufactured  under  a  Code  of 
Fair  Competition  which  requires 
such  merchandise  to  bear  an 
NRA  label,  unless  said  merchan¬ 
dise  bears  such  a  label.  Any  re¬ 
tailer  rightfully  possessing  the 
insignia  of  the  NRA,  who  has 
in  stock  or  purchases  similar 
merchandise  which  has  been 
manufactured  before  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  the  Code  of  Fair 
Competition  requiring  such  mer¬ 
chandise  to  bear  an  NRA  label, 
may  attach  thereto  the  NRA 
insignia.” 

We  know  that  in  compliance  with 
the  Retail  Codes  you  will  accept,  on 
and  after  June  11th,  1934,  only  those 
garments  bearing  the  official  label. 

All  the  garments  herein  listed  shall 
bear  an  NRA  label  on  and  after  the 
effective  date  to  symbolize  to  pur¬ 
chasers  the  conditions  under  .which 
they  were  manufactured.  The  In- 


POR  your  guidance,  we  are  list¬ 
ing  the  articles  included  in  the 
definition  “member  of  the  Indus¬ 
try”  as  contained  in  the  Code  of 
Fair  Competition  for  the  Infants’ 
and  Children’s  Wear  Industry: 

Bab,  Boy  Suits 
Blouses  and  Shirts 
Boys’  Wash  Suits 
Children’s  Headwear 
Dresses — cotton 
Dresses — silk  and  wool 
Flannelettes 

Girls’  Eiderdown  Coats  under  $18.00 
per  doz. 

Infants’  Bonnets 
Infants’  Silk  Coats 
Infants’  and  Children’s  Bathrobes 
Infants’  and  Children’s  Beach  Togs, 
Creepers  and  Rompers 
Jersey  Cloth  Suits,  Blazers,  Sport 
Coats,  Eton  and  Rugby  Suits, 
Boys’ 

Overcoats,  sizes  1-6 
Pajamas  and  Nightwear 
Silk  Infants’  Wear 
Ski  Suits 

Snow  Suits  and  3-piece  Legging 
Suits 

Underwear 

Windbreakers  and  Lumberjacks 


fants’  and  Children’s  Wear  Code 
Authority  has  the  exclusive  right  in 
the  Infants’  and  Children  Wear  In¬ 
dustry  to  issue  and  furnish  NRA 
labels  to  be  sewn  on  all  garments 
manufactured  under  the  Code  of 
Fair  Competition  for  the  Infant’s 
and  Children’s  Wear  Industry. 

FOR  GARMENTS  IN  TRANSIT 
OR  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF 
RETAILERS  on  June  11,  1934  but 
manufactured  prior  to  that  date,  we 
have  made  SPECIALLY  available 
to  Retoilers  “STOCK  ON  HAND” 
labels,  in  order  to  create  no  unneces¬ 
sary  embarrassment  or  curtailment  in 
business.  And  to  do  away  with  any 
further  hardship  in  labeling  their 
stock  on  hand,  these  labels  are  in 
sticker  form  (printed  on  ^mmed 
paper).  Retailers  may  obtain  such 
“stock  on  hand”  labels  by  applying 
directly  to  the  Infants’  and  Child¬ 
ren’s  Wear  Code  Authority  and  sub¬ 
mitting  the  printed  form  below 
properly  filled  out,  together  with  a 
check  or  cash  for  the  correct  amount. 
Your  cooperation  is  requested  in  this 
matter  and  is  important  for  a  proper 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 


For  Further  Information,  Address 

Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear  Code  Authority,  225  West  34th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


Application  from  Retailers  for  Stock  on  Hand  Labels 
To  INFANTS’  and  CHILDREN’S  WEAR  CODE  AUTHORITY 

Date  .  1934 


fktie  issue  to 


(name  of  concern) 


A'Wrm . City . State . 

.  stock  on  hand  labels,  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  thousand.  (Labels  are  issued  only  in  multiples  of  100,  therefore,  order  100,  200,  etc.) 

(Quantity) 

For  which  for  the  amount  of  $ .  is  herewith  attached  (make  checks  payable  to  INFANTS’  AND 

CHILDREN’S  WEAR  CODE  AUTHORITY). 

Fi™  Name .  By  . 
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SHONNARD  LEVEL  LANDING 
The  steps  arrive  FLUSH  with  and  discharge 
the  passengers  EXACTLY  at  the  floor  level 


SHONNARD 


LEVEL 

LANDING 


NATURAL  STRIDE  when  riding  on 

MOTOR  STAIRWAYS 


Shonnard  literally  ‘Spicks  them  up  and  seta  them  down.”  It  does  the  thinking 
for  the  passenger.  No  need  to  pause  for  a  cautious  “step  down”  or  “step  up”  when 
hoarding  or  leaving.  You  just  walk  forward  as  on  any  unobstructed  level  surface. 
For  the  store  patron,  greater  convenience,  less  chance  of  accident. 

Consider  these  advantages  to  the  store  owner: 

The  level  landing  speeds  traffic,  relieves  congestion,  increases  stairway 
capacity.  A  pair  of  Shonnard  Stairways,  equipped  with  our  patented 
hand  rail  driving  mechanism,  saves  eighteen  inches  in  overall  width 
without  reducing  the  width  between  balustrades.  Operation  is  quiet 
and  safe  at  all  speeds  within  the  escalator  code  limit. 


For  complete  detmls  of  all  equipment  featured  on  this  page  address  PETER  CLARK,  INC.,  Manufacturers,  536  IV.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  Smart  Little  Power  Control  Device 

for  Your  Pneumatic  Tube  Lines 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  65%  TO  85%  OF  POWER  CONSUMPTION 
By  Installing  the  NEW 

Dinspel  automatic  DAMPER 

Simple  Adjustment — Space  Saving — Durable 

The  very  latest  development — a  thoroughly  dependable  power  control  device 
that  will  actually  cut  down  your  power  consumption  on  tube  lines  to  a 

noticeable  degree.  The  saving  the  Dinspel  - - 

Damper  will  effect  for  you  will  soon  pay 
for  the  device.  Try  out  one  on  your  busiest 
line  and  observe  its  business-like  action. 

It  will  not  take  you  long  to  conclude  that 
_ _ _  I  this  money-saver  should  be  on  all  your 

tube  lines.  Plain  Round  Brass  Carrier 

'I  EQUIPMENT  dc  SUPPLIES  FOR 

DINSPEL  AUTOMATIC  DAMPER  PNEUMATIC  Dispatch  Tube  SYSTEMS 

eaient  Ptwdnig  m 

A  r _ Saving  Device  t  Exhibit  at  Booth  No.  35,  Controllers’  Congress  Convention  J 


536  WEST  30th  ST.  Established  1905  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  | 
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EDITORIALS 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


\ 

TJne  Wagner  National 

Industrial  Adjustment  Act 

On  May  26th  last,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  reported  out  favorably  the 
so-called  Wagner  National  Industrial  Adjustment 
Act  (S.  2926),  and  this  Measure  is  now  on  the  Senate 
Calendar. 

In  its  present  form  the  Bill  has  been  greatly 
modified  from  that  originally  proposed;  but  it  still 
contains  provisions  which  command  the  attention  of 
every  employer  of  labor. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  proposed  Meas¬ 
ure  is  to  be  permanent  legislation — its  enactment  is 
not  being  sought  only  for  the  duration  of  the  emer¬ 
gency. 

By  its  provisions  a  National  Industrial  Adjust¬ 
ment  Board  would  be  established,  which  may  act  as 
an  arbitrator  when  parties  voluntarily  submit  any 
disputes  to  it  and  agree  to  be  bound  by  its  decision. 
The  prime  function  of  this  Board,  however, — ^whose 
personnel  consists  of  three  representatives  of  the 
pubUc,  one  of  employers,  and  one  of  labor,  all  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  sub¬ 
ject  to  Senate  confirmation — is  to  enforce,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Federal  Courts  unfair  labor  practices  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Bill. 

Briefly,  these  unfair  labor  practices  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Interference  or  coercion  by  the  employer 
in  the  self-organization  or  selection  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  collective  bargaining  by  the 
worker. 

2.  Domination  of  such  organizations  through 
financial  support  of  employers. 

3.  Discrimination  in  employment  to  en¬ 
courage  or  discourage  membership  in  any 
particular  labor  organization. 


4.  Interference  by  the  employee  with  the  s^lf- 

organization  or  designation  of  representa¬ 
tives  by  the  employer. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effects  of  this  Measure 
— if  enacted  in  its  present  form — on  our  national 
labor  relations,  for  it  applies  to  all  businesses  em¬ 
ploying  more  than  ten  people,  with  the  exception  of 
Federal,  state,  and  local  government  employees;  em¬ 
ployees  coming  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act;  agri¬ 
cultural  and  domestic  workers. 

It  would  establish  Federal  control  of  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  and  employers  in  all  local  labor  matters 
in  or  affecting  Interstate  Commerce. 

It  would  usurp  the  powers  of  the  states  to  act 
in  labor  matters  without  Constitutional  amendment. 

It  would  prohibit  every  form  of  interference 
with  the  free  organization  selection  of  employees’ 
representatives  by  the  employer. 

It  would  afford  no  protection  to  actual  or  pros¬ 
pective  employees  against  intimidation  or  coercion 
in  determining  the  form  of  their  organization,  the 
selection  of  their  representatives,  or  their  right  to 
remain  un-organized. 

It  would  jeopardize  the  rights  of  the  minority 
by  permitting  the  majority  to  write  the  labor  con¬ 
tract  of  the  former.  For  it  would  permit  fifty-one 
per  cent  of  the  workers  of  a  business  to  determine 
the  labor  affiliations  and  working  conditions  of  the 
remaining  forty-nine  per  cent. 

It  would  permit  a  majority  to  force  a  closed 
union  shop  agreement  against  the  will  of  the  min¬ 
ority. 

It  would  deny  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
freedom  of  contract,  which  is  the  very  foundation 
of  our  institutions. 

It  would  prevent  employers  from  supporting  in 
any  way  employees’  organizations,  even  to  the  extent 
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of  contributing  printed  fomu,  house  organs,  furni¬ 
ture,  or  other  equipment  for  their  use. 

It  would  forbid  employers  to  discourage  or  en¬ 
courage  membership  in  any  labor  organization  — 
even  though  that  organization  be  committed  or  op¬ 
posed  to  strife,  violence  and  discontent,  not  only 
towards  business,  but  also  towards  our  political  and 
social  institutions. 

It  would  a£Ford  no  protection  for  the  satisfied 
employees  of  a  business,  or  industry,  against  the 
coercion  of  others. 

It  would  empower  the  Board  to  investigate  all 
employee  representation;  to  determine  how  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  to  be  selected,  and  to  compel  elections 
to  be  held. 

It  would  empower  the  Board  to  compel  testi¬ 
mony;  enforce  the  production  of  books,  payrolls 
and  records;  and  to  order  the  payment  of  witness 
fees  and  mileage. 

It  would  afford  no  protection  to  the  employer 
against  boycotting. 

It  would  empower  the  Federal  Courts  to  enforce 
the  Board’s  orders,  and  before  these  courts  the 
Board’s  findings  are  conclusive  if  supported  by  evi¬ 
dence. 

It  would  compel  employers  to  employ  certain 
individual  workers  or  groups  of  workers,  or  to  term¬ 
inate  a  lockout. 

It  would  provide  that  a  striker,  until  he  has 
secured  other  employment,  be  considered  an  employ¬ 
ee  of  the  business  with  which  he  was  affiliated. 

It  is  decidedly  a  one-sided  Measure — ^restricting 
employer^  while  granting  great  latitude  to  employ- 

66S« 

The  provision  that  employees  shaU  not  inter¬ 
fere,  coerce  or  impair  the  right  of  employers  to 
join  an  employer  organization  is  ridiculous,  since 
employees  have  never  had  this  right,  nor  have  they 
ever  sought  it. 

This  Bill,  if  enacted  in  its  present  form,  will 
encourage  labor  conflict  and  strife  at  a  time  when 
the  economic  recovery  and  employment  problem  of 
our  Nation  demands  industrial  peace. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  this  proposed  Measure, 
which  is  intended  to  become  a  permanent  Federal 
Statute,  should  not  be  stampeded  into  enactment 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  present  Congress. 

Any  Measure  which  affects  the  labor  relations 
of  the  Nation,  should  only  be  enacted  after  tbe  most 
careful  deliberation,  study,  and  consideration. 


We  advocate  that  Congress  should  appoint  an 
impartial  commission  to  study  our  national  labor 
problem  in  the  light  of  current  economic  conditions 
and  that  this  Committee  should  report  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress. 

This  Bill  was  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  without  being  made  the  subject  of  Public 
Hearings. 

In  any  event,  this  Bill  should  be  referred  back 
to  the  Senate  Committee  for  hearing  before  being 
placed  on  the  Senate  Calendar  for  action. 


We  invite  the  views  and  comments  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  on  this  proposed  Measure. 

If  you  are  in  accord  with  our  position  let  us 
know;  if  not,  write  us  frankly  how  you  feel. 

As  the  time  is  short  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  present  Congress,  if  you  are  interested  in  this 
Measure  in  its  present  form  it  is  imperative  that  yon 
write  or  wire  your  Congressmen  and  Senators  imme¬ 
diately,  setting  forth  your  position. 

Because  of  the  time  element — ^you  must  ACT 
PROMPTLY. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Measure,  you 
must  not  FAIL  to  make  your  position  known. 


Proposed  Amendments 
to  the  Retail  Code 

At  its  meeting  on  May  22nd  last,  your  Board 
of  Directors  considered  and  approved  several  im¬ 
portant  proposals  to  amend  the  General  Retail  Code. 

These  proposed  Amendments,  having  to  do  with 
Fair  Practice  and  Labor  Provisions,  are  treated  of 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

The  proposals,  after  approval  by  the  Board,  were 
subsequently  submitted  to  the  National  Retail  Code 
Authority,  Inc.,  in  Washington  for  the  endorsement 
of  that  Body.  Consideration  has  already  been  given 
by  the  National  Retail  Code  Authority  to  these  pro¬ 
posals  of  your  Association,  but  as  yet  the  official 
action  of  the  Code  Authority  has  not  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Your  Board  approved  the  elimination  of  the 
word  “inaccurately”  in  the  so  called  General  Under¬ 
selling  Provision  of  the  Code.  This  action  was  based 
upon  the  fact  that  this  word  was  inserted  in  the 
Retail  Code  by  tbe  Administration  just  prior  to  its 
signing  by  the  President,  without  consulting  the 
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Tirious  Retail  Associations  signatory  to  the  Code, 
and  hence  has  never  received  their  approval 

• 

A  proposed  Amendment — intended  to  correct  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  use  of  prize  contests,  while 
permitting  such  contests,  which  are  fair  to  the  Public 
and  not  injurious  to  competing  retailers,  to  be  held 
— met  with  the  Board’s  approval.  This  action  was 
taken  due  to  the  abuses  which  have  sprung  up  during 
recent  years  in  the  extravagant  and  uneconomic 
methods  employed  in  the  conduct  of  prize  contests 
as  a  medium  of  sales  promotion. 

• 

The  Board  approved  a  proposed  Interpretation 
on  the  use  of  eomparative  prices  in  advertising, 
which  supports  the  efforts  of  our  Sales  Promotion 
Division  in  its  endeavor  to  promote  Truth  in  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  Retailing.  This  proposed  Interpretation 
is  treated  fuUy  elsewhere  in  these  Editorial  pages. 

• 

Your  Board  voted  unanimously  to  re-submit  to 
the  National  Retail  Code  Authority  a  request  for 
an  Amendment  permitting  a  temporary  increase  in 
employees’  working  hours  for  stores  located  in  resort 
centers.  Those  stores,  permanently  located  in  such 
centers,  are  bound  by  the  working  schedule  of  the 
Code  which  they  select  on  December  Slst  of  each 
year,  and  they  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  tem¬ 
porary  stores  which  open  up  only  for  the  resort 
season  and  elect  longer  working  hours.  During  the 
major  portion  of  the  year,  these  resort  stores  do 
not  need  longer  working  schedules,  but  find  them¬ 
selves  seriously  handicapped  by  the  shorter  schedule 
during  their  peak  season. 

The  Board  approved  a  proposed  Amendment 
permitting  employees  to  work  two  extra  hours — in¬ 
stead  of  one  as  now  provided — on  one  day  of  each 
week;  these  extra  hours  to  be  included  within  the 
maximum  weekly  working  schedules.  This  proposed 
Amendment  is  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the 
Code,  since  maximum  weekly  working  hours  must 
be  observed;  but  it  does  permit  more  flexibility  in 
daily  working  hours  in  order  to  take  care  of  emer¬ 
gencies. 

• 

Ever  since  the  Retail  Code  became  effective, 
the  professional  status  of  window  dressers  and  show 
card  writers  has  been  the  subject  of  much  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  confusion.  In  order  to  clear  up  this 
situation,  your  Board  approved  a  proposal  that 
window  trimmers  and  show  card  writers  be  classed 
«s  professionals  only  when  highly  trained  and 


skiUed,  and  are  employed  at  least  sixty  per  cent  of 
their  time  in  their  professional  capacity. 

Your  Board  approved  a  proposed  Ameudment 
restricting  the  maximum  work  week  for  watchmen 
to  'fifty-six  hours,  without  limiting  the  number  of 
days  or  daily  hours  that  they  may  be  employed. 
This  Amendment  does  not  apply  to  store  detectivesi, 
who,  from  the  very  character  of  their  work,  cannot 
practicably  be  limited  by  a  maximum  working  hour 
schedule — either  daily  or  weekly. 

Your  Board  also  approved  a  proposal  that  out¬ 
side  salespeople  be  paid  a  fair  minimum  wage  under 
the  Code. 

The  Board  felt  that  this  action  wiU  protect  re¬ 
tailers  against  many  of  the  abuses  of  house-to-house 
canvassing,  while  at  the  same  time  assuring  those 
engaged  in  outside  seUing  at  least  some  fair  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  time  and  effort.  This  Amend¬ 
ment,  if  approved,  may  afford  some  protection  to 
retailers  in  those  communities  where  “fly-by-night” 
and  uneconomic  peddling  and  canvassing  is  a  serious 
problem. 

• 

Members  will  be  informed  promptly  as  to  the 
action  of  the  National  Retail  Code  Authority  on 
these  proposed  Amendments  to  the  Retail  Code,  and 
will  be  notified  of  their  ultimate  adoption  or  re¬ 
jection  by  the  National  Recovery  Administration. 

Prison-Made  Goods  Should 
Not  Bear  Blue  Eagle 

Of  recent  years  your  National  Association  has 
opposed  the  competition  of  prison-made  goods  in 
open  markets.  We  have  maintained  that  the  labor  of 
our  penal  institutions  should  be  restricted  solely 
to  producing  goods  for  the  consumption  and  use 
of  our  state  institutions. 

When  a  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  prison 
industries  was  first  proposed — governing  hours  of 
labor  and  fair  trade  practices — few  were  inclined  to 
take  seriously  the  recommendations  advanced.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  National  Recovery  Administraton  has 
approved  a  Compact  governing  working  hours  and 
fair  trade  practice  provisions  for  the  penal  industries 
of  the  country. 

Hearings  have  recently  been  held  in  Wa^ng- 
ton  to  determine  whether  the  products  of  penal  labor 
shall  be  permitted  to  bear  the  N.  R.  A.  Blue  Eagle 
when  produced  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Compact. 
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Your  National  Association  has  joined  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Labor,  private  industries,  and  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  opposing 
such  use  of  the  Official  Blue  Eagle.  Our  position  is  in 
keeping  with  the  Resolution  unanimously  adopted  at 
the  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  in  1933,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Code  Committee 
in  drafting  a  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  Retailing, 
namely,  that  prison-made  goods  should  not  know¬ 
ingly  be  sold  in  retail  stores. 

Our  position,  we  believe,  is  based  upon  soimd, 
economic  reasoning. 

During  the  years  of  the  Depression  there  was 
a  wide-spread  increase  in  the  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  prison  products  made  for  general  consumer 
use.  The  competition  of  these  goods  with  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  private  industries  soon  began  to  collect  a 
heavy  toll  from  the  ranks  of  American  Labor.  To 
meet  this  unfair  form  of  competition,  many  indus¬ 
tries  resorted  to  sweat  shop  working  conditions  and 
wages  inadequate  to  supply  even  the  bare  necessities 
of  life. 

Accordingly,  in  fairness  to  the  private  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  Nation,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
labor  which  they  employ,  your  Association  has  op¬ 
posed  the  production  and  distribution  of  prison- 
made  goods  for  public  consumption  and  use. 

f 

Furthermore,  we  advocate  that  if  prison-made 
goods  are  to  be  sold  in  the  open  markets,  they  should 
bear  a  distinctive  label  stating  clearly  that  they  are 
the  products  of  convict  labor;  and  that  they  should 
conform  to  the  statutes  of  the  various  states  regu¬ 
lating  the  sale  and  distribution  of  prison-made  goods. 

In  no  event,  however,  should  they  be  permitted 
to  bear  the  Official  N.  R.  A.  Blue  Eagle.  If  they  do, 
neither  retailers  nor  consumers  wiU  have  any  means 
of  determining  their  origin,  and  our  industries  will 
continue  to  suffer  from  a  competitive  situation  which 
they  will  be  unable  to  meet. 

So  likewise  wiU  Labor. 


StcUe  Codes  Should  Parallel  National  Codes 

With  the  approval  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration,  many  state  legislatures  have  enacted 
State  Recovery  Acts. 

The  various  states  were  encouraged  in  doing 
this  by  the  Administration  in  Washington,  so  that 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  itself  might 
be  strengthened  in  its  application  to  intra-state  com¬ 
merce. 


Under  these  State  Recovery  Acts,  State  Codes 
of  Fair  Competition  have  been  prepared,  and  in 
many  instances  approved,  governing  the  industries 
and  trades  of  states. 

Where  the  provisions  of  these  state  codes  paral¬ 
lel  and  are  similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  various 
respective  National  Codes,  no  harm  will  ensue. 

In  some  instances,  however,  state  codes  have 
been  adopted  containing  labor  and  fair  practice  pro¬ 
visions  which  differ  materially  from  those  of  the 
National  Code  for  a  given  industry  or  trade.  It 
has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  in  some  cases 
these  provisions  of  state  codes  are  far  more  drastic 
than  those  appearing  in  National  Codes. 

One  can  readily  see  that  unless  this  practice  is 
discontinued  the  industries  and  trades  of  some  states 
wiU  be  subjected  to  undue  burdens,  handicaps,  and 
restrictions.  This  situation  will  bring  about  a  con¬ 
dition  of  uncertainty  and  confusion,  which  is  bound 
to  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  these  State  Recovery 
Acts.  For  instead  of  strengthening  the  program  of 
the  National  Recovery  Administration,  they  will  un¬ 
questionably  undermine  the  progress  which  has  been 
made. 

Wherever  state  codes  are  so  drastic  that  they 
discriminate  against  the  business  of  a  state,  then  they 
will  be  instrumental  in  retarding  business  and  cur¬ 
tailing  employment,  rather  than  promoting  the  econ¬ 
omic  well-being  of  the  state  in  question. 

Every  attempt  to  seek  approval  for  state  codes 
which  are  at  variance  with  National  Codes  should 
be  vigorously  opposed. 

Restricting  the  Sale 

of  Proprietary  Medicines 

As  far  as  we  know,  aU  states  have  statutes 
governing  the  compounding  and  sale  of  medicines 
and  drugs  prescribed  by  the  medical  profession  for 
the  prevention  or  cure  of  disease. 

In  most  states,  however,  the  sale  of  proprietary 
medicines  and  so-caUed  household  remedies  do  not 
require  the  services  of  a  licensed  or  registered  phar¬ 
macist.  Under  the  Federal  Pure  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  the  use  of  harmful,  habit  forming  drugs,  in¬ 
jurious  to  health  or  life,  is  forbidden  in  their  for¬ 
mulae.  For  this  reason  they  may  be  freely  purchased 
by  the  public  without  the  necessity  of  a  prescription 
from  the  medical  profession. 

In  some  states  there  is  now  a  movement  on  foot 
to  pass  legislation  making  it  mandatory  that  all 
proprietary  medicines  and  household  remedies  must 
be  sold  by  registered  pharmacists.  Obviously,  this 
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legislation  is  proposed  and  sponsored  by  professional 
druggists  in  the  advancement  of  their  own  interests. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  Public  Welfare,  we  can 
gee  no  economic  or  social  justification  for  these  pro¬ 
posals.  These  harmless  medicines  and  remedies  do 
not  require  any  professional  knowledge  or  skill  in 
their  selling. 

It  would  be  just  as  sound  for  retailers  generally 
to  demand  that  drug  stores  cease  selling  the  thous¬ 
and  and  one  items  of  merchandise  which  have  no 
relationship  whatsoever  to  the  professional  character 
of  their  business,  as  it  is  for  druggists  to  insist 
that  proprietary  medicines  must  be  sold  by  a  regis¬ 
tered  pharmacist. 

If  the  drug  fraternity  wishes  to  elevate  the  plane 
of  its  profession,  it  has  plenty  of  opportunity  to  do 
so,  within  its  own  ranks,  without  attempting  to  dic¬ 
tate,  through  legislation,  what  can  and  what  cannot 
be  sold  in  other  types  of  retail  stores. 

r^]  |i  I  '  I ' !  I  I 

Merchants  Oppose  T.  V.  A.  Plan 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  through  a  sub¬ 
sidiary — The  Electrical  Home  and  Farm  Authority 
— has  undertaken  the  promotion  of  the  sale  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  throughout  that  vast  southern  area 
of  our  Country  known  as  the  Tennessee  River  Valley 
Basin. 

At  the  request  of  the  Federal  Government,  rep¬ 
resentative  manufacturers  of  heavy  appliances,  such 
as  electric  refrigerators,  ranges,  water  heaters  and 
farm  equipment,  have  been  asked  to  provide  special 
equipment  which  can  be  sold  to  the  public  at  greatly 
reduced  prices. 

The  Government  has  appropriated  $1,000,000  to 
finance  the  purchases  of  these  appliances  by  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Tennessee  River  Valley. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  distribution  of  these  spec¬ 
ial  appliances — bearing  the  T.  V.  A.  Label — through 
existing  retail  outlets. 

Briefly,  both  customer  and  retailer  are  required 
to  sign  appropriate  papers  for  each  purchase.  After 
the  customer’s  credit  has  been  approved,  these  papers 
«re  transmitted  to  the  Electrical  Home  and  Farm 
Authority,  which  will  pay  the  dealer  in  cash,  and  his 
responsiMlity  ceases,  except  as  to  contingent  credit 
losses. 

In  order  that  the  plan  may  be  available  to  the 
dealers  and  consumers  of  any  community,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  local  electric  light  and  power  company 
to  submit  rates  to  the  Electrical  Home  and  Farm 
Authority,  which  shall  meet  vrith  that  Body’s  ap¬ 


proval  as  being  low  enough  to  make  the  use  of  such 
appliances  possible  for  people  of  small  incomes. 

Each  month  the  local  electric  company  wiU  add 
to  the  consumer’s  bill  an  item  which  in  four  years 
will  amortize  the  total  commitment  for  appliances, 
together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  These 
collections,  in  turn,  will  be  remitted  by  the  local 
electric  company  to  the  Electrical  Home  and  Farm 
Authority. 

• 

While  this  attempt  of  our  Federal  Government 
to  encourage  the  development  of  natural  power  re¬ 
sources  is  commendable  in  itself,  yet  we  question 
whether  this  should  be  done  in  a  manner  which 
will  affect  adversely  thousands  of  retail  dealers 
throughout  this  great  southern  area  of  the  Country. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  these  appliances  are 
to  be  sold  at  a  mark-up  of  approximately  20  per 
cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  T.  V.  A.  electric  refrig¬ 
erator  is  already  being  offered  to  the  public  at  a 
mark-up  of  22  per  cent. 

It  is  obvious  that  local  retailers,  in  consideration 
of  their  normal  operating  costs,  and  local,  state,  and 
Federal  taxes,  cannot  sell  merchandise  of  this  char¬ 
acter  at  such  an  abnormally  low  mark-up.  Not  only 
will  great  numbers  of  department,  furniture,  and 
hardware  stores  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  sale 
of  these  appliances,  but  they  will  also  be  forced  to 
assume  heavy  losses  on  their  existing  stocks. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  undertaking  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley  Authority  is  entirely  out  of  line  with 
other  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  restore 
economic  stability  to  business.  Every  business  enter¬ 
prise  in  our  Nation — large  and  small — is  being  urged 
by  the  Government  to  discard  uneconomic  policies 
and  methods  in  order  that  business  again  may  re¬ 
sume  an  even  keel. 

This  plan,  which  would  compel  distributers  of 
these  appliances  to  sell  them  at  substantial  losses, 
is  decidedly  uneconomic  and  unbusinesslike. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  entire  idea 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration.  If  retailers  are  forced  to 
sell  merchandise  at  a  loss,  how  can  they  be  expected 
to  observe  the  labor  provisions  of  the  General  Re¬ 
tail  Code  and  to  pay  their  people  decent  living 
wages? 

We  are  in  accord  with  the  wide-spread  opposi¬ 
tion  being  voiced  by  thousands  of  retailers  through¬ 
out  the  Area  affected. 

We  believe  that  the  Federal  Authorities  ^ould 
review  carefully  this  project,  and  should  join  with 
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representatives  of  Retailing,  public  utility  companies, 
and  the  T.  V.  A.  in  working  out  some  plan  which 
will  accomplish  the  desired  objective  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  uneconomic  methods. 

The  Trend  of  Unit  Transactions 

Since  April  1st,  there  has  been  a  downward 
trend  in  the  number  of  unit  sales  transactions  in 
retail  stores. 

The  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  unit 
transactions  experienced  during  the  month  of  April 
was  due  in  part  to  the  observance  of  Easter  in  March 
of  this  year. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  Editorial,  final  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  month  of  May  are  not  available;  but 
from  preliminary  statistics  received  at  our  offices 
there  is  an  indication  that  the  number  of  unit  trans¬ 
actions  will  be  off. 

We  venture  to  predict  that  during  the  summer 
months  ahead  there  will  be  a  greater  decline  in  the 
number  of  unit  transactions  than  can  be  directly 
attributed  to  seasonal  causes. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  condition  is  due  in 
great  part  to  uneconomic  and  unwarranted  provi¬ 
sions  of  manufacturers’  codes,  which  have  increased 
prices  beyond  the  ability  of  the  average  consumer  to 
purchase. 

At  the  present  time,  this  problem  is  receiving 
careful  study  by  your  (National  Association.  Statis¬ 
tics  are  being  collected  which,  we  believe,  will  prove 
our  contention.  Just  as  soon  as  facts  and  figures  are 
available,  they  will  be  submitted  to  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  for  consideration.  We  think 
that  they  wiU  constitute  another  strong  argument 
for  the  necessity  of  simplifying  manufacturers’  codes, 
by  discarding  those  provisions  which  have  raised 
prices  unduly  and  which  are  curtailing  consumer 
purchasing. 

New  Jersey  Continues  Sales  T ax  Opposition 

Retailers  in  other  states  might  well  emulate  the 
example  of  the  merchants  of  New  Jersey. 

During  the  past  few  years  this  State  has  been 
seriously  threatened  with  the  enactment  of  a  sales 
tax.  Its  defeat  on  each  occasion  has  been  achieved 
largely  through  the  aggressive  and  effective  opposi¬ 
tion  of  its  merchants.  They  have  at  all  times  kept 
alive  the  opposition  of  consumer  groups,  labor  in¬ 
terests  and  the  public  press  of  the  State. 


It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  be  present  at 
Legislative  Hearings  in  Trenton  when  the  sales  tax 
was  under  consideration.  The  enthusiasm  and  ag. 
gressiveness  displayed  on  these  occasions  demonstrat¬ 
ed  to  the  Legislators,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that 
retailers  do  not  want  a  sales  tax  levy. 

At  the  present  time  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
has  recessed,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Governor.  In 
the  coming  Fall  elections,  all  the  major  important 
offices,  and  most  of  the  legislative  seats  are  being 
contested.  Already  a  proposed  sales  tax  measure 
in  this  State  is  being  made  a  political  issue  between 
the  two  major  parties. 

Are  the  merchants  of  New  Jersey  standing  by? 

They  are  not! 

It  was  our  privilege  a  week  ago  to  address  a 
large  public  mass  meeting  in  the  City  of  Newark, 
held  under  their  auspices,  in  order  to  warn  the  Public 
against  the  dangers  and  burdens  of  a  sales  tax  levy. 
Although  election  is  still  several  months  off,  retailers 
of  that  State  have  also  entered  the  political  arena 
so  that  the  people  may  know  the  true  facts  about 
sales  tax  legislation,  which  promises  to  become  one 
of  the  major  issues  at  the  State  Polls  in  November. 

The  merchants  of  New  Jersey  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  such  able  and  far-sighted  leaders  as 
Benjamin  Greenberger  of  Morristown,  President  of 
the  State  Association;  Daniel  Eisenberg  of  Plain- 
field;  William  G.  Wells,  and  A.  Schindel  of  Newark; 
Samuel  Swern  of  Trenton,  and  G.  E.  Wilson  of 
Paterson.  These  merchants,  and  scores  of  others,  have 
played  an  active  part  in  directing  the  carrying  on 
of  a  most  active  campaign  against  this  uneconomic 
form  of  legislation. 

Especial  credit  is  due  to  Mortimer  Gk)ldsmith, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Association,  for  his  untiring 
and  intelligent  efforts  in  organizing  state-wide  cam¬ 
paigns  and  directing  numerous  important  conferences 
and  committee  meetings. 

Under  such  leadership,  we  venture  to  predict 
that  the  People  of  New  Jersey  will  be  spared  from 
the  enactment  of  a  sales  tax. 

The  Abuse  of  Comparative  Prices 
Should  Be  Stopped 

The  use  and  abuse  of  comparative  prices  in 
advertising  has  always  been  a  subject  for  discussion 
in  Advertising  Councils. 

In  1932,  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  your 
Association  in  issuing  its  Standards  of  Advertising 
Practices  included  therein  Regulations  governing  the 
use  of  comparative  prices. 
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Copies  of  these  Regulations,  with  which  mem¬ 
bers  are  familiar,  have  been  distributed  by  the  thous¬ 
ands  to  members  and  non-members  alike  throughout 
the  country.  They  have  been  widely  adopted  by 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  Advertising  Clubs,  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  as  well  as  by  most  retailers 
interested  in  truth  in  advertising. 

In  spite  of  our  efforts,  there  are  still  some  re¬ 
tailers  who  continue  to  use  comparative  price  terms 
in  a  questionable  manner.  These  abuses  are  trouble¬ 
some  not  only  to  other  retailers  who  are  scrupulous 
in  their  use  of  advertising  statements,  but  they  are 
also  misleading  and  deceptive  to  the  buying  public. 

For  these  reasons  the  Trade  Practice  Committee 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the  Association 
has  proposed,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Retail  Code, 
the  adoption  of  its  Standards  governing  the  use  of 
comparative  prices.  This  action  was  approved  by  the 
meeting  of  your  Board  of  Directors  in  May,  and  this 
proposed  Amendment  was  submitted  at  a  hearing 
held  by  the  National  Retail  Code  Authority  on  May 
24th  last. 

The  action  of  the  National  Retail  Code  Author¬ 
ity  has  not  as  yet  been  forthcoming,  but  we  are 
hopeful  that  this  amendment  will  meet  with  its 
approval. 

Its  eventual  adoption,  or  some  equally  effective 
modification  of  it,  by  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration,  will  mark  a  progressive  step  forward  in 
truthful  advertising. 

It  will  be  another  bulwark  of  protection  to  the 
consuming  public. 

More  Honors  for  President  Ovens 

David  Ovens — President  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation — ^was  recently  elected  President  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Retail  Merchants’  Association,  and  at  the  State 
Convention,  held  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  was  honored 
with  the  Presidency  of  the  North  Carolina  Retail 
Merchants*  Association. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Craft 
that  one  man  has  been  accorded  the  honor  and  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  President  of  a  Local,  State,  and 
National  Association  concurrently. 

His  election  to  these  offices  is  indicative  of  the 
liigh  regard  that  his  feUow  merchants  have  for  his 
ability  and  leadership. 

We  congratulate  President  Ovens  on  the  new 
honors  that  have  come  to  him. 

We  knpw  that  he  will  discharge  their  duties 
with  credit  t^  hinpwlf  and  to  his  Craft. 


For  the  Archives  of  Retailing 

During  the  past  twelve  months,  American  busi¬ 
ness  hqs  passed  through  a  Period  of  readjustment 
unparalleled  in  the  economic  history  of  the  country. 

When  the  story  of  this  Period  is  written  for  the 
information  and  guidance  of  the  generations  which 
are  to  come,  it  will  portray  a  most  remarkable  up¬ 
heaval  of  the  policies  and  methods  governing  our 
business  institutions,  as  well  as  the  social  life  of  our 
People. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  economic  historian  of  this 
Period  be  equipped  with  authentic  facts  and  infor¬ 
mation  upon  which  to  base  his  observations.  No 
better  means  could  be  taken  to  assure  to  posterity 
a  true  picture  of  this  important  Period  of  readjust¬ 
ment  than  to  have  individual  businesses  keep  careful 
records  of  all  changes  in  policies  affecting  their 
labor,  trade  practices,  methods  of  operation,  relation¬ 
ships  with  other  industries  and  with  the  Public. 

This  proposal  “to  preserve  business  records  for 
history”,  emanated  from  The  Halle  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  There  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  an  excellent  statement 
by  DeForest  Mellon  of  this  Firm,  setting  forth  what 
it  is  doing  in  preserving  authentic  records  of  present- 
day  conditions  within  its  business. 

The  example  set  by  HaUe  Brothers  might  weU  be 
followed  by  other  members  of  our  Craft. 

As  it  is  highly  desirable  that  uniform  practices 
be  followed  by  stores  participating  in  this  work, 
T.  R.  Schellenberg,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Materials  for  Research  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  wiU  be  pleased  to 
assist  any  members  in  inaugurating  this  work  within 
their  own  organizations. 

We  think  you  will  agree  that  the  preservation  of 
the  records  of  your  business  during  this  period  will 
serve  as  a  valuable  guide  to  those  who  follow. 

.  :  i  ii'  !  !  I''  M  1  ;  ’  I  ,  :  ' 

Code  Assessments  Deductible 

from  Federal  Income  Tax  Returns 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  recently 
issued  a  Ruling  (I.  T.  2775)  authorizing  the  deduc¬ 
tion  of  code  assessments  by  retailers  in  preparing 
their  Federal  Income  Tax  Returns.  It  is  held  that 
these  assessments  are  deductible  as  business  expenses 
under  Section  23  (a)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932. 

Retail  Code  assessments  were  levied  as  of  Oc¬ 
tober  30th,  1933,  the  effective  date  of  the  Code — 
for  the  year  ending  October  29th,  1934.  Any  mem- 
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ber  who  filed  his  Income  Tax  Return  and  failed  to 
deduct,  as  an  item  of  expense,  assessments  paid  to 
the  National  or  Local  Retail  Code  Authorities  during 
his  last  taxable  year,  should  apply  for  a  refund  of  the 
tax,  based  upon  the  amount  of.  his  assessments. 

All  members  should  bear  this  Ruling  of  the 
Treasury  Department  in  mind  when  preparing  their 
next  Federal  Income  Tax  Return. 

In  the  meantime,  you  are  required  to  pay  assess¬ 
ments  only  to  the  National  and  Local  Retail  Code 
Authorities,  even  though  certain  merchandise  and 
service  departments  in  your  store  may  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  codes.  Each  business  is  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  assessments  to  only  one  Code  Authority 
— that  under  which  the  predominant  character  of  the 
business  properly  classifies  it. 

In  the  case  of  our  members,  this  is  the  General 
Retail  Code. 

P.  A.  0* Connell  Directs 

N.  R.  A,  Enforcement  in  Massachusetts 

P.  A.  O’Connell,  former  President  of  your  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  has  heen  appointed  State  Compli¬ 
ance  Director  of  N.  R.  A.  Codes  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Few  men  have  given  more  of  their  time  and 
effort  in  working  for  the  success  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
covery  Program  than  has  Mr.  O’Connell. 

During  the  weeks  when  the  General  Retail  Code 
was  in  the  making,  he  played  an  active  part  in  its 
preparation. 

Although  a  husy  merchant,  with  many  activities 
and  responsibilities  aside  from  his  own  business,  he 
has  answered  the  Call  to  direct  the  enforcement  of 
N.  R.  A.  Codes  in  his  State.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
responsibility  which  can  be  taken  lightly.  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  and 
commercial  states  of  the  Nation. 

P.  A.  O’Connell,  however,  can  be  counted  upon 
to  perform  this  taBk‘weU,.a4  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that,  imder  his  direction,  more  than  one  thous¬ 
and  complaints  of  alleged  Code  violations  have  been 
adjusted  to  date  without  a  single  recourse  to  Court 
action. 


The  N.  R.  A.  Program  is  in  able  hands  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Bring  Your  Problems 

to  the  Mid-Year  Conferences 

on  Sales  Promotion  and  Merchandising 

On  June  19th  and  20th,  the  Mid-Year  Meeting 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  your  National 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City,  in  conjunction  with  the  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America. 

On  June  20th  and  21st,  our  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion  will  hold  its  Annual  Summer  Conference  in  the 
same  hoteL 

Both  of  these  Gatherings  will  serve  as  a  timely 
Forum  to  retail  advertising  managers  and  merchan¬ 
dising  executives  to  deliberate  and  act  upon  impor¬ 
tant  problems  confronting  their  respective  functions 
at  this  time. 

Members  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  are 
extremely  fortunate  that  their  Session  will  be  held 
concurrently  with  those  of  the  Advertising  Feder¬ 
ation  of  America.  This  arrangement  will  afford  retail 
advertising  executives  an  opportunity  to  attend  and 
participate  in  the  sessions  of  advertising  executives 
in  other  fields. 

The  Program  of  the  Merchandising  Division  will 
be  devoted  largely  to  problems  confronting  Retail¬ 
ing  in  its  relationship  to  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  Program. 

We  urge  the  executives  of  these  two  important 
divisions  of  Retailing  to  attend  these  Mid-Year  Con¬ 
ferences  of  their  Groups.  The  subjects  and  problems 
for  consideration  are  many  in  number  and  important 
in  character. 

The  Programs  for  these  Meetings  are  now  being 
completed  and  will  shortly  be  mailed  to  all  members 
of  the  Association.  .  ■ 

Watch  for  them! 
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Amendments  Sought  for  Retail  Code 

Proposals  Arise  Out  of  Advertising  and 
Store  Management  Problems 


SEVERAL  recommendations  for 
amendments  of  the  Retail  Code 
were  presented  to  the  National 
Retail  Code  Authority  following 
their  approval  by  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Association  at  its 
meeting  on  May  22nd.  They  cover¬ 
ed  advertising  practice  and  details 
of  liasic  store  and  working  hours 
and  wage  schedules. 

Advertising  and  Selling  Methods 

One  of  the  most  important  reso¬ 
lutions  was  that  protesting  against 
the  insertion  of  the  qualifying  word 
“inaccurately”  in  the  advertising 
clau.se  concerned  with  general 
underselling  claims  in  the  fair  prac¬ 
tice  provisions  of  the  Retail  Code. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  was  as 
follows : 

RESOLVED  that  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  record 
their  objection  to  the  change 
made  in  the  Retail  Code  with¬ 
out  the  approval  and  consent 
of  the  representatives  of  the  re¬ 
tail  interests  who  sponsored  the 
Code  through  the  insertion  of 
the  word  ‘inaccurately’  in  Sub¬ 
division  C,  Section  1,  Article 
IX,  and  that  the  officers  be  em¬ 
powered  and  instructed  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administrator  and  to  request 
that  the  paragraph  be  restored 
to  the  original  form  which  was 
proposed  and  approved  by  the 
Associations  signatory  to  the 
Retail  Code,  by  eliminating  the 
word  ‘inaccurately’. 

The  clause  at  present  reads : 

“No  retailer  shall  use  adver¬ 
tising  which  inaccurately  lays 
claim  to  a  policy  or  continuing 
practice  of  generally  undersell¬ 
ing  competitors.” 


Prize  Contest  Regulations 

In  connection  with  advertising 
and  selling  methods,  the  following 
amendment  to  the  Retail  Code,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  and  re¬ 
stricting  the  use  of  prize  contests 
in  retail  sales  promotion,  was  ap¬ 
proved  for  submission ; 

1.  “No  retailer  shall  give  or  cause 
to  be  given  free  of  charge  any 
article  of  value  or  service  when 
the  delivery  of  such  article  or 
the  performance  of  such  service 
is  conditional  upon  a  contest  in¬ 
volving  the  laws  of  chance.” 

2.  Prize  contests  which  require  an 
initial  purchase  on  the  part  of 
the  entrant  are  legal  if  the  value 
of  any  prize  or  reward  is  limit¬ 
ed  to  a  multiple  not  exceeding 
100  times  the  initial  purchase 
the  customer  is  asked  to  make. 

3.  Where  no  initial  purchase  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  amount  of  the  re¬ 
ward  or  prize  to  the  individual 
must  be  approved  by  the  Local 
Retail  Code  Authority  or  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Code  Authority. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  above  regu¬ 
lations,  the  prize  contest  must 
fulfill  the  following  conditions; 

a.  “That  it  has  educational, 
cultural  or  civic  value,  as  well 
as  its  value  to  the  store ' 

b.  “That  the  determination  of 
the  winners  of  the  contest  is 
in  no  way  influenced  by  the 
laws  of  chance 

c.  “That  there  will  be  a  suffici¬ 
ent  staff  of  competent  judges 
to  insure  equal  consideration 
for  all  entrants 

d.  “That  each  entry  will  be 
given  a  number  and  will  l)e 
given  due  consideration 

e.  “That  the  judges  be  instruc¬ 
ted  to  give  no  consideration 
to  the  financial  standing  or 
place  of  residence  of  any  con¬ 
testant  in  making  the  awards 


f.  “That  all  employees  of  the 
establishment  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  be  declared  ineligible 

g.  “That  it  does  not  violate  the 
lottery  regulation  laid  down 
in  the  postal  laws,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  go  through  the 
mails.” 

Comparative  Price  Terminology 

A  third  amendment  offered  to  the 
advertising  section  concerned  com¬ 
parative  price  terminology.  The 
principle  was  accepted  that  “In  ad¬ 
vertising  ‘sales’  or  ‘special  prices’, 
the  language  used  should  be  so  plain 
as  to  convey  readily  and  unmistak¬ 
ably  the  actual  facts  in  the  case. 
Carelessness  and  misunderstanding 
of  terms  is  responsible  for  at  least 
as  many  inaccuracies  in  advertising 
as  dishonest  intent.”  Basing  its  ac¬ 
tion  on  this  premise,  the  Board  ap¬ 
proved  submission  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  interpreting  and  standardizing 
in  detail  the  use  of  comparative 
prices  on  three  classifications  of  re¬ 
duced  or  specially  priced  merchan¬ 
dise;  permanent  markdowns,  tem¬ 
porary  reductions,  sjjecial  purchases. 

Basic  Store  and  Working  Hours 
and  Wage  Schedules 

It  was  decided  to  resubmit  to  the 
National  Retail  Code  Authority  the 
request  for  an  amendment  to  per¬ 
mit  a  temporary  increase  in  em¬ 
ployee  work  week  for  resort  stores. 

The  Board  voted  to  submit  an 
amendment  which  would  permit 
employees  on  one  day  of  each  week 
to  work  two  extra  hours  instead  of 
one  as  now  provided,  such  hours  to 
be  included  within  the  maximum 
hours  permitted  each  week. 

An  amendment  defining  the  status 
of  window  trimmers  and  show  card 
writefs  was  approved  for  submis¬ 
sion.  It  reads:  “Window  trimmers 
and  show  card  writers  are  not 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Need  to  Preserve  Records 

Aware  of  the  strange  significance 
of  this  event,  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council  discussed  informally  some 
of  the  problems  arising  from  it  as 
early  as  September,  1933  at  their 
annual  meeting.  The  preservation 
of  business  records  particularly  was 
discussed.  Subsequently,  the  officers 
of  a  number  of  management  and 
engineering  societies,  such  as  the 
Taylor  Society  and  the  American 
Management  Council,  considered 
this  problem.  A  committee  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council 
brought  forward  a  proposal  which 


was  studied  by  a  committee  of  the 
American  Management  Council. 
Among  those  who  gave  their 
thought  to  the  matter  were  Prof. 
Robert  P.  Brecht  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Prof.  N.  S.  P.  Gras 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  and  Prof. 
Robert  C.  Binkley,  chairman  of  the 
Research  Council’s  joint  committee 
on  Materials  for  Research. 

The  latter  committee  undertook 
to  approach  a  few  firms  in  certain 
key  positions  in  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  to  see  whether  they  would 
make  a  special  effort  to  preserve 
samples  of  original  records  cover¬ 


ing  the  period  just  before  and  just 
after  the  code  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Schellenberg,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Materials  for  Research,,  pointed 
out  that  businesses  like  ours,  with 
regular  periodic  destroyals,  would, 
in  a  short  time,  eliminate  from  their 
files  the  source  material  which  his¬ 
torians  studying  this  period  would 
need  to  pursue  their  researches. 
Could  enough  actual  source  material 
be  retained,  it  would  not  only  bene¬ 
fit  the  historical  student,  but  at  a 
future  time  would  doubtless  be 
necessary  and  desirable  for  mer¬ 
chants  to  have  such  information 
available  in  studying  the  effect  of 
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BY  Deforest  mellon 

Assistant  Sales  Promotion 
Manager,  Halle  Bros., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  signing  of  the  Blanket 
Code  in  August,  1933  under  the 
National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion  accomplished  overnight  a  num¬ 
ber  of  changes  that  were  inevitable 
in  our  craft  and  that  had  been  fore¬ 
seen  by  many  merchants  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  There  was  scarcely  a 
single  one  of  these,  transformations 
that  had  not  been  discussed  pro  and 
con  at  conventions  and  congresses, 
in  executive  offices  and  by  retail 
lx)ards  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
the  other.  Higher  prices,  higher 
markups,  shorter  hours  and  better 
wages  for  all  were  admitted  by  al¬ 
most  everyone  as  necessary  factors 
if  we  were  to  keep  the  business 
attractive  from  the  standpoint  of 
capital  and  labor.  It  was  only  fear 
of  competition,  ineffectiveness,  in 
fact  illegality  of  trade  agreements 
that  prevented  some  of  these 
changes  from  taking  place  earlier. 
But  it  was  the  dramatic  suddenness 
of  the  change  that  will  make  it  a 
red  letter  day  on  all  retail  calendars 
— the  actual  date  to  which  a  sounder 
recovery  could  be  traced.  The  very 
suddenness  of  it  all  gives  it  an  out¬ 
standing  sjiectacular  quality  that 
serves  to  mark  the  acceptance  of  the 
code  itself  as  an  important  historical 
milestone. 


N  R  A 


for  History  .  .  . 


An  Issue  Raised  by  the  NRA 


these  recent  changes.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Jay  Iglauer,  vice-president 
of  The  Halle  Bros.  Company  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  who  placed 
it  before  Mr.  Channing  Sweitzer, 
your  managing  director,  in  the  hope 
that  the  sampling  method  adopted 
by  The  Halle  Bros.  Company  might 
be  of  assistance  to  other  stores  co¬ 
operating  in  the  undertaking, 

Mr.  Schellenberg  states  that  his 
Joint  Committee  on  Materials  for 
Research  is  interested  in  all  prob¬ 
lems  of  documentation  for  research 
scholarship.  In  consequence  of  this 
interest,  it  asks  the  co-operation  of 
retail  merchants  in  the  preservation 
of  the  records  of  their  business 
prior  to  and  after  the  adoption  of 
the  NR.^  codes. 

So  profoundly  have  recent  events 
affected  the  business  structure  with¬ 
in  our  country  that  there  is  likely 
to  come  a  time  when  we  shall 
divide  our  business  history  into  two 
parts,  before  the  codes  and  since. 
It  may  be  important  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  almost  any  enterprise  to 
be  able,  at  some  future  time,  to 
establish  by  documentary  proof 
some  fact  regarding  operations  be¬ 
fore  the  codes. 

Selection  of  Material 

When  the  committee  proposed 
that  our  organization  take  the  first 
step  in  assisting  them  in  their  prob¬ 
lem  of  preserving  retail  store  rec¬ 
ords,  we  asked  ourselves  the  ques¬ 
tion  “What  are  the  records  that 
will  tell  the  story?’’  Obviously,  a 
mere  sample  of  each  record  of  as 
complex  an  organization  as  a  de¬ 
partment  store  would  be  of  little 
value  to  a  historian  except  as  a 
curiosity.  Inasmuch  as  the  NRA 
code  affected  prices,  wages  and 
hours  principally,  we  decided  to 
sample  enoueh  material  from  rec¬ 
ords  pertaining  to  these  business 
factors  to  give  the  research  man  a 
mass  of  material  large  enough  for 
the  drawing  of  conclusions  but  com¬ 
pact  enough  to  make  its  collecting 
and  preservation  an  easy  matter. 

The  important  records  to  be  con¬ 


sidered  as  valuable  source  material 
are  those  directly  reflecting  the 
changes  inaugurated  by  the  code. 
Saleschecks  bear  an  imjiortant  part 
in  such  a  study — perhaps  the  most 
imjwrtant  from  a  store  manager's 
point  of  view.  In  approaching  this 
problem,  our  committee  decided  to 
keep  all  the  sales  checks  represent¬ 
ing  a  day’s  sales  in  certain  key  de¬ 
partments  for  one  representative 
day  before  the  code  and  one  after. 
We  chose  a  representative  day  in 
April,  1933  and  one  in  September, 
1933.  It  was  found  that  dresses  of 
a  given  type  in  a  certain  department 
sold  in  large  quantities  at  $16.75  in 
April  while  the  leading  price  in  Sep¬ 
tember  was  $19.75.  In  departments 
selling  staple  commodities,  it  was 
pinned  down  more  closely  than 
that — the  exact  items  could  fre¬ 
quently  be  traced  with  their  April 
and  September  prices. 

Markdowns  and  Invoices 

Another  line  of  study  followed 
was  the  original  markdown  record 
showing  the  reason  for  the  mark¬ 
down.  While  the  permanent  ac¬ 
counting  records  of  the  company 
would  show  how  many  markdowns 
were  taken,  the  reason  would  not 
ordinarily  be  preserved  In  the  case 
of  markdowns,  a  month’s  mark- 
downs  from  key  departments  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  code  suffice. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  records 
of  all  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
research  man  are  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  invoices.  The  preservation  of 
invoices  before  and  after  the  code 
show  exactly^  how  much  the  retail¬ 
er’s  cost  on  given  items  increased 
and  what  additional  spread,  if  any 
he  was  able  to  make  in  fixing  the 
retail  price.  Here  the  discounts 
show.  Did  they  tend  to  go  up  or 
down  or  to  equalize  because  of  the 
adoption  of  the  various  manufac¬ 
turer’s  codes?  Here  we  preserved 
invoices  from  certain  departments 
for  these  key  months — April  as  the 
country  emerged  from  the  effect  of 
the  bank  holiday,  June,  with  its 


threat  of  inflation,  and  September, 
under  the  NRA. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  made  clear 
to  all  merchants  participating  in  this 
project  that  the  samples  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  to  be  kept  are  not  to  leave 
their  hands,  nor  to  be  seen  by  any¬ 
one  outside  of  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  sponsors  of  the  idea  are 
simply  safe-guarding  the  future. 
The  records  sampled  are  segre¬ 
gated,  tagged  and  filed  away  for 
future  reference  at  the  discretion 
of  the  management.  They  will  then 
be  available  at  all  times  for  their 
own  use.  If  at  some  future  date 
they  care  to  assist  business  histor¬ 
ians  in  studying  the  pre-code  and 
post-code  periods,  they  will  be 
equipped  to  do  so,  but  not  obligated. 

Payroll  Records 

The  next  important  original  rec¬ 
ords  to  l)e  kept  are  individual  pay¬ 
roll  sheets,  immediately  before  and 
after  the  adoption  of  the  code.  Ten 
or  more  years  hence  it  may  be  hard 
to  believe  that  individuals  receiving 
$6  or  $7  a  week  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  in  July  l>egan  to  re¬ 
ceive  $12  in  August — that  in  July 
they  worked  48  or  52  hours  a  week 
but  in  August  40  or  44  hours,  and 
that  on  top  of  this  10%  to  15% 
additional  employees  were  added. 
The  original  records  prove  it.  We 
can  see  May  Smith  working  in  July 
48  hours  a  week  for  $10 — then  we 
see  her  on  the  same  job  in  August 
working  40  hours  a  week  for  $14. 
Next  to  her,  we  will  find  new  names 
(Continued  on  page  87) 
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Sales  Promotion  Summer  Conference 

Held  in  Conjunction  with  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America 


Store  Publicity  Experts,  Storeowners, 

*  Merchandise  Executives  will  assemble  June  17 
to  20  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  New  York 

• 

IN  order  to  prepare  a  constructive,  practical  and 
factual  program  which  would  include  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  promotional  questions,  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  appointed  38  program  suh-committees 
throughout  the  country.  These  committees  met.  dis¬ 
cussed  their  most  important  problems,  and  submitted 
suggestions  to  the  general  program  committee. 

As  a  result  of  this  splendid  cooj^eration  and  assist¬ 
ance,  the  Summer  Conference  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  will  consist  of  a  program  with  a  variety  of 
practical  subjects  closely  related  to  the  deepest  inter¬ 
ests  of  store  executives:  it  will  l)e  a  program  from 
which  the  delegates  will  derive  sound  value. 

New  distributive  problems  will  he  presented.  Per¬ 
plexing  questions  resulting  from  present  economic  de¬ 
velopments  will  be  discussed.  Old  ideas  wdl  be  re¬ 
evaluated.  A  sound  course  of  action  will  he  traced 
for  the  coming  season.  The  broadening  influence  of 
the  general  problems  of  distribution  will  contribute  its 
effect  on  the  correct  visualization  of  the  store’s  selling 
activities.  The  exchange  of  ideas,  which  always  bears 
fruit,  will  lie  every  delegate’s  opportunity.  All  these 
and  other  pertinent  factors  will  resharpen  those  worn, 
overworked  and  rutted  wits — their  reconditioning  is 
vitally  essential  to  prepare  publicity  minds  to  meet 
future  problems  with  success. 

Coming  to  the  conference  will  prove  to  he  a  sound 
investment.  Remember  the  dates  June  17  to  20;  the 
place.  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York;  and  come  pre¬ 
pared  to  participate  in  all  discussions. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Here  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  General 
Program : 

Opening  General  Luncheon  Session,  Monday 

Brief  addresses  of  welcome  by : 

Honorable  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York 
Honorable  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  New  York 
Honorable  Grover  A.  Whalen,  President  of 
the  Advertising  Club 

•Merchandise  executives  will  come  to  New  York  early  in  the  week  of 
June  17  to  attend  many  of  the  advertising  sessions;  then  they  will 
convene  in  their  own  sessions,  which  begin  Wednesday  evening,  June 
JO.  See  Merchandise  Managers’  announcement,  page  42. 


Keynote  address  by : 

Edgar  Kobak,  President  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America 

General  addresses  by : 

C.  M.  Chester,  President,  General  Foods 
Corporation 

Subject :  “Responsibilities  in  Manage¬ 
ment” 

Mrs.  Anna  Steese  Richardson,  Director, 
Good  Citizenship  Bureau,  Woman’s  Home 
Companion 

Subject:  “What  Three  Million  Women 
Have  Taught  Me  About  Advertising” 

Tuesday  Evening  Banquet 
(to  be  broadcast  over  nation-ivide  hookup) 

His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
(The  President  has  expressed  his  desire  to  he 
with  the  A.  F.  A.  hut  has  withheld  his  de¬ 
finite  acceptance  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  committing  himself  so  far  in  advance.) 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  famous  editor  and  radio 
commentator. 

Wednesday  General  Luncheon 
(to  be  broadcast  over  uation-unde  hookup) 

Hon.  H.  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Wednesday  Afternoon  Advertising  Clinic 

The  clinic  will  take  approximately  one  hour  and  a 
half  and  the  chairman  will  be  John  B.  Kennedy,  in¬ 
ternationally  known  editor,  economist  and  radio  com¬ 
mentator,  who,  in  a  dramatic  interview  with  eleven 
outstanding  executives  in  the  fields  of  merchandising 
and  economics,  will  discuss  the  various  functions  of 
advertising  and  their  relationship  to  our  modern  sys¬ 
tem  of  production,  distribution  and  merchandising. 

The  members  of  the  “cast”  of  executives  will  be 
as  follows : 

Herbert  J.  Tily,  President,  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier,  Philadelphia 

James  L.  Madden,  Vice-President,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York 
Allyn  B.  Mclntire,  Vice-President,  Pepperell 
Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

L.  R.  Boulware,  Easy  Washing  Machine  Cor¬ 
poration,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Stuart  Peabody,  Vice-President,  The  Borden 
Sales  Company,  New  York 
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L.  G.  Peed,  General  Sales  Manager,  DeSoto 
Motor  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich. 

G.  R.  SchaeflFer,  Marshall  Field  &  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

John  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  Frank  E.  Davis  Fish 
Company,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Miss  Aubyn  Chinn,  Chairman,  Home  Econ¬ 
omics  in  Business,  American  Home  Econ¬ 
omics  Association,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Miss  Mary  Murphy,  Ernst  Kern  Store,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

T.  K.  Quinn,  Vice-President,  General  Electric 
Company,  Schenectady,  New  York 

The  advertising  clinic,  or  symposium,  will  reach  into 
millions  of  homes  throughout  the  country  through  the 
radio  and  the  newspaper. 

The  continuity  for  these  interviews  will  be  carefully 
prepared  by  Mr.  Kennedy  in  collalx)ration  with  the  best 
radio  continuity  writers  available.  The  “cast”  of  execu¬ 
tives  has  been  chosen  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
with  a  viewpoint  of  having  them  represent  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  a  widely  varied  field  of  business 
activity. 

You  will  note  from  their  names  that  life  insurance, 
textiles,  retail  merchandising,  department  stores,  motor 
cars,  home  appliances  and  the  products  of  the  farm 
are  represented  and  that  the  consumer’s  viewpoint  will 
likewise  have  a  place  in  the  picture. 

♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

Railroad  fare  reductions  can  be  obtained. 
Registration  fee  reduced  from  $10  to  $5. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  sessions  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  will 
be  held  Tuesday  morning  and  afternoon,  and  Wednes¬ 
day  morning — three  live  sessions  overflowing  with  prac¬ 
tical  subjects.  For  example,  a  study  of  the  following 
preliminary  subject  program  will  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  attending  this  conference. 

Tuesday  Morning — General  Discussion  Forum 

Rapid  fire  consideration  of  today’s  impHjrtant  pro¬ 
motion  questions  submitted  by  program  sub-committees 
in  38  cities  ranging  from  Seattle  to  New  York.  Dis¬ 
cussion  led  by  leading  retail  advertising  executives. 

1.  Does  advertising  odd  prices  really  sell  more 
goods? 

2.  Are  large  scale  special  events  profitable  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores? 

3.  Is  photography  in  newspaper  advertising  resultful 
and  worthy  of  expenditure? 

4.  Is  the  power  of  Sunday  advertising  declining  and 
are  not  too  many  stores  using  a  greater  proportion 
of  expenditure  for  their  Monday  business  than 
returns  warrant? 

5.  The  problem  of  clearancing  merchandise 

a.  Do  we  spend  too  much  money  advertising 
clearances  ? 

b.  Is  a  policy  of  independent  departmental  clear¬ 
ances  to  be  preferred  to  a  monthly  storewide 
clearance,  such  as  Month  End  Sale? 

6.  What  can  be  done  to  get  advertising  costs  down 
to  the  proper  percentage  for  profitable  operation? 


7.  Community  Efforts 

a.  Is  the  Community  Sale  Day  a  good  sales 
stimulant  ? 

b.  Are  other  community  promotional  efforts 
worthy  ?  For  example.  Straw  Hat  Day,  simul¬ 
taneous  launching  of  August  Fur  Sales,  simul¬ 
taneous  presentation  of  Santa  Claus,  etc. 

8.  What  is  the  place  of  radio  in  the  department  store 
promotional  plan  as  a  direct  selling  and  institu¬ 
tional  medium?  What  types  of  merchandise  prove 
most  effective? 

9.  Has  there  not  been  too  great  an  increase  in  ad¬ 
vertising  “terms”  on  household  appliances? 

10.  Who  benefits  most  from  manufacturers’  adver¬ 
tising  allowances? 

11.  With  present  code  limitations,  is  the  huge  one-day 
storewide  sale  desirable  from  a  publicity  stand¬ 
point  ? 

12.  How  can  we  get  longer  selling  seasons  on  seasonal 
merchandise?  How  can  stores  be  made  to  sell 
summer  merchandise,  for  instance,  through  August 
5th  or  10th,  instead  of  the  present  method  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  summer  over,  as  far  as  regular  sell¬ 
ing  is  concerned,  on  July  4th. 

13.  Are  prize  contests  constructive  and  justifiable? 

14.  Are  seasonal  or  monthly  storewide  sales  taking  the 
place  of  departmental  promotions — as  evidenced 
by  the  methods  of  many  of  the  country’s  leading 
stores  ? 

15.  Can  advertising  help  procure  additional  markup? 

16.  Now  that  the  NRA  codes  have  limited  loss  lead¬ 
ers,  how  can  we  best  play  the  game  without  a 
football  ? 

17.  How  can  we  reduce  mechanical  costs,  including 
engravings  in  newspaper  advertising? 

18.  How  may  we  gain  cooperation  of  newspaper  and 
other  publications  for  truth  in  advertising? 

19.  How  important  are  children’s  attractions  at 
Christmas  time?  What  effect  do  they  have  on 
storewide  results  of  a  store?  Are  they  worth  the 
large  sums  expended  on  them  or  are  simple  and 

.  less  exp)ensive  attractions  just  as  good? 

*  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

Tuesday  Afternoon  Session 

1.  Coordination  of  Sellinq  Activities — A  Practical 
Plan 

Store  executives  in  general  should  become 
more  sales-minded ;  there  should  be  more  em¬ 
phasis  placed  on  the  coordination  of  all  selling 
efforts  so  that  a  unified  inipression  of  maximum 
selling  strength  is  made  on  the  customer.  Any 
contact,  whether  visual  or  auditory,  made  with 
the  customer  has  a  bearing  on  selling.  Economic 
developments  today  place  an  even  greater  re- 
sp>onsibility  on  those  in  charge  of  selling.  With 
this  background  in  mind,  how  are  stores  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  increasing  selling  efficiency  ? 
Are  stores  prop)erly  organized  to  achieve  maxi¬ 
mum  selling  efficiency?  Recommendations  will 
be  advanced  which  may  lead  to  a  solution  to 
these  and  other  p)erplexing  questions.  Reactions 
to  these  recommendations  will  be  given  by  a 
storeowner,  a  personnel  director,  and  a  mer¬ 
chandise  manager. 

(Continued  on  page  86) 
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The  Retail  Prospect  Ahead 
under  the  New  Deal 
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Editor’s  Note :  The  introductory 
portion  of  Mr.  Petree’s  speech  (de¬ 
livered  before  the  Boy’s  Apparel 
Buyers’  Association,  May  16,  1934) 
consisting  of  a  summary  of  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  the  Retail  Code  and  of  the 
representation  given  retailers  by  the 
Retailers  Protective  Committee  in 
the  drafting  of  manufacturers’  codes, 
is  omitted  here  because  of  space  limi¬ 
tations  and  so  that  Mr.  Petree’s  inter¬ 
esting  views  on  the  adjustment  of 
retail  practices  still  to  be  made  under 
the  N.  R.  A.  may  be  printed  in  full. 

IN  my  opinion,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  retailing  have  not 
changed  under  the  New  Deal,  but 
many  of  the  practices  either  have 
changed  or  will  have  to  change.  No 
longer  will  the  fighting  for  an  extra 
discount  or  rebate  be  an  important 
factor,  because  under  most  of  the 
Codes  discounts  are  being  stan¬ 
dardized  and  rebates  are  forbidden. 
No  longer  will  buyers  endeavor  to 
operate  on  a  stock  that  is  partly 
consigned  because,  under  many  of 
the  Codes,  this  practice  is  forbid¬ 
den.  No  longer  will  buyers  be 
tempted  to  make  purchases  which 
have  sometimes  proved  unwise,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  allure  of  advertising 
allowances  because,  under  the 
Codes,  these  allowances  are  quite 
generally  ruled  out.  While  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  principle  of  price 
fixing,  we  must  admit  that  there  is 
a  tendency  in  that  direction,  as 
shown  by  the  recent  ruling  in  the 
Cosmetic  Industry  and  the  almost 
unprecedented  ruling  regarding  the 
minimum  price  at  which  books  can 
be  sold. 

What  do  all  these  rules,  regula¬ 
tions  and  restrictions  mean  to  the 
retailers?  Do  they  not  mean  that 
retailers,  to  do  a  competitive  job, 
must  perform  the  other  tasks  of  re¬ 
tailing  in  a  more  efficient  manner 
than  has  been  the  practice  for  many 
years  ? 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  a  retail 
store  to  sell  merchandise  to  the  final 
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consumer  at  prices  and  on  terms 
which  will  insure  a  fair  net  profit 
and  in  a  manner  which  will  please 
customers  and  win  their  respect  and 
confidence,  thus  building  good-will, 
which  assures  future  sales  and  net 
profits  and  the  continuance  of  the 
business.  In  other  words,  the  policy 
of  a  well-mq^naged  store  is  some¬ 
what  like  a  tripod:  Sales,  Profits, 
and  Good-Will,  upon  which  rests 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  business. 
All  of  this  was  true  prior  to  the 
New  Deal  but,  under  Code  opera¬ 
tions,  there  is  not  the  complete 
freedom  from  restriction  that  there 
formerly  was. 

Codes  Affecting  Boy’s  Wear 

You  men  and  women  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  business  of  merchan¬ 
dising  Boy’s  Wear  and  Accessories. 
There  is  a  wide  variety  of  Codes 
that  affect  your  business.  Just  to 
give  a  few  examples: 

There  is  the  Code  for  Robes  and 
Allied  Products,  where  terms  have 
been  standardized,  consignment  sell¬ 
ing  has  been  forbidden,  and  adver¬ 
tising  allowances  have  been  done 
away  with; 

There  is  the  Garter,  Suspender 
and  Belt  Code,  where  again  terms 
have  been  standardized,  advertising 
allowances  prohibited,  consignment 
selling  prohibited,  and  sales  of  dis¬ 
tress  merchandise  confined  to  two 
short  periods  during  the  year; 

There  is  the  Code  for  Hats, 
where  terms  are  not  specified,  but 
manufacturers  are  required  to  file 
their  prices  and  terms  with  the  Code 
Authority,  where  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  are  permitted  but  cannot  ex¬ 
ceed  five  per  cent  of  the  purchases, 
and  where  consignment  selling  is 
not  allowed; 

There  is  the  Code  for  Boots  and 


Shoes,  where  terms  are  standard¬ 
ized,  where  quantity  rebates  or  dis¬ 
counts  are  prohibited,  where  adver¬ 
tising  allowances  are  permitted,  but 
only  when  the  name  or  trade-mark 
of  the  manufacturer  appears  in  the 
retailer’s  advertisement,  and  where 
retailers  are  compelled  to  pay  for 
the  difference  in  costs  between 
special  cartons  or  labels  other  than 
those  supplied  by  the  manufacturer; 

There  is  the  Cotton  Garment 
Code,  where  terms  are  not  speci¬ 
fied,  but  where  prices  are  controlled 
somewhat  by  inter-code  relationship 
with  the  Men’s  Clothing  Industry; 

There  is  the  Neckwear  Code, 
where  terms  are  standardized,  no 
anticipation  is  allowed,  returns  are 
accepted  for  credit  only  under  cer¬ 
tain  specified  conditions,  and  where 
selling  on  consignment  is  allowed 
under  special  conditions  defined  by 
the  Code  Authority ; 

There  is  the  Leather  and  Woolen 
Knit  Glove  Code,  with  no  terms 
standardized,  where  sjjecified  char¬ 
ges  for  repairs  have  been  set  up  by 
the  manufacturers  on  merchandise 
returned  by  retailers,  where  no  re¬ 
turns  are  allowed  on  worn  gloves, 
except  for  defects  of  manufacture 
discovered  at  time  of  sale  or  at  first 
wearing,  where  consignment  selling 
is  allowed,  but  only  on  written  con¬ 
tract,  and  where  the  acceptance  of 
orders  for  less  than  three  pairs  of 
a  style  and  color  is  prohibited ; 

There  is  the  Underwear  and 
Allied  Products  Code,  with  maxi¬ 
mum  terms  established,  with  anti¬ 
cipation  allowed  up  to  a  certain 
maximum,  with  returns  allowed 
only  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  where  rebates,  advertising 
allowances,  and  freight  allowances 
are  prohibited; 

There  is  a  Code  for  Athletic 
Goods;  a  Code  for  Knitted  Outer 
Wear;  a  Code  for  Rain  Wear;  and 
I  could  go  on  almost  indefinitely. 

(Continued  on  page  89) 
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Accounting  Procedure 
for  Alteration  Workrooms 

BY  WESLEY  W.  PRICE 


The  subject  of  proper  and  ac¬ 
curate  accounting  procedure  for 
workroom  operations  and  par¬ 
ticularly  alteration  workrooms  such 
as  women’s  alteration  and  men’s 
busheling  has  long  lieen  a  contro¬ 
versial  and  debatable  subject.  The 
sections  dealing  with  workroom  ac¬ 
counting  in  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Ex¬ 
pense  Manual  are  in  the  nature 
more  of  an  operating  rather  than  an 
accounting  manual.  There  are  many 
problems  of  internal  accounting 
from  an  expense  standpoint  which, 
if  given  pro])er  attention  and  place 
in  the  records  maintained  by  these 
workrooms,  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  workroom  oj)eration. 

Speaking  generally,  workrooms 
are  small  factories  and  therefore, 
factory  or  cost  accounting  is  used 
rather  than  the  retail  method.  Work¬ 
rooms  are  divided  into  three  classes : 

1.  Alteration  Workrooms 

2.  Cost  Selling  Workrooms 

3.  Manufacturing  Workrooms 

Alteration  workrooms  exist  prim¬ 
arily  to  iierform  a  manufacturing 
service  in  order  to  complete  the  sale 
of  merchandise  made  in  a  retail  de- 
jartment.  It  is  within  this  class 
that  the  two  workrooms  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  fall.  Let  us  now  discuss  the 
general  accounting  features: 

1.  Payroll  Records : 

The  payroll  records  should  be 
divided  into  classifications  according 
to  direct  and  indirect  ojjerations  and 
sent  to  the  foreperson  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  pay  week  ends. 
Ii  is  not  enough  to  give  the  payroll 
figure  in  total,  for  such  a  figure  is 
impossible  to  check  back  against  ac¬ 
cording  to  class  of  employee. 

2.  Merchandise  Purchases : 

Purchases  of  material  to  be  used 
in  making  alterations  and  repair- 


Workroom  Superintendent, 
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ing  stock  should  be  made  by  the 
foreperson.  However,  the  amount 
of  inventory  carried  should  be  very 
small  and  purchased  only  as  needed. 
A  running  figure  showing  these 
purchases  should  be  supplied  by  the 
controller  or  kept  by  the  foreperson 
himself. 

3.  Profit  or  Loss  Statement: 

A  monthly  profit  or  loss  state¬ 
ment  should  be  made  up  as  quickly 
as  possible  after  the  books  are  closed 
and  show  Sales,  Inter-department 
Transfers,  Inventory  Consumption, 
Payroll,  Rent,  Carfare  and  all  other 
items  which  have  entered  into  the 
cost  of  operation  as  well  as  operat¬ 
ing  statistics. 

This  may  seem  elementary  but 
it  is  surprising  to  note  the  number 
of  stores  that  do  not  give  this  in¬ 
formation  to  their  workroom  fore- 
jieople,  or  who  give  it  in  such  a  way 
that  a  layman  could  not  understand. 
For  instance,  some  stores  try  to  give 
their  workroom  forepeople  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  operations,  not  in  a 
profit  or  loss  statement,  but  on  the 
same  form  used  for  reporting  the 
results  of  a  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment  to  a  buyer.  The  result  is  that 
the  foreperson  does  not  know  what 
it  is  all  about. 

So  much  for  the  general  account¬ 
ing  features  which  apply  to  both 
workrooms.  Now  let  us  consider 
each  workroom  separately. 

Women’s  Alteration  Workroom 

The  Women’s  Alteration  Room 
is  not  purely  an  expense  workroom 
because  revenue  is  received  from 
customers  for  alterations.  This  rev¬ 
enue  should  be  credited  to  the  work¬ 
room  as  sales.  Alteration  charges 
should  cover  the  cost  of  doing  an 


alteration,  although  this  is  regulated 
to  a  large  extent  by  competitive 
prices.  There  should  be  an  internal 
check  which  will  show  whether  al¬ 
teration  charges  are  covering  cost 
or  whether  a  loss  is  sustained.  The 
alteration  charge  is  a  very  imixirt- 
ant  factor  and  should  be  watched 
carefully  if  expenses  are  to  be  con¬ 
trolled.  This  is  the  one  figure  over 
which  there  is  much  controversy 
with  the  buyer.  There  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  raised  by  the  merchandise 
division  that  alteration  prices  are 
always  too  high  and  sales  are  being 
lost.  It  is  true  that  if  alteration 
prices  were  raised  to  a  figure  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  reasonable  cost 
such  a  condition  would  raise  sales 
resistance.  However,  the  theory 
that  reducing  alteration  prices  to  a 
point  where  a  large  loss  is  sustained 
will  substantially  increase  sales  is  a 
fallacy — for  alteration  prices  do  not 
play  such  an  important  role  as  that. 
This  is  merely  an  alibi  and  should 
be  considered  as  such. 

The  real  reason  for  a  large  al¬ 
teration  price  is  that  the  garment 
does  not  fit  the  customer  except  in 
those  cases  where  a  person  is  de¬ 
formed.  Therefore,  the  solution  to 
the  problem  is  to  do  a  better  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  job — not  to  reduce 
charges  and  increase  a  loss  to  cover 
some  one  else’s  fault.  The  manage¬ 
ment  should  interest  itself  in  this 
phase  of  the  internal  accounting. 

There  has  sprung  up  a  practice 
among  the  buyers  where  a  custom¬ 
er  objects  to  paying  a  large  altera¬ 
tion  price  to  give  the  customer  a 
free  alteration  and  have  the  charge 
made  against  his  or  her  merchandise 
department  as  a  stock  repair.  This 
is  an  unfair  practice.  One  custom¬ 
er  must  pay  for  an  alteration  and 
another  can  get  away  without  pay¬ 
ing  a  cent  if  she  protests.  This 
makes  a  two  price  store.  The  real 
reason  for  doing  this  is  to  sell  the 
dress  because  it  may  have  been  in 
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stock  for  some  time  or  is  poor  style 
or  color  and  the  buyer  wants  to 
move  it.  This  then  is  an  easy  way 
of  disposing  of  the  garment  without 
taking  a  mark-down  as  should  be 
done.  If  a  buyer  were  made  to  take 
a  mark-down  it  would  reduce  the 
number  of  large  alterations  for  she 
would  see  to  it  that  the  customer 
was  suited  in  another  garment.  In 
many  instances  the  salesperson  sells 
that  particular  garment  because  she 
will  earn  a  P.  M.  Thus  we  not  only 
have  an  expensive  alteration  but 
also  a  P.  M.  on  the  same  garment. 

Inter ‘De partment  T ransfers : 

Stock  repairs  and  pressing  should 
be  charged  back  to  the  departments 
at  cost.  The  break-down  of  the  pay¬ 
roll  and  the  monthly  statement  must 
be  used  to  ascertain  the  correct 
overhead  percentage  to  be  added  to 
direct  labor  to  cover  cost.  A  record 
must  be  kept  of  the  time  spent  on 
each  job  together  with  the  overhead 
jjercentage  added,  and  charged  to 
the  respective  department.  This 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  practi¬ 
cable  after  the  job  is  finished  in 
order  to  keep  the  buyer  advised  as 
to  her  costs  throughout  the  month. 

In  the  case  of  pin  fittings — where 
a  customer  has  no  alteration  done  in 
the  workroom — a  charge  must  be 
made  to  the  department  using  the 
fitter.  It  has  been  the  practice  to 
charge  a  flat  amount  for  each  pin  fit¬ 
ting.  This  charge  should  be  as  near 
cost  as  possible.  In  this  way  a  buy¬ 
er  is  charged  for  only  the  amount  of 
the  fitters’  time  spent  in  her  depart¬ 
ment  and  also  allows  the  fitters  to  be 
moved  from  one  department  to  an¬ 
other  rather  than  having  them 
charged  to  any  particular  depart¬ 
ment.  This  method  of  charging  also 
is  an  automatic  check  on  the  fore¬ 
lady,  as  a  loss  will  be  shown  if  she 
has  too  many  people  for  the  number 
of  fittings.  The  amount  of  pin  fit¬ 
tings  plus  the  alteration  fittings 
should  be  equal  to  all  the  fitters’ 
wages  plus  a  portion  of  overhead. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  sewers  on 
the  selling  floor  to  sew  buttons  on 
coats,  etc.  These  sewers  should  be 
charged  to  the  workroom  and  not 
to  stock  help  as  is  the  practice  in 
some  stores.  The  reason  being  that 
the  workroom  is  able  to  absorb  some 
of  this  work  by  its  regular  person¬ 
nel,  rather  than  adding  a  person  to 
the  stock*  payroll  at  certain  periods. 
Also  it  places  the  responsibility  on 
the  forelady  to  see  that  the  work  is 
done.  Many  times  when  they  are 
charged  to  stock  a  request  must  be 


This  article  by  Mr.  Price  is 
based  upon  a  recent  talk  made 
before  the  Philadelphia  Con¬ 
trollers  Group.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  timely  both  because  of 
the  new  problems  of  work¬ 
room  operation  raised  by  the 
Retail  Code  and  because  the 
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accounting  to  supplement  its 
Workroom  Operating  Manual 
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sent  to  the  workroom  which,  because 
it  is  unexpected,  upsets  the  plans  in 
that  department. 

If  alteration  charges  cover  cost 
and  stock  work  is  charged  back  at 
cost  then  there  should  be  neither 
profit  nor  loss  shown  on  the  work¬ 
room  statement.  If  a  loss  is  sus¬ 
tained  it  must  be  pro-rated  back  to 
the  departments  using  the  room  in 
proportion  to  the  charges  made.  If 
the  loss  was  sustained  on  alteration 
charges  then  it  should  be  pro-rated 
back  on  the  basis  of  alteration  sales. 
If  it  was  sustained  on  stock  repairs 
— which  should  not  be  if  costs  were 
figured  correctly — then  the  inter¬ 
department  transfers  must  be  used 
as  a  basis. 

One  important  item  to  bear  in 
mind  is  the  amount  of  stock  repairs 
made.  This  increases  the  cost  to  the 
store  and  the  workroom  foreperson 
has  no  control  over  the  amount  of 
this  work  done.  The  buyer  con¬ 
trols  this.  The  workroom  must  do 
what  work  is  sent  to  it.  If  a  good 
buying  and  selling  job  as  well  as  a 
good  stockkeeping  job  is  done  by 
the  buyer  then  expense  can  be  re¬ 
duced  in  the  workroom  and  the  buy¬ 
er  will  at  the  same  time  reduce  her 
workroom  cost  and  increase  her 
profits. 

There  are  other  items  entering 
into  the  costs  of  an  alteration  room 
which  should  be  controlled  carefully. 
However,  the  items  mentioned  are 
usually  those  to  which  little  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid.  To  sum  up,  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  following 
points : 

1.  Alteration  prices — so  that  they 
cover  cost,  if  possible,  and  are  not 
lowered  to  excess,  making  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  loss  to  the  store  with¬ 
out  a  corresponding  increase  in 


sales.  This  is  especially  important 
now  since  the  N.  R.  A.  has  increased 
costs. 

2.  Stock  repairs  should  be  trans- 
fered  at  cost  and  a  concentrated 
effort  should  be  made  to  do  a  good 
buying,  selling  and  stockkeeping 
job  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
stock  repairs  and  automatically  re¬ 
duce  the  workroom  cost. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  ex¬ 
pense  of  operating  the  alteration 
workroom,  since  the  store  must 
have  one,  must  be  placed  some¬ 
where.  Alteration  prices  plus  inter¬ 
department  transfers  are  the  only 
means  of  wiping  out  this  cost.  If 
alteration  prices  are  reduced,  then 
inter-department  transfers  must  be 
increased  to  cover  the  deficit  or 
overhead.  Therefore,  the  control  of 
these  two  items  is  very  important. 

3.  All  workroom  labor  should 
l)e  charged  to  the  workroom  and  not 
absorbed  in  the  stock  payroll. 

4.  Mark-downs  should  be  taken 
in  preference  to  giving  free  altera¬ 
tions,  which  throw  the  cost  into 
workroom  and  cover  up  the  figures 
in  the  merchandise  report. 

5.  Quick  information  should  be 
given  as  to  payroll,  purchases  and 
monthly  results  of  operations. 

Men's  Busheling  Room 

This  workroom  seldom  has  any 
revenue.  Revenue  that  is  received 
is  usually  very  small  and  represents 
charges  made  for  repairs  or  for  a 
valet  service.  Therefore,  this  work¬ 
room  is  a  pure  expense  to  the  store 
and  must  be  watched  carefully,  es¬ 
pecially  since  costs  have  increased 
under  the  N.  R.  A. 

This  workroom  in  particular  will 
show  an  increased  expense  because 
of  the  volume  of  work  done  which 
is  promised  for  a  definite  date. 
Formerly  it  was  the  practice  of 
many  stores  to  operate  this  work¬ 
room  overtime  in  order  to  meet 
promise  dates.  Instead  of  a  48  hour 
week  this  room  previously  worked 
closer  to  54  hours  per  week  in  many 
instances.  Therefore,  the  reduction 
from  a  54  hour  week  to  40  hours 
or  44  hours  per  week  is  necessarily 
going  to  show  an  increased  cost. 
A  study  of  the  items  affecting  this 
cost  is  timely. 

The  Busheling  Room  usually  does 
work  for  both  the  basement  store 
and  the  upstairs  store  and  there 
should  be  some  method  of  distribut¬ 
ing  this  loss  equitably.  Taking  the 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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New  Ideas  in  the  Field  of 
Department  Store  Property  Insurance 


Prepared  by 
F.  W.  FREECHTLE 
Controller,  Hale  Bros.  Stores,  Inc., 
San  Francisco,  from  data  compiled 
by  A.  P.  Lange,  Insurance  Execu¬ 
tive,  Hale  Bros.,  Inc. 

The  forms  which  this  article  dis¬ 
cusses  were  prepared  by  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Counties  Con¬ 
trollers  Association,  to  make  effect¬ 
ive  the  theory  that  the  time  to  ad¬ 
just  a  loss  is  when  the  insurance 
policy  is  written.  The  forms  cover 
loss  by  fire  and  kindred  hazards.  In¬ 
surance  is  now  being  written  for 
certain  members  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  under  these  forms. 

Controllers  and  not  Underwriters 
designed  these  forms.  They  were 
several  years  in  the  making  because 
of  the  opposition  encountered  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  persuade  the  Under¬ 
writers  that  the  average  Controller 
knows  more  about  insurance  than 
the  average  insurance  manager 
knows  about  merchandising  or  ac¬ 
counting,  and,  hence,  that  the  Con¬ 
trollers  are  far  better  qualified  to 
draw  an  insurance  contract  to  fit  the 
needs  of  a  department  store  than 
are  the  Underwriters. 

Securing  the  acceptance  of  the 
“Controllers’  Form”  by  Under¬ 
writers  on  California  risks  was 
coupled  with  both  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

The  advantage  lay  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  laws  in  California  to 
prohibit  writing  fire  insurance 
under  any  form  acceptable  to  the 
insured  and  the  Underwriters. 

The  disadvantage  was  that  the 
great  majority  of  fire  insurance 
companies  operating  in  California 
are  members  of  the  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  of  the  Pacific,  which 
fixes  all  rates  and  also  prescribes  in 
minutest  detail,  the  forms  under 
which  members  may  write  insur- 
Mce.  Able  Underwriters,  represent¬ 
ing  the  staunchest  and  most  reliable 
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companies,  found  themselves  pro¬ 
hibited  from  exercising  their  own 
sound  judgment  and  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  rules  of  a  Board  of 
which  they  are  prominent  members. 

Original  Point  at  Issue 

The  sole  point  at  issue  between 
the  Controllers  and  the  Under¬ 
writers  was  insuring  merchandise  at 
its  retail  value — selling  price.  There 
being  no  Board  rule  on  the  subject. 
Underwriters  were  free  to  use  their 
judgment  in  the  matter,  and  insur¬ 
ance  under  such  form  was  freely  ac¬ 
cepted  by  leading  members  of  the 
Board.  Subsequently,  at  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  the  lesser  lights,  unfortu¬ 
nately  constituting  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  a  rule  pro¬ 
hibiting  so  insuring  a  stock  of  mer¬ 
chandise  was  finally  enacted  despite 
the  protest  of  the  better  informed 
minority. 

Attitude  of  Independent 
Underwriters 

Fortunately,  equally  reliable  in¬ 
surance  carriers,  stock  and  non¬ 
stock,  not  bound  by  Board  rules,  ap¬ 
proved  insuring  merchandise  at  re¬ 
tail  as  soon  as  it  was  presented  and 
explained  to  them,  and  as  their  ca¬ 
pacity  to  underwrite  the  business 
was  ample,  the  action  of  the  Board 
resulted  in  nothing  more  serious 
to  the  Controllers  than  vexatious 
delay. 

Further  Concession  by 

Independent  Underwriters 

Taking  advantage  of  the  greater 
liberality  of  these  independent  car¬ 
riers  in  their  dealings  with  assureds 
of  established  reputation  instead  of 
attempting  to  bring  all  to  the  level 
of  a  non-existent  “average”,  the 
Controllers  secured  further  conces¬ 
sions  in  the  inclusion  of  additional 
coverages  and  the  elimination  of  ob¬ 
jectionable  policy  conditions,  with¬ 


out,  however,  increase  in  rate.  In 
order  to  secure  the  greatest  effect¬ 
iveness  and  to  have  concurrency  in 
forms,  those  insuring  their  stocks 
of  merchandise  at  retail,  placed  in¬ 
surance  on  buildings  and  equipment 
with  the  same  insurance  carriers. 

Separate  series  of  policies  were 
written  to  cover  as  follows : 

1.  Building 

2.  Equipment 

3.  Stock  of  Merchandise 

Specific  forms  for  each  of  these 
three  divisions  were  prepared,  dif¬ 
fering  only  in  the  item  covered  and 
certain  clauses  peculiar  to  such  item. 
To  conserve  space  these  specific 

forms  are,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
article,  merged  into  one  as  follows: 

ControUers’  Form 

Item  1. 

$ . On  the  certain 

building  (  s  )  situate . 

. ,  California. 

Item  2. 

$ . On  contents  of 

every  description  including 
those  for  which,  by  the  print¬ 
ed  conditions  of  this  policy, 

liability  must  be  specifically  as¬ 
sumed,  but  excluding  merchan¬ 
dise  as  hereinafter  defined. 

Item  3. 

$ . On  merchandise 

of  every  description. 

The  term  “Company”  where- 
ever  used  in  this  policy  or  any 
part  thereof  shall  be  construed 
to  mean  the  insurer  (s)  issuing 
this  policy. 

The  term  “loss”  wherever 
used  in  this  policy  or  any  part 
thereof  shall  be  construed  to 
include  “damage.” 

The  term  “building  (s)” 
wherever  used  in  this  policy  or 
any  part  thereof  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  include 
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(1)  Additions  adjoining  and 
communicati  ig  therewith. 

(2)  All  permanent  interior  and 
exterior  fixtures  belonging 
thereto. 

(3)  All  materials,  supplies  and 
equipment  used  or  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the 
maintenance,  repair  or  al¬ 
teration  thereof,  while  con¬ 
tained  therein  or  within 
300  feet  thereof. 

The  term  “merchandise” 
wherever  used  in  this  policy  or 
any  part  thereof  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  include  all  store,  office, 
packing  and  shipping  supplies 
of  every  description. 

All  property  described  in 
Items  2  and  3  is  insured 
whether  owned  by  the  insured 
or  sold  but  not  removed  or  for 
which  liability  is  or  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  insured,  while 
contained  in,  on  or  under  said 
building (s)  and  also  while  in 
or  on  cars  or  vehicles  while 
within  300  feet  of  said  build- 
ing(s)  and  also  while  in  on 
and/or  under  sidewalks,  plat¬ 
forms,  alleyways  and  open 
spaces,  provided  such  merchan¬ 
dise  be  located  within  twenty- 
five  feet  of  said  building (s). 

It  is  a  condition  of  this  ix)licy 
that  in  case  of  loss  occur¬ 
ring  hereunder  the  premium 
applicable  to  the  amount  of  loss 
payment  shall  be  earned  for 
the  term  of  the  policy  and  the 
amount  of  such  loss  shall  be 
automatically  reinstated  after 
its  occurrence  and  this  insur¬ 
ance  shall  then  cover  for  the 
amount  provided  for  here¬ 
under,  and  in  consideration  of 
such  reinstatement  the  named 
insured  shall  pay  this  company 
an  additional  premium  at  pro 
rata  of  the  rate  applicable 
thereto  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  this  policy  on  the  amount 
of  the  loss  paid. 

In  the  event  of  loss  on  mer¬ 
chandise  the  settlement  of 
claims  thereon  shall  he  at  the 
flamed  insured's  selling  price 
of  such  merchandise  at  the 
above  mentioned  location's) 
on  the  day  preceding  the  loss. 

The  term  “value”  wherever 
used  in  this  policy  or  any  part 
thereof  in  connection  with  Item 
3  hereof  shall  be  construed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agreement  as  to 
settlement  of  claims  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

It  is  expressly  stipulated  and 


Both  Mr.  Lange  and  the 
San  Francisco  Controllers’ 
Croup  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  their  accomplishment  in 
respect  to  advancing  the  idea 
of  insurance  at  retail  values. 
The  article  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Freechtle  is  presented  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  stimulate 
discussion  of  this  topic  by  the 
various  other  local  Control¬ 
lers’  Groups. 

H.  I.  Kleinhaus, 

Manager, 

Controllers'  Congress 

• 

made  a  condition  of  this  policy 
that,  in  the  event  of  loss  under 
Item  3  hereof,  this  Company 
shall  be  liable  for  no  greater 
proportion  thereof  than  the 
amount  hereby  insured  bears 
to  the  actual  value  of  the 
property  insured  at  the  time 
when  such  loss  shall  hapiien, 
nor  for  more  than  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  this  policy  bears 
to  the  total  insurance  thereon. 
In  the  event  that  the  aggregate 
claim  for  any  loss  is  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  insurance  upon  the 
property  described  herein  at  the 
time  such  loss  occurs,  no  special 
inventory  or  appraisement  of 
the  undamaged  property  shall 
be  required. 

The  amount  of  insurance 
under  this  policy  is  provisional 
and  attaches  at  all  times  in 
amount (s)  equivalent  to  .  .  .% 
of  the  difference  between  the 
named  insured’s  selling  price 
of  the  merchandise  described 
herein  and  the  amount  of  spe¬ 
cific  insurance  (other  than  pro¬ 
visional  insurance),  if  any, 
thereon;  but  in  no  event  shall 
the  liability  under  this  policy 
exceed  $  . 

The  named  insured  agrees 
to  forward  to  this  company 
monthly  statements  showing  ac¬ 
tual  value  of  the  merchandise 
insured  and  location  (s)  of 
same  as  of  the  last  business 
day  of  each  month  and  other 
insurance  thereon. 

At  the  expiration  of  this 
policy  and  after  deducting  spe¬ 
cific  insurance,  if  any,  at  the 
location (s)  described  herein,  an 
average  of  the  total  remaining 
value (s)  reported  at  the  loca¬ 
tion  (s)  described  herein  (but 
not  in  excess  of  the  limit  of  lia¬ 


bility  herein  established)  shall 
be  made,  and  if  the  premium  on 
such  average  value (s)  at  the 
rate  applying  at  the  location (s) 
exceeds  the  provisional  premi¬ 
um,  the  named  insured  shall 
pay  to  the  insurer  an  additional 
premium  for  such  excess;  and 
if  such  premium  is  less  than 
the  provisional  premium,  this 
Company  shall  refund  to  the 
named  insured  any  excess  paid 
hereunder.  Adjustment  of  the 
premium  earned  and  the 
amount  of  deposit  premium 
shall  be  made  annually  as  here¬ 
in  provided. 

This  Company,  or  its  duly 
apixjinted  representative,  shall 
l)e  permitted  at  all  reasonable 
times  during  the  term  of  this 
policy,  to  inspect  the  property 
covered  hereunder  and  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  named  insured’s 
books,  records  and  policies,  in 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  any 
property  covered  hereunder. 

This  insurance  shall  in  no 
way  be  prejudiced  by  reason 
of  the  named  insured  hereunder 
not  having  the  unconditional 
sole  ownership  of  any  of  the 
property  mentioned  or  insured 
or  by  the  existence  of  deeds 
of  trust  or  chattel  mortgages. 

Permission  granted  to  gener¬ 
ate  illumitiating  gas  or  vapor 
and  to  keep  and  use  articles, 
things  and  materials  incidental 
to  the  business  conducted  there¬ 
in  and  for  the  operation  of  said 
premises. 

Permission  granted  for  other 
insurance ;  to  enlarge,  recon¬ 
struct  or  dismantle  the  premi¬ 
ses,  and  to  make  additions,  al¬ 
terations  and  repairs  without 
limit  of  time,  this  insurance 
to  cover  on  or  in  same ;  to 
maintain  communications  with 
adjoining  buildings ;  to  work 
at  any  and  all  times ;  to  be  and 
remain  vacant  or  unoccupied; 
to  change  hazards  and  occu¬ 
pancies;  to  shut  down  or  cease 
operations,  and  to  release  any 
persons,  corporations  or  others 
from  liability  for  loss. 

This  insurance  shall  not  l)e 
prejudiced  by  any  breach  of 
warranty  or  condition  of  this 
policy  unless  such  breach  shall 
exist  at  the  time  of  loss  and 
then  shall  be  applicable  only  to 
the  specific  property  affected 
thereby  and  shall  involve  no 
other  insurance,  nor  by  any  de¬ 
lay  in  giving  notice  of  loss, 
{Continued  on  page  104) 
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P  er  s  o  nnel 


What  Selling  Service  Means 


Avery  successful  series  of  six 
salesmanship  conferences  was 
recently  completed  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Loeser  &  Company,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Genevieve  Gordon,  Personnel 
Director.  A  modern  touch  was 
given  by  referring  to  the  confer¬ 
ences  as  broadcasts  and  the  idea  was 
so  cleverly  carried  out  by  the  formal 
introductions  of  the  announcer,  the 
ringing  of  chimes,  and  the  use  of 
microphones  that  until  near  the  end, 
many  of  the  store  audience  thought 
all  the  world  might  listen  if  it  would. 
The  station  was  called  WSSM — the 
letters  standing  for  “What  Selling 
Service  Means’’.  This  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  first  conference  in  which 
the  store’s  standard  of  salesmanship 
was  discussed  and  right  and  wrong 
methmls  of  approaching  customers 
were  both  talked  about  and  demon¬ 
strated  through  brief  dialogues. 

In  the  second  conference  on 
“What  the  Customer  Wants  to 
Know  About  the  Merchandise  She 
Buys’’,  a  number  of  salespeople  de¬ 
scribed  their  own  merchandise  and 
did  it  so  well  that  doubtless  some 
sales  were  made  to  the  audience, 
though  this  was  not  the  purpose  of 
the  exercise.  Questions  which  sales¬ 
persons  must  be  prepared  to  answer 
were  given  as  follows : 

1.  In  what  colors  does  the  merchan¬ 
dise  come? 

2.  In  what  sices  does  the  merchan¬ 
dise  come? 

3.  In  what  styles  does  the  merchan¬ 
dise  come? 

4.  In  what  prices  does  the  mer¬ 
chandise  come? 

5.  Is  there  an  extra  supply  of  this 
merchandise  in  the  regular  de¬ 
partment  ? 

6.  Is  there  an  additional  supply  of 
this  merchandise  in  reserve 
stock  ?  Where  is  the  reserve 
stock  kept? 

7.  What  is  the  best  way  to  display 
this  merchandise  in  showing  it 
to  the  customer? 

8.  What  are  the  special  selling 
points  about  this  merchandise 
which  customers  want  to  know? 


•  Under  this  title  a  series  of 
salesmanship  conferences  was 
recently  conducted  by  Miss 
Genevieve  Gordon,  Personnel 
Director  at  Frederick  Loeser 
&  Company.  The  major  part 
of  the  third  conference,  which 
was  on  customer  types,  is  print¬ 
ed  here. 


Fashion 

Quality 

buitability 

Newness 

Texture 

Color 

Exclusive 

Durable 

Workmanship 

Finish 


Trade  Name 

Savings 

Price 

Material 

Cleaning 

Advertised 

Popular 

Use 

Season 

History 


Other  subjects  taken  up  in  these 
“broadcasts”  were: 


Interesting  types  of  customers 
that  salespeople  meet. 

How  to  make  suggestions  that  are 
helpful  to  customers. 

What  can  be  learned  from  the 
store’s  advertising. 

Selling  service  to  our  own  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  last  conference  of  the  series 
was  presented  entirely  in  dialogue. 
A  section  manager,  a  floor  superin¬ 
tendent,  a  member  of  the  Training 
Department  and  a  non-executive 
employee  talked  informally  about 
shopping  passes,  shopping  hours, 
employee  discounts,  the  attitude  to¬ 
ward  employee  customers  and  the 
need  of  cooperation  all  around.  It 
is  possible  that  this  free-for-all  on 
questions  of  keen  personal  interest 
to  all  present  was  of  greater  benefit 
to  the  store  as  a  whole  than  any  of 
the  other  conferences.  Grievances 
melted  away  as  reasons  behind  rules 
became  better  understood.  Are  we 
not  too  apt  to  consider  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Booklet  all-sufficient?  Is  it  not 
often  simply  handed  to  the  new  em¬ 
ployee  with  instructions  to  read  and 
heed  the  contents?  An  hour  or  two 
could  not  be  better  invested  than  in 
carefully  explaining  the  “rules  and 
regulations”  which  largely  fill  the 
pages  of  these  manuals. 


We  are  printing  the  major  part 
of  the  third  conference  because  of 
its  applicability  to  stores  of  every 
type  and  size.  The  subject  was 

“Interesting  Customers  That 
Salespeople  Meet” 

Let’s  make  believe  that  all  the 
store’s  a  stage  and  all  the  employees 
merely  players.  The  customers  com¬ 
prise  the  audience.  It  is  up  to  us 
to  put  on  a  good  show  every  day 
in  the  week,  because  in  our  threatre 
the  audience  only  pays  when  it  likes 
the  performance.  We  have  to  please 
the  young  girl  who  is  buying  party 
favors  in  the  stationery  as  well  as 
the  heiress  choosing  sables  in  the 
furs.  We  are  glad  to  have  positions 
that  make  us  actors  in  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  drama  of  real  life. 

Imagine  that  we  have  opened  a 
shop  and  invested  in  it  all  the  money 
we  have  in  the  world.  To  us  and 
our  families,  its  success  is  vitally 
important.  With  what  delight  would 
we  see  a  patron  enter  and  how  cor¬ 
dially  would  we  welcome  her ! 
What  pains  we  would  take  to  please 
and  satisfy  her  so  that  we  could 
add  her  name  to  our  list  of  perma¬ 
nent  customers !  That  same  spirit 
and  attitude  should  be  ours  in 
handling  our  customers  at  Loeser’s. 

Let  us  consider  four  facts  about 
customers.  First,  the  customer  is 
an  invited  guest ;  second,  the  custom¬ 
er  is  not  bound  to  buy  at  any 
particular  store ;  third,  the  customer 
comes  into  the  store  either  with  a 
definite  idea  of  purchasing  or  just 
to  look  around;  and  fourth,  when 
customers  stop  buying,  the  store 
closes  its  doors  permanently.  We 
must  thoroughly  appreciate  these 
facts  to  know  how  to  treat  customers 
and  how  to  sell  merchandise. 

We  must  analyze  our  customer 
for  sales  opportunities  in  much  the 
same  way  as  we  analyze  each  article 
of  merchandise  for  selling  points. 
We  must  know  what  sales  points 
will  appeal  to  Mr.  Everybody,  those 
which  will  attract  Mrs.  Thrifty, 
what  will  arouse  Miss  Silence  and 
the  points  which  will  convince  Mr, 
Stonewall. 

We  cannot  make  a  clear-cut 
classification  of  human  beings.  We 
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cannot  sort  out  certain  types  and 
catalog  and  label  them  as  we  might 
a  collection  of  books.  Take  our¬ 
selves,  for  example.  In  the  evening 
we  may  feel  one  way  toward  a 
certain  proposition  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  next  morning  our  feel¬ 
ings  toward  that  proposition  are 
totally  different.  By  noon  we  may 
be  feeling  entirely  different  again, 
so  that  our  actions  at  any  one  of 
these  periods  might  be  misleading 
to  a  person  who  tried  to  place  us 
in  a  type  classification. 

An  attempt  to  classify  customers 
is  just  as  liable  to  error.  Much  may 
be  learned,  however,  from  actions, 
conversation,  expression,  appear¬ 
ance  and  mannerisms.  The  way  a 
customer  walks  into  the  departm.;nt, 
her  manner  in  making  known  her 
wants,  her  conversation,  her  facial 
expression  and  her  general  appear¬ 
ance  all  are  clues  to  her  personality 
and  temperament. 

Let’s  regard  all  customers  as 
“bundles  of  sales  possibilities”,  all 
wanting  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
price  and  all  reacting  favorably  to 
courteous  attention. 

Decided  Type 

The  curtain  goes  up.  We  are  on 
the  stage.  We  say,  “Good  Morning, 
Mrs.  Decided  Customer.”  She 
acknowledges  our  greeting  with 
some  such  statement  as  “Show  me, 
please,  a  pair  of  full-fashioned  sun 
tan  hose,  size  9^.”  She  is  the  de¬ 
cided  type  of  customer  who  buys 
confidently  and  quickly.  She  may 
be  recognized  usually  by  her  con¬ 
fident  bearing,  her  definite  state¬ 
ments  as  to  exactly  the  article  de¬ 
sired,  and  her  ap^xirent  knowledge 
of  what  she  is  buying.  We  must 
serve  this  customer  immediately, 
courteously,  and  specifically  as  to 
her  wishes.  We  should  agree  with 
her  whenever  possible  because  in 
most  cases  she  is  already  sold  on 
what  she  wants  before  entering  the 
store. 

A  second  type  of  decided  custom¬ 
er  is  the  confident,  “know-it-all” 
type.  Good  salesmanship  consists 
often  in  supplying  what  the  custom¬ 
er  lacks  and  this  customer  often 
lacks  patience.  Let  us  be  patient, 
for  if  we  are,  we  can  sell  her  much 
merchandise.  Tickle  her  vanity,  ask 
her  opinion,  get  her  to  talk.  Do  not 
contradict  or  argue.  We  might  base 
our  selling  points  on  her  attitude, 
saying,  “As  you  know  so  well  by 
your  own  experience”  or  “You  will 
understand  when  I  remind  you  of 
its  remarkable  durability.”  Then, 
too,  this  type  of  customer  relishes 


a  word  or  two  from  the  buyer  or 
assistant  buyer,  so  if  either  of  them 
is  around,  bring  him  into  the  sale. 

Deliberate  Customer 

A  man  walks  in  a  leisurely  man¬ 
ner  up  to  our  counter  and  asks  to 
look  at  some  shirts.  We  may  or 
may  not  know  just  how  to  present 
the  merchandise — but  as  he  care¬ 
fully  adjusts  his  glasses,  minutely 
examines  the  material,  scrutinizes 
the  buttons  and  studies  the  seams, 
we  are  fairly  safe  in  assuming  that 
he  is  a  deliberate  customer.  Should 
we  say,  “This  is  a  fine  shirt”  ?  Posi¬ 
tively  not !  Specific  selling  points 
should  be  given,  each  one  backed 
with  detailed  explanation  and  proof, 
as  “That  is  a  color- fast  and  pre¬ 
shrunk  shirt.  It  has  the  (‘Blank’) 
label  which,  as  you  know,  is  that  of 
one  of  the  best  manufacturers  in 
the  country.”  Our  selling  points 
must  be  presented  in  a  logical  order 
and  our  explanation  must  be  de¬ 
tailed  and  interesting.  We  must 
convince  him  that  we  know  our  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Can’t  Decide 

Unlike  the  deliberate  buyer,  the 
undecided  customer  has  little  idea 
of  what  she  wants  and  unless  we 
are  able  to  dicover  her  needs  and 
crystallize  them,  she  is  likely  to 
leave  the  store  without  buying.  We 
must  supply  her  with  decision.  Let 
us  say,  for  example,  that  this  cus¬ 
tomer  comes  in  for  a  pair  of  gloves. 
She  thinks  she  would  like  a  pair  of 
nice  plain  kid.  Then  she  fancies 
chamois.  No,  she  wants  wool  for 
warmth.  Then  her  eye  travels  to 
gauntlets  with  fur  backs.  And  then 
another  thought,  she  can’t  go  to 
church  in  those,  nor  slip  them  in  her 
coat-pocket  so  easily,  so  her  fancy 
turns  again  to  the  plain  kid.  Thus, 
she  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
pairs  of  gloves  and  cannot  decide 
which  to  take.  She  may  hesitate  be¬ 
cause  of  fear  of  consequences — 
afraid  that  she  will  be  sorry  if  she 
buys — therefore,  we  must  help  this 
fickle  customer  to  make  up  her  mind 
as  to  what  she  really  wants.  Too 
much  merchandise  confuses  her,  we 
must  concentrate  on  one  article — the 
one  best  suited  to  her  needs.  We 
must  lead  her  into  a  decision,  not 
with  the  idea  of  forcing  her  to  take 
the  merchandise,  but  with  the  as- 
,  sumption  that  she  has  already  de- 
'  cided.  When  waiting  on  this  unde- 
l  cided  customer,  we  must  be  re- 
:  served,  polite  and  courteous.  She 
,  likes  our  assistance  if  it  is  given 
>  tactfully. 


We  are  going  to  pause  for  a 
moment  for  a  demonstration.  The 
scene  is  in  the  Glove  Department. 
This  undecided  customer,  whom  we 
have  just  been  discussing,  comes 
back  with  her  kid  gloves — we  spent 
probably  an  hour  yesterday  helping 
her  decide  between  the  suede,  the 
chamois  and  the  kid,  and  thought 
surely  she  was  satisfied  and  would 
have  no  regrets,  but  alas,  the  kid 
gloves  are  being  returned. 

Salesperson:  Good  morning,  I  re¬ 
member  waiting  on  you  yester¬ 
day. 

Customer:  (Ignoring  salesperson) 

I  want  to  speak  to  the  Floor 
Walker,  please. 

Salesperson:  Yes,  certainly.  (Calls 
Section  Manager) — Mr.  Jen¬ 
sen. 

Customer:  (haughty  manner)  Floor 
Walker? 

Sec.  Manager :  I  am  the  Section 
Manager,  madam. 

Customer:  I  want  to  return  these 
gloves.  I  was  undecided  what 
to  buy  and  I  took  them  at  the 
salesperson’s  suggestion. 

Sec.  Manager:  (Opens  bag,  re¬ 
moves  gloves  and  Loeser’s 
salescheck)  Don’t  you  want  to 
look  at  some  other  gloves? 
Customer:  Well,  you  see,  I  didn’t 
know  whether  I  wanted  the  kid 
or  the  chamois,  or  the  suede, 
and  I  am  not  sure  now  which 
ones  I  want. 

Sec.  Manager :  Miss  Resch,  will  you 
show  the  customer  a  selection 
of  gloves. 

Salesperson :  (customer  picks  up 
chamois  gloves) — You  have  in 
your  hand  the  black  chamois 
gloves.  They  are  made  well  and 
have  attractive  back  stitching. 
Customer:  No,  I  just  finished  wear¬ 
ing  some  fabric  gloves  and  I 
don’t  want  another  pair. 
Salesperson:  (showing  suede) — 
These  are  the  suede  made  with 
pique  seaming;  they  are  the 
slip-on  variety  which  is  the 
style  the  smartest  women  are 
wearing  this  spring. 

Customer:  No,  they  are  too  dressy 
for  the  costume  I  have  on. 
Salesperson :  The  kid  gloves  are 
really  the  best.  I  see  you  are 
carrying  a  kid  bag  and  wearing 
kid  shoes.  Kid  gloves  will  com¬ 
plete  your  ensemble  in  a  com¬ 
bination  that  is  very  fashion¬ 
able. 

Customer:  Well,  I  guess  you  are 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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S  a  I  esmanship 


Animate  Your  Merchandise 


HAT  a  dull  business  selling 
humdrum  things  like  needles 
and  thread  and  elastic  — 
gloves,  buttons  and  what  not !  How 
can  these  objects  inspire  a  good 
sales  talk — what  can  a  body  say  to 
interest  the  customer  in  buying  them 
here  instead  of  somewhere  else?” 

This  monologue  of  thought  runs 
through  the  mind  of  Jane  of  the 
smallwares  as  she  listlessly  takes  the 
money  and  hands  over  the  counter 
to  her  customer  her  purchase  of 
needles  or  thread  or  elastic. 

Sally  in  the  gloves  feels  this  way 
too — just  gloves  and  gloves — just 
that — no  more ! 

But  one  day  Jane  and  Sally  put 
on  their  seven  league  boots  and  their 
travel  specs  and,  following  the  lead 
of  their  bumps  of  curiosity,  roamed 
over  the  whole  world  gaining  glimp¬ 
ses  of  work  and  workers  every¬ 
where.  Full  of  zest,  back  they  came 
to  their  counters,  eager  to  tell  about 
their  trip.  Needles  and  pins,  elastic 
and  gloves  now  brought  before  them 
scenes  from  their  travels  and  added 
an  eager  hit  to  their  sales  talks.  The 
merchandise  was  more  alive,  more 
worth  while  because  of  the  human 
interest  behind  it.  And  gradually 
the  customer’s  interest  grew;  she 
understood  better  what  she  was  buy¬ 
ing  and  when  she  went  home  and 
looked  over  her  purchases,  she 
mused,  “I  think  I  like  to  buy  my 
elastic  at  Brown.  Baker’s,  because 
that  efficient  little  Jane  knows  so 
well  what  she  is  offering  me.” 

The  alert  twins  were  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  interesting  facts  about 
their  merchandise.  From  books,  pic¬ 
tures,  news  reels,  educational  and 
travel  films  and  magazines,  they 
gathered  pertinent  information. 
They  haunted  the  library  especially 
to  read  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  Asia,  travel  literature, 
stories  historic  and  geographic,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
bulletins  on  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Trade.  They  even  read  the  junior 
commercial  and  physical  geograph¬ 
ies,  brought  home  by  younger 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Why  not  try  their  recipe?  Go 
further  than  your  merchandise 
manuals — make  the  world  your 
hunting  ground  and  bring  home  tro¬ 
phies  of  knowledge  such  as  these : 


BY  EDITH  W.  FISHER 

Owner, 

Original  Thread  &  Needle 
Shop,  Boston,  Mass. 


Gloves 

Remember  Lindbergh’s  flight  over 
South  America?  He  went  to  Rio 
and  the  Argentine,  crossed  the 
Andes  to  Chile,  went  up  the  coast 
to  Peru  and  then  surmounted  the 
Andes  with  a  mighty  swing  which 
brought  him  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  Amazon.  There  he  flew  over 
prairies  and  plains  that  human 
foot  had  never  trod.  The  land 
teemed  with  beasties  who  had  never 
seen  a  human  lieing  much  less  an 
aeroplane!  Interested  in  all  that  he 
could  see  and  learn,  Lindl)ergh 
would  swoop  down  near  the  earth 
to  get  a  better  view  and  the  startled 
animals  would  throw  up  their  heads 
and  dart  for  the  brush.  One  news- 
pajier  story  tells  of  peccary  pigs  that 
ran  like  mad  at  sight  of  the  plane 
which  they  doubtless  thought  was 
some  unknown  monster.  * 

These  peccary  pigs  run  the  plains 
of  South  America,  Russia  and 
Mexico.  They  are  hardy  and  have 
no  fear  of  bruises  in  scuttlin 
through  the  underbrush.  Naturally] 
their  skins  get  scratched  and  wel 
all  know  that  our  pig-skin  glovesi 
often  show  scars.  For  it  is  the  skin 
of  this  type  of  pig  that  furnishes  the 
ever-enduring,  good-looking  gloves 
that  we  all  consider  the  liest  for  out¬ 
door  sports  and  driving.  These 
gloves  were  first  made  in  England 
for  ditch-diggers,  because  they  were 
cheap  and  flexible  and  when  wet 
would  dry  out  j)erfectly.  They  cost 
a  shilling  then,  but  when  they  t)egan 
to  be  used  for  general  wear,  the 
price  went  up  as  the  cut  improved. 

Years  ago,  in  the  White  Mount¬ 
ains  of  New  Hampshire,  the  far¬ 
mers  and  drivers  of  wood  teams  and 
the  brakemen  on  the  railroad  all 
wore  leather  gloves  made  of  buck¬ 
skin.  The  gloves  were  nearly  water¬ 
proof  and  were  strong,  washable 
and  warm.  Today,  these  useful 
gloves  from  the  original  county  in 
New  Hampshire  are  worn  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  where  wintry 
winds  prevail.  Th's  is  an  example 
of  how  a  special  need  creates  the 
article  to  fill  the  need. 


I 

lo  ' 


Sewing  Silk 

Almost  every  good  product  that 
we  sell  had  its  origin  in  the  personal 
genius  and  industry  of  an  individual. 
Spool  silk  was  first  made  in  this 
country  to  meet  a  need  discovered  by 
a  Yankee  peddler  out  in  Michigan. 
He  came  from  a  fine  old  farm 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires 
and  went  west  as  a  young  man.  He 
ran  a  dry  goods  peddler’s  cart  and 
the  farmers’  wives  depended  on  him 
for  their  needles  and  pins  and  dress 
materials  and  sewing  necessities. 
Finding  that  they  couldn’t  get  a 
sewing  silk  of  the  kind  they  needed, 
he  and  his  brother  experimented  and 
finally  produced  a  silk  that  for  40 
years  has  been  enjoyed  in  a  world 
of  quality.  From  a  small  factory 
in  Michigan,  their  business  grew  to 
great  factories  in  New  England  and 
the  west,  and  the  influence  of  those 
old  Yankees’  love  for  fine  quality 
lasted  and  endured  throughout  the 
years  to  the  last  moment  tliat  those 
men  lived.  Their  name  liecame  a 
.synonym  for  quality  in  silk. 

Sewing  Machine  Oil 
Your  customer  comes  to  you  for 
a  good  sewing  machine  oil.  She  had 
trouble  with  her  machine  l)ecause 
she  used  a  cheap  oil.  Now  what  are 
[you  going  to  sell  her?  In  every 
good  oil  right  for  fine  machines  and 
small  tools,  the  base  should  lie  sperm 
oil  which  our  ancestors  in  Nantucket 
and  New  Bedford  made  long,  diffi¬ 
cult  journeys  to  obtain.  If  you  be¬ 
gin  to  study  the  source  of  this  oil 
from  the  blubber  of  whales,  your 
search  will  take  you  back  to  the 
history  of  Cajje  Cod — New  Bed¬ 
ford  and  Nantucket.  You  will  fol¬ 
low  the  intrepid  whalers  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  on  their  perilous,  two  and 
three  year  voyages  to  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic.  You  will  enjoy  the 
whaling  adventures  in  a  book  called 
“Moby  Dick”  by  Herman  Melville, 
and  your  next  vacation  trip  may  l)e 
to  Cape  Cod  where,  on  the  walls  of 
the  New  Bedford  Court  House,  are 
pictured  scenes  from  the  whaling 
industry,  the  work  of  Clifford  Ash¬ 
ley,  a  famous  New  Bedford  artist. 

Featherbone 

Who  does  not  love  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Thanksgiving  dinner  with 

{Continued  on  page  83) 
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The  Bulletin  Board  of  Code  ^ews 


A  Digest  of  Information  for  Retailers 


BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Department 


A  further  list  of  codes  with  com¬ 
modities  and  terms  covering  the  60 
codes  and  supplements  approved  be¬ 
tween  March  15th  and  May  15th 
is  now  available  through  the  Code 
Department.  Members  who  have  not 
received  the  earlier  lists  should  ad¬ 
vise  this  Department  and  they  will 
be  sent  immediately. 

• 

Employee  Discounts  on  Books 

The  Association  has  succeeded  in 
securing  a  ruling  from  the  Code 
Authority  of  the  Booksellers  Code 
that  now  permits  discounts  to  em¬ 
ployees  of  department  stores  on  all 
books. 

Under  the  code  this  was  inter¬ 
preted  a  month  ago  to  limit  dis¬ 
counts  to  employees  of  book  depart¬ 
ments  only,  but  following  a  protest 
by  the  Association  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  changed  this  interpretation 
to  jiermit  all  store  employees  to  ob¬ 
tain  discounts  on  their  individual 
purchases. 

The  interpretation  issued  May 
16th  by  the  National  Booksellers 
Code  Authority  reads  as  follows: 

“Only  bona  fide  employees 
of  department  stores  or  college 
bookstores  are  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  employees’  discount.  In 
college  stores  which  are  owned 
by  the  university,  none  other 
than  those  directly  employed  in 
the  bookstore  shall  be  classed 
as  employees.” 

• 

The  Carpet  and  Rug  Code  now 
has  in  full  operation  the  clause  No. 
19-A  which  controls  the  granting  of 
allowances  by  manufacturers.  On 
May  14th  General  Johnson  lifted 
the  stay  on  this  provision  which 
states  that  retail  stores  are  to  be 
credited  paid  the  volume  allowances 
based  only  on  merchandise  invoiced 
to  an  individual  company.  In  its 
present  form  this  provision  will  not 
seriously  affect  allowances  granted 
to  our  member  stores. 

Retail  Stores  Relieved  From 
Trucking  Code  Fee 

The  proposed  90  cents  registra¬ 
tion  fee  which  the  Trucking  Code 
planned  to  impose  on  “not  for  hire” 


21  Codes  Protested 
During  May 

Manufacturing  Pharmaceutical  & 
Biological  Industry 
Coat  and  Suit  Fair  Trade  Practi¬ 
ces 

Lock  and  Builders  Hardware  Man¬ 
ufacturing 

Bedding  Manufacturing  Amend¬ 
ments 

Wholesale  Paint,  Varnish,  Lacquer 
Trade 

Wholesale  Embroidery  Trade 
Retail  Jewelry  Amendment 
Oil  Burner  Industry 
Metal  Jacketed  Jug  Manufacturing 
Biscuit  and  Cracker  Baking 
Millinery  &  Dress  Trimming  Braid 
&  Textile  Industry- 
Woven  Wood  Fabric  Shade  In¬ 
dustry  • 

Hosiery  Amendment 
Waste  Paper  Trade 
Rubber  Sundries  Manufacturing 
Amendment 

Telegraph  Comunications 
Cotton  Garment  (Fair  Trade  Prac¬ 
tices  for  all  Divisions) 

Hearing  on  Outside  Salesmen 
Plastic  Novelties  Manufacturing 
Book  Publishing  Industry 
Prison  Labor  Compact 


vehicles  has  been  indefinitely  stayed 
by  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  imposition  of  this  fee  was 
vigorously  protested  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  unfair  to  our  members 
who  are  already  paying  a  code 
assessment  under  their  own  code. 
This  should  result  in  a  saving  to 
stores  in  our  membership  alone  of 
close  to  $15,000  annually  and  also 
relieve  stores  from  the  necessity  of 
filing  statistical  information  with  an 
outside  Code  Authority.  Morris 
Landau,  head  of  the  Association’s 
Delivery  Division,  has  done  a  good 
job  in  making  this  saving  to  our 
members. 

• 

Optical  stores  are  definitely  un¬ 
der  the  Retail  Code  and  must  com¬ 
ply  with  the  hour  and  wage  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Retail  Code.  This 
decision  was  made  on  May  14th  by 
Divisional  Administrator  King,  and 
until  the  Retail  Optical  Code  is 
finally  approved  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  all  optical  departments  and  op¬ 
tical  stores  are  considered  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Retail  Code. 


An  effort  on  the  part  of  Interior 
Decorators  and  Custom  Upholster¬ 
ers  to  have  a  separate  code  of  their 
own  is  being  opposed  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Irving  C.  Fox  has 
filed,  with  the  Administration,  a 
brief  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that 
members  of  this  group  definitely 
belong  to  the  Retail  Trade  and 
should  be  under  the  Retail  Code  in 
their  operations. 

• 

Mr.  Fox  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Conference 

Irving  C.  Fox,  who  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  at  nearly 
500  N.R.A.  hearings  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  manufacturers’  codes,  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  discussion 
on  the  governmental  and  economic 
problems  created  by  N.  R.  A.,  held 
May  12th  and  13th  at  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University.  The  gathering  in¬ 
cluded  20  leading  economists,  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  government  officials, 
university  leaders  and  newspaper 
editors  and  industrialists.  It  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  economic  problems  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Associ¬ 
ation  and  was  directed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  Hart  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University. 

The  conference  lasted  for  two 
days,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  May 
12th  and  13th,  and  was  held  in  the 
Hotel  Stafford  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
Fox  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  first  session  which 
dealt  with  the  government  and  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  problems  created  by 
N.  R.  A.  codes  in  relation  to  the 
consumer,  small  business  enter¬ 
prises  and  the  aspects  of  monopolis¬ 
tic  control  created  under  codes. 

• 

The  Labor  Percentage  Under 
the  Grocery  Codes 

Clauses  similar  to  the  Retail  Code 
on  a  percentage  to  be  added  to  the 
invoice  cost  of  merchandise  are  in 
the  Retail  and  Wholesale  Grocery 
Codes.  A  wholesaler  must  add  2% 
to  his  invoice  and  a  retailer  6%. 
The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  retailers,  on  direct  pur¬ 
chases,  must  add  both  percentages. 
An  interpretation  obtained  from  the 
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Administration  in  Washington  is  as 
follows : 

“Where  a  retailer  purchases 
directly  from  a  manufacturer 
and  the  retailer  performs  no 
wholesale  function  such  as 
warehousing  and  distribution 
not  for  resale,  in  other  words 
distribution  to  retail  units  of  a 
zone,  he  need  add  only  the 
6% ;  if  a  retailer  warehouses 
and  distributes  he  must  add  the 
2%  provided  the  manufacturer 
has  not  already  added  the  2% 
differential  to  his  price  to  the 
retailer.” 

Mr.  Fox,  in  further  com¬ 
ment  on  this  ruling  says: 

“I  would  state  generally  that 
merchandise  in  the  department 
or  in  reserve  stock  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  manner  which  reserve 
stock  is  carried  by  a  store 
would  present  no  question  of  a 
wholesale  function,  but  if  mer¬ 
chandise  were  held  in  a  ware¬ 
house  and  distributed  to  two 
or  more  stores  of  a  chain  then 
that  would  constitute  a  whole¬ 
sale  function,  but  if  the  price 
charged  to  the  retailer  per¬ 
forming  this  act  has  a  2%  dif¬ 
ferential  in  favor  of  the  whole¬ 
saler  then  the  retailer  would  be 
obligated  to  add  only  6%  to  the 
net  delivered  cost  of  his  mer¬ 
chandise.” 

• 

The  Furniture  Code  Authority 
was  asked  at  its  last  meeting  to  con¬ 
sider  an  amendment  to  the  Furni¬ 
ture  Code  which  would  prohibit 
selling  of  furniture  to  the  consumer 
by  manufacturers  in  comi)etition 
with  retailers.  It  was  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  and  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draft  an  amendment  to 
accomplish  this  purjxjse. 

• 

Mr.  Fox  has  suggested  to  the 
National  Recovery  .Administration 
that  all  supplemental  codes  to  the 
wholesale  Code  should  contain  a 
clause  that  it  shall  be  an  unfair 
trade  practice  for  a  wholesaler  to 
sell  to  the  ultimate  consumer  unless 
he  has  a  definite  retail  department 
under  the  Retail  Code. 

• 

Under  the  Retail  Jewelry  Code  it 
is  considered  unfair  trade  practice 
for  stores  to  advertise  prices  for 
watch  repairs  at  definite  prices.  It 
is,  however,  jiermitted  to  list  the 
prices  in  an  advertisement  with  the 
term  “as  low  as”  before  the  price. 


The  Umbrella  Industry  is  trying 
to  make  it  easier  for  retailers  to 
comply  with  the  label  provisions  of 
their  code.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
them  by  the  Association  that  placing 
the  label  inside  the  umbrella  neces¬ 
sitated  unnecessary  inspection.  As 
soon  as  practicable  the  label  will  be 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  umbrella 
and  until  such  time  as  this  can  be 
done  every  invoice  will  have  a  state¬ 
ment  on  it  that  labels  have  been 
attached  to  the  umbrellas  in  the 
shipment. 

• 

Retailers  who  have  an  awning  de¬ 
partment  in  which  awnings  are 
made  are  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Retail  Division  of  the  Canvas 
Goods  Code.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  not  subject  to  assessment, 
but  the  budget  has  been  submitted 
for  ap])rovai  and  is  expected  to  be 
effective  shortly.  The  open  price 
l)rovision  of  the  code  which  requires 
filing  of  prices  is  not  yet  in  effect. 
The  stores  which  sim])ly  take  orders 
for  making  and  installation  and  do 
not  do  any  processing  themselves 
are  not  under  this  code. 

• 

The  Association’s  efforts  to 
eliminate  from  codes  provisions  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  retailers  is  increasing¬ 
ly  effective. 

The  latest  tabulation  of  results 
obtained  shows  that  during  the  last 
two  months  in  35  codes  protested 
we  won  65  cases  out  of  105  pro¬ 
tests — a  i)ercentage  of  64%. 

This  is  a  big  improvement  over 
results  in  the  first  three  months 
when  we  only  obtained  results  in 
29%  of  our  ])rotests. 

The  table  on  this  jiage  shows  the 
scope  of  N.  R.  A.  activities  and  the 
large  interest  that  retailers  have  had 
in  these  activities. 

• 

Ban  Lifted  on  Return  of  Worn 
Bathing  Suits 

The  Knitted  Outerwear  Code 


Authority  has  changed  its  ruling  on 
returns  so  that  worn  garments 
which  develop  defects  upon  wear 
may  be  returned  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  for  credit. 

This  action  was  taken  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Cleveland  and  is  a  result 
of  the  many  protests  made  by  your 
Association  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  member  stores  in  making  a  vig¬ 
orous  inspection  of  bathing  suits 
which  resulted  in  heavy  returns 
upon  receipt  of  the  merchandise. 

The  new  interpretation  of  the 
Knitted  Outerwear  Code  returns 
clause  is  as  follows: 

a.  Knitted  outerwear  manufac¬ 
turers  may  accept  the  return  of 
worn  garments  for  purixjses  of  re¬ 
pair,  or  for  adjustment,  only  when 
the  return  is  made  because  of 
proven  inherent  defects  in  material 
and/or  manufacture  not  discover¬ 
able  before  wear. 

b.  Knitted  outerwear  manufac¬ 
turers  may  accejJt  the  return  of  un¬ 
worn  garments  only  for  defects  in 
material  and/or  manufacture  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  return  is  made  with¬ 
in  thirty  days  after  receipt  by  the 
customer. 

c.  In  case  of  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  any  instance,  sjiecial 
exception  may  l)e  made  by  the  Code 
.Authority  upon  presentation  of  all 
facts  and  circumstances. 

d.  In  the  event  of  any  return  the 
following  procedure  must  be  ob¬ 
served  :  ( 1 )  that  the  customer  send 
the  seller  a  written  request  for  per¬ 
mission  to  make  such  return  stating 
in  detail  the  reasons  therefor,  and 
sending  a  coj^y  to  the  Code  Author¬ 
ity;  (2)  that  the  seller  agree  and 
be  able  to  maintain  the  ^xisition  that 
the  return  is  justified  under  the 
terms  of  this  Code  definition;  (3) 
that  the  written  request  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  together  with  all  details  relat¬ 
ing  to  such  returns  be  preserved 
by  the  seller  and  made  available  for 
insjiection  by  the  Code  Authority 
ui)on  its  request. 


N.  R.  A.  CODES  AND  RETAILERS’ 
ACTIVITIES  SUMMARIZED 
SEPT.  1,  1933  TO  MAY  15,  1934 


Hearings  Held 

All 

Codes 

1314 

Of  Interest 
To  Retailers 
511 

Codes 

Protested 

Codes  Not 
Protested 

Codes  Submitted 

787  (1) 

452 

326 

126 

Cocles  Approved 

474  (2) 

217 

140 

77 

Codes  Pending 

313 

235 

186 

49 

(1)  Includes  642  basic  and  145  supplemental  codes. 

(2)  Includes  427  basic  and  37  supplemental  codes. 
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Summary  of  Provisions 
Which  Affect  Retailers 
in  Codes  Approved 
during  May 

BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Mamger,  Merchandising  Division 

RETAIL  CODES  Prices:  Minimum  prices  may  be  estab¬ 

lished,  with  the  consent  of  70  per  cent 


BARBER  SHOP  TRADE 
Approved  April  19 

Effective  Date:  This  code,  other  than 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
accomplishment  of  the  following  require¬ 
ments,  shall  not  become  effective  as  to 
any  trade  area  or  subdivision  thereof 
until  the  Code  Authority  shall  have  desig¬ 
nated  the  boundaries  of  that  area,  estab¬ 
lished  a  local  Administrative  Board,  de¬ 
termined  the  uniform  service  names  for 
barber  services,  and,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Administrator,  entered  into  a  price 
stabilization  agreement. 

Cm'ers:  Any  place  having  as  its  prim¬ 
ary  purpose  the  rendering  of  the  several 
services  constituting  the  Barber  Shop 
Trade  (shaving  and  trimming  the  beard, 
cutting  and  dressing  the  hair,  and  render¬ 
ing  kindred  personal  services,  principally 
to  males)  for  compensation. 

Labor  Provisions:  The  code  provides 
for  a  forty-eight  hour  week,  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  weekly  wage  of  from  $13  for 
barbers  and  $6.50  for  manicurists  in 
places  under  5,000  population,  to  $17.00 
for  barbers  and  $8.50  for  manicurists  in 
cities  over  350,000  population  and  their 
suburban  areas.  A  differential  of  $1.00 
is  allowed  for  the  South,  and  also  for 
apprentices.  Barbers  shall  receive  com¬ 
missions  based  upon  their  gross  weekly 
receipts.  Manicurists  shall  be  paid  not 
less  than  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  of 
their  gross  weekly  receipts.  Neither 
barbers  nor  manicurists,  however,  may 
be  paid  less  than  the  minimum  weekly 
rates. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  prohibits 
misleading  advertising,  the  use  of  vio¬ 
lence  or  intimidation,  secret  rebates,  the 
dilution,  substitution  or  misrepresentation 
of  materials  used,  the  renting  or  leasing 
of  chairs,  booths  or  tables  to  barbers  or 
manicurists  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  provisions  of  the  code.  It  reauires 
that  prices  for  services  or  treatments 
rendered  be  conspicuously  posted,  and  that 
combinations  of  services  may  not  be 
rendered  for  less  than  the  total  of  the 
prices  of  the  individual  services.  Bar^r 
schools  are  required  to  display  placards 
in  clear  and  legible  type  within  the  shop, 
and  street  signs  in  letters  not  less  than 
8  inches  high,  to  indicate  clearly  to  the 
prospective  customer  that  such  establish¬ 
ment  are  barber  schools. 


of  the  members  of  the  trade,  m  any 
trade  area  or  subdivision  thereof.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  exception  in  case  of 
undue  hardship,  or  for  revision  of  mini¬ 
mum  prices  where  35  per  cent  of  the 
members  in  any  trade  area  object  to  the 
established  prices. 

Copies  of  the  Code  are  obtainable  at 
a  cost  of  five  cents  each  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Washington 
D.  C.,  or  from  the  nearest  local  office 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

BOOKSELLERS  DIVISION  OF 
THE  RETAIL  TRADE 
Effective  April  13 

Co7’ers:  Any  store  or  department  or 
section  of  a  store  used  for  or  engaged 
in  the  bookselling  trade  (defined  to  in¬ 
clude  all  selling  to  the  consumer  and 
not  for  the  purposes  of  resale,  and/or 
renting  to  the  consumer,  for  a  considera¬ 
tion,  of  trade  books  and/or  text  books). 

Price  Protection :  No  bookseller  shall 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  copy  or  edition 
of  any  book  during  the  first  six  months 
after  the  publication  date  thereof,  or  if 
published  before  Julv  1  in  any  year,  until 
January  1  of  the  following  year,  at  a 
price  lower  than  the  publisher’s  published 
price  thereof.  At  any  other  time  after¬ 
ward,  no  bookseller  shall  sell  at  prices 
lower  than  provided  in  the  preamble  and 
paragraph  1  of  Section  1  of  Article  VIII 
of  the  Retail  Code. 

Exceptions  are  made  in  the  case  of  bona 
fide  clearance  and  discontinued  books,  if 
advertised,  marked  and  sold  as  such. 
Such  books,  if  entitled  to  price  protection 
as  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
shall  first  be  offered  for  return  to  the 
bookseller’s  source  of  supply  at  not  more 
than  invoice  cost.  Damaged,  second-hand 
or  shelf-worn  books,  advertised  marketl 
and  sold  as  such,  and  books  sold  on  final 
liquidation  of  a  business  are  also  ex¬ 
cepted.  The  National  Booksellers  Code 
Authority  may  make  further  regulations, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator.  Sales  to  public  libraries,  schools 
and  school  libraries,  colleges  and  college 
libraries,  church  libraries,  charitable  or¬ 
ganizations,  State  reading  circles  and 
other  public  agencies,  for  institutional  and 
/or  institutional  library  purposes  only, 
are  excepted.  (The  Code  Authority  has 
the  power  to  recommend  maximum  dis¬ 


counts  for  such  sales  to  the  Administra¬ 
tor.)  Exception  is  also  made  for  sales 
to  a  bookseller’s  employees  for  their 
personal  use,  and  for  sales  governed  by 
State  laws  and/or  contracts  with  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  makii^ 
it  mandatory  that  the  prices  shall  not 
be  more  than  the  lowest  price  at  which 
the  bookseller  currently  makes  any  other 
sale.  Sales  for  the  liquidation  of  bank¬ 
rupt  stock  are  also  excepted. 

Remainders  are  also  excepted  from 
the  price  protection  provisions.  The 
Code  Authority  shall  issue  regulations 
defining  and  regulating  the  sales  of  re¬ 
mainders.  In  the  event  of  alleged  vio¬ 
lation,  an  affidavit  from  the  source  of 
supply  stating  that  the  books  in  question 
are  in  fact  publishers’  remainders  and 
not  manufactured  especially  for  remainder 
sale,  may  be  required. 

Gifts  of  Boohs  as  inducements  for  the 
purchase  of  other  books  are  prohibited, 
except  in  the  case  of  members  of  the 
subscription  and  mail  order  book  indus¬ 
try,  if  such  books  are  special  editions 
readily  distinguishable  in  format  from 
the  regular  trade  edition,  or  if  they 
are  trade  editions  originally  published  in 
the  United  States  not  less  than  two  years 
before  such  offer. 

(Note:  The  clauses  summarized  alm'C 
replace  the  provisions  of  Article  Pill 
of  the  general  Retail  Code  so  far  as 
booksellers  are  concerned.) 

Administration :  The  National  Book¬ 
sellers’  Code  Authority  is  to  appoint  vari¬ 
ous  committees,  to  study  conditions  in 
the  trade  and  recommend  further  rules 
and  regulations  to  the  Administrator. 
Local  Booksellers  Commhtees  are  to  he 
formed  in  each  Local  Retail  Code  Au¬ 
thority  to  administer  this  code.  Whe'e 
a  separate  Local  Booksellers  Code  Au¬ 
thority  is  needed,  application  may  be 
made  by  the  National  Authority  to  the 
Administrator. 

Price  Control :  The  Administrator  shall 
appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  and 
report  on  any  claim  of  unwarranted  in¬ 
crease  in  publisher’s  list  prices  or  decrease 
in  discount  to  any  bookseller,  or  any 
other  unwarranted  increases  in  cost  and 
/or  prices  caused  by  increased  or  chang¬ 
ing  costs  due  to  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act. 


RETAIL  RUBBER  TIRE  AND 
BATTERY  TRADE 
Effective  May  14 

Retailers  of  rubber  tires  and  batteries 
are  required  to  post  and  keep  conspicu¬ 
ously  posted  copies  of  this  code.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  IVashinn- 
ton,  D.  C..  or  from  the  nearest  district 
office  of  the  Dehartment  of  Commerce, 
at  five  cents  each. 

Covers:  The  sale  or  offering  for  sale 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  and  not  for 
resale  purposes  of  solid  or  nneumatic 
rubber  tires,  pneumatic  rubber  tubes, 
automotive  storage  batteries  for  starting, 
lighting  and/or  ignition  service  radio 
receiving  storage  batteries,  tire  or  battery 
parts  and  accessories,  automobile  rims 
and  wheels  in  connection  with  change¬ 
over  from  one  type  of  equipment  to  an¬ 
other.  and  the  servicing  of  products  of 
the  trade. 

Po.stinq :  Copies  of  the  code  must  be 
posted  in  con.spicuous  places  .-'ccess'hle 
to  all  employees. 
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Postiiifi  of  Prices:  Each  member  of 
the  trade  is  required  to  post  and  keep 
conspicuously  posted  in  his  establishment 
or  establishments  a  copy  of  his  prevail¬ 
ing  schedule  of  retail  orices.  These  prices 
must  also  be  filed  with  the  Code  Author¬ 
ity. 

Labor  Provisions:  The  code  establishes 
a  48-hour  week  and  a  minimum  weekly- 
wage  ranging  from  $12  to  $15,  according 
to  the  population  and  location  of  the 
trade  area. 

Emergency  Prices  may  be  set  by  tbe 
Administrator,  on  his  own  initiative  or 
on  request  of  the  Code  Authority.  If 
such  prices  are  set,  sales  below  these 
lowest  reasonable  cost  prices  are  pro¬ 
hibited.  On  May  3,  the  Administrator 
issued  Administrative  Order  410-3  (avail¬ 
able  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments  or  the  district  offices  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce)  which  established 
.such  emergency  prices,  effective  May  14. 
This  order  ai.so  forbids  tbe  extension 
of  any  guarantee  or  warranty  except 
against  defects  in  material  and  work¬ 
manship  for  a  period  of  90  days  from 
date  of  .sale.  On  May  16,  however,  this 
order  was  stayed  for  a  period  of  30 
days,  and  hence  is  not  now  in  effect. 

Discounts:  No  member  shall  allow  a 
cash  discount  in  excess  of  2  per  cent. 
Products  may  not  be  sold  on  a  deferred 
installment  or  time  basis  unless  the  total 
selling  price  includes  an  amount  for  legal 
interest  and  other  usual  carrying  charges. 

Trade  Practices:  The  trade  practice 
provisions  of  this  code  regulate  advertis¬ 
ing  methods,  and  prohibit  guarantees  of 
prices  on  future  deliveries  (defined  as 
deliveries  to  be  made  30  days  after  date 
of  order),  false  invoicing,  secret  rebates, 
commercial  bribery,  false  marking  or 
branding,  inducing  breach  of  contract 
between  competitors  and  tb^ir  customers 
defamation  of  competitors,  inaccurate 
claims  of  generally  underselling,  and  the 
use  of  such  terms  as  “unconditional 
guarantee”  when  conditions  are  in  fact 
imposed  on  the  replacement  or  exchange 
of  the  merchandise  in  question.  The 
code  regulates  the  sale  of  “blemished” 
or  “second”  merchandise,  obsolete  or  dis¬ 
continued  designs,  trade-in  allowances, 
guarantees,  reconditioned  or  rebuilt  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  provides  for  a  study  to  be 
made  by  the  Code  Authority  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  leasing  tires  to  taxicab  and  bus 
companies.  The  rendering  of  battery 
rental  or  recharging  services,  or  of  any 
service  other  than  delivery  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts  away  from  the  member’s  premises, 
without  reasonable  compensation  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

MANUFACTURERS’  CODES 

ADVERTISING  METAL  SIGN  AND 
DISPLAY  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 

(.A  Division  of  the  Fabricated 
Metal  Products  Industry) 
Effective  April  30 

Caa'crs:  The  manufacture  of  advertis- 
ing_  signs  and  advertising  or  merchan¬ 
dising  displays  which  are  fabricated  en¬ 
tirely,  or  in  substantial  part,  or  metal 
prwessed  or  decorated  with  lacquers, 
paint,  inks,  or  other  similar  materials  bv 
means  of  production  methods  ordinarily 
u»d  in  the  making  of  metal  signs  or 
displays  in  quantities  of  like  size  and 
design.  It  shall  also  cover  and  include 
the  making  and/or  the  furnishing  of  in¬ 


cidental  signs  and  display  accessories, 
such  as  erecting  materials,  brackets, 
supplementary  imprint  panels,  and  letter¬ 
ing  of  imprints,  without  limitation  of 
number. 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  are  net  cash 
30  days  or,  if  discount  is  allowed,  such 
discount  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  one 
per  cent  for  cash  in  ten  days,  or  within 
ruch  periods  as  a  customer  uniformly 
discounts  his  bills. 

Delivery:  All  goods  shall  be  sold  f.o.b. 
point  of  manufacture  with  no  freight 
allow-ance  or  equalization.  Where  a  cus¬ 
tomer  insists  upon  a  delivered  price,  full 
tran.sportation  charges  shall  be  included 
in  the  selling  price. 

Guarantees:  No  member  of  the  indus¬ 
try  shall  guarantee  the  durability  of  any 
product,  but  this  shall  not  prevent  rea¬ 
sonable  guarantees  as  to  workmanship. 

Estimating:  Estimating  the  cost  of 
framed  or  unframed  metal  signs  on  a 
square  foot  basis  is  prohibited.  Each 
size  of  metal  signs  shall  be  figured  on 
Its  own  merits,  according  to  the  material 
I'equired. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  cwle  pro¬ 
hibits  sales  below  cost  (except  to  meet 
competition),  .secret  rebates,  imitation  of 
trade  marks  or  trade  names,  commercial 
bribery,  false  marking  or  branding  mis¬ 
representation  or  false  or  misleading 
advertising. 


CELLULOID  BUTTON,  BUCKLE  AND 
NOVELTY  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 
Effective  April  30 

Coz'ers:  The  manufacture  of  buttons, 
buckles  and  novelties  made  wholly  o 
celluloid  or  with  celluloid  as  a  major 
raw  material. 

Terms:  Maximum  cash  discounts  are 
2/10  e.o.m.,  net  30  days;  or  3/10. 

Delivery :  Shipments  shall  be  f.o.b. 
point  of  origin. 

Prices:  Sales  below  cost  are  prohibited, 
except  to  meet  competition  and  in  the 
case  of  distress  merchandise.  When  the 
Code  Autliority  determines  that  an  emer¬ 
gency  exists  in  the  industry,  “floor” 
prices,  based  on  the  lowest  reasonable 
cost,  may  be  established,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator. 

Returns,  except  for  defects  in  manu¬ 
facture,  delay  in  delivery,  and  errors  in 
shipments,  may  not  be  accepted. 

Consignment  selling  and  the  exchange 
of  merchandise  are  prohibited. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  the  use  of  misleading  advertising 
or  selling  methods,  false  invoicing,  false 
marking  or  branding,  secret  rebates,  com¬ 
mercial  bribery,  and  the  requirement  that 
one  product  shall  be  purchased  or  leased 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  purchase  or  lease 
of  another. 

(ConthiHcd  on  page  92) 


The  NRA  Label  under  Approved  Manufacturers’  Codes 

Manufacturers  in  the  twelve  industries  listed  below  are  now  attaching 
NRA  labels  to  their  merchandise,  to  indicate  that  it  has  been  manufactured 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  approved  codes: 

Blouse  and  Skirt  Knitted  Outerwear 

Coat  and  Suit  (Women’s)  Men’s  Clothing 

Corset  and  Brassiere  Millinery 

Cotton  Garment  Novelty  Curtains,  Draperies,  Bed- 

Dress  spreads,  and  Novelty  Pillows 

Hat  Manufacturing  (Men’s)  Robe  and  Allied  Products 

If  merchandise  is  received  zehich  should  hear  the  NRA  label  hut  does 
not,  it  is  suggested  that  you  notify  the  manufacturer  at  once.  Under 
the  Retail  Code,  you  may  purcha.se,  sell  or  exchange  merchandise  manu¬ 
factured  under  a  c<xte  which  requires  the  NRA  label  unless  such  mer¬ 
chandise  bears  the  label. 

Beginning  June  11,  infants  and  children’s  wear  will  carry  an  NR.\  label. 
Merchandise  manufactured  after  that  date  will  carry  a  cloth  label;  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  manufacturer’s  stock  prior  to  June  11,  hut  shipped  after 
that  date  will  bear  a  gummed  sticker.  Retailers  who  wish  to  purchase 
gummed  stickers  for  stock  shipped  to  them  prior  to  June  11  may  order 
such  stickers,  at  $2.00  per  thousand,  direct  from  the  Infants’  and  Children’s 
Wear  Code  Authority.  10  West  .33  Street,  New  York  City. 

Among  the  industries  which  have  not  yet  announced  their  label  regu¬ 
lations  but  whose  codes  provide  for  their  use  are : 

Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear  In-  Ltiggage  and  Fancy  Leather  G<xk1s 
dustrv 


Ladies’  Handbag 

Light  Sewing  Industry  except  Gar¬ 
ments 


Men’s  Garter,  Susepndcr  &  Belt 
Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture 
Rainwear 

Undergarment  and  Negligee 


The  code  authority  for  the  T.eather  and  Woolen  Knit  Glove  Industry 
recently  announced  that  manufacturers  would  begin  labelling  merchan¬ 
dise  manufactured  on  and  after  Julv  1.  but  that  shipments  of  unlabeled 
merchandise  m’eht  be  made  up  to  November  1.  The  method  by  which 
retailers  may  obtain  labels  for  stocks  on  band  has  not  yet  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

IMPORTANT!  Some  confusion  has  arisen  as  to  the  use  of  the  NRA 
label  for  women’s  pajamas.  W’ omen’s  cotton  sleeping  navjamas  come  under 
the  Cotton  Garment  Code  and  should  carry  the  NRA  label  adopted 
bv  that  industry  on  May  1.  Women’s  lounging  pyjamas  come  under 
the  recently  annroved  cofle  for  the  L^ndergarment  and  Negligee  In¬ 
dustry,  and  will  require  NRA  labels  as  soon  as  tbe  regulations  for 
issuing  such  labels  are  set  up  by  this  industrv.  Women’s  beacb  anparel. 
sucb  as  shorts  slacks  and  two  or  three  piece  sets  (made  from  woven 
100%  cotton  fabrics)  are  not  specifically  included  under  any  of  the  codes 
thus  far  approved. 
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Anticipation  Limited  by 

Mannfacturers’  Codes 


Anticipation  is  another 

thing  now  controlled  by 
codes  and  it  is  necessary  to 
have  si^ecific  knowledge  as  to 
which  codes  permit  it. 

A  study  of  164  approved  codes 
affecting  commodities  sold  in  re¬ 
tail  stores  has  been  made  by  the 
Code  Department  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  discloses  that  only  22  codes 
specifically  permit  the  taking  of 
anticipation  on  all  invoices  and, 
in  addition,  two  which  otherwise 
do  not  permit  anticipation,  al¬ 
low  it  on  holiday  datings.  How¬ 
ever,  only  two  other  codes  sj^e- 
cifically  prohibit  the  taking  of  an¬ 
ticipation. 

There  are,  however,  52  more 
cases  of  codes  where  anticipa¬ 
tion  may  not  be  taken  because. 


BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE, 

Code  Department 


either  through  thoughtlessness  of 
the  code  writers,  or  intention,  the 
standardized  terms  included  in 
the  codes  do  not  mention  it  and 
as  a  result  no  anticipation  is  to 
be  taken. 

The  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  very  definitely 
ruled  that  where  uniform  terms 
state  “not  in  excess  of”  a  cer¬ 
tain  discount,  no  anticipation  may 
be  taken  on  the  invoices.  Some 
industrial  groups  did  not  real¬ 
ize  that  uniform  terms  provis¬ 
ions  would  have  this  effect  and,  in 
several  cases,  amendments  have 


been  proposed  by  the  industries 
themselves  to  permit  anticipation. 
Mr.  Fox,  for  your  Association, 
is  now  advising  the  Recovery 
.Administration  of  this  situation 
at  the  hearings  and  making  the 
request  that  anticipation  be  spe¬ 
cifically  permitted  in  the  final 
draft  of  the  code. 

Of  course,  where  terms  are 
not  specifically  mentioned  in  a 
code,  anticipation  may  be  taken 
as  has  been  customary  in  the 
past.  Of  the  codes  thus  far  ap¬ 
proved  85  controlling  commodi¬ 
ties  sold  in  retail  stores  have  no 
mention  in  them  of  terms  and 
it  is  presumed  that  in  all  these 
codes  anticipation  is  permissible. 

The  following  tables  list  the 
codes  under  which  anticipation  is 
permitted  or  prohibited. 


Artificial  Flower  &  Feather  Ind. 
Athletic  Goods 
Blouse  &  Skirt  Mfg. 

Cotton  Textile  Ind. 

Supplement  No.  1  for  Cotton 
Converting 

Dress  Mfg. 

Furniture  Mfg. 

Household  Ice  Refrigerator 
Handkerchief  Ind. 

Lace  Mfg. 

Ladies’  Handbag 


ANTICIPATION  ALLOWED— 6% 

Light  Sewing  Ind. 

Motor  Robe  Division 

Luggage  &  Fancy  Leather  Goods 
Industry  (Amendment) 

Men’s  Garter,  Suspender  &  Belt  Ind. 
(Anticipation  on  “Holiday”  trade 
only) 

Millinery  Industry 
(Amendment) 

Nottingham  Lace  Curtain  Ind. 

Radio  Wholesaling  Trade;  Division  of 
Wholesaling  or  Distributing  Trade 

Robe  &  Allied  Products 


Sanitary  &  Waterproof  Specialties 
Mfg. 

(Anticipation  only  on  Holiday 
Goods) 

Toys  &  Playthings 
Underwear  &  Allied  Products 
Upholstery  &  Drapery  Textile  Mfg. 
Wholesale  Millinery  Trade 
6%  or  legal  rate  governing  con¬ 
tract,  whichever  is  lower 

Wool  Textile  Ind. : 

Piece  Goods  Div. 

Blanket  Division 


Bedding  Mfg. 


ANTICIPATION  PROHIBITED 


Excelsior  &  Excelsior  Products 
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Academic  Costume 
Art  Needlework  Ind. 

Beauty  &  Barber  Equip.  &  Supplies 
Trade 

Boot  &  Shoe 

Candle  Mfgrs.  &  Beeswax  Bleachers 
&  Refiners  Industry 
Carpet  &  Rug  Mfg. 

Celluloid  Button,  Buckle,  &  Novelty 
Mfg. 

Chewing  Gum 
Cigar  Containers  Ind. 

Corset  &  Brassiere 
Cotton  Cloth  Glove 
Covered  Button  Ind. 

Cutlery,  etc.,  Mfg. 

Drapery  &  Upholstery  Trimming 
Dry  Color  Industry 
Earthenware  Industry 
Elec.  Storage  &  Wet  Primary  Battery 
Ind. 

Envelope  Industry 


Expanding  &  Specialty  Paper 
Products  Ind. 

Folding  Paper  Box 

Food  Dish,  Pulp  Paper  Plate  Mfg. 
Industry 

Furniture  &  Floor  Wax  &  Polishing 
Industry 

Infants’  &  Children’s  Wear  Industry 

Insecticide  &  Disinfectant  Industry 

Knitted  Outerw'ear 

Leather  &  Shoe  Finish,  Polish  & 
Cement  Mfg. 

Light  Sewing  Ind.  Except  Garments 
(Exclusive  of  Motor  Robe  Di¬ 
vision) 

Marking  Devices  Ind. 

Men’s  Neckwear  Ind. 

Novelty  Curtains,  Draperies,  Bed¬ 
spreads,  &  Novelty  Pillows 

Paint,  Varnish  &  Lacquer  Mfg. 

Paper  Bag  Mfg. 

Pleating  Stitching  &  Bonnaz  &  Hand 
Embroidery  Industry 


TERMS  NOT  SPECIFIED 


All  Metal  Insect  Screen* 

American  Glassware* 

.\merican  Match* 

Band  Instrument  Mfg. 

Brush  Mfg.  Industry* 

Bulk  Drinking  Straw,* 

Wrapped  Drinking  Straw 
Wrapped  Toothpick  & 

Wrapped  Manicure  Stick 
Canvas  Goods  Ind.* 

Coat  &  Suit  Ind. 

Coated  Abrasives 
Coffee  Industry* 

Coin  Operated  Machine 
Commercial  Stationery  &  Office 
Outfitting  Trade* 

Cooking  &  Heating  Appl.* 

Cordage  &  Twine* 

Cork  Industry* 

Corrugated  &  Solid  Fibre  Shipping 
Container* 

Cotton  Garment  Ind. 

Cotton  Textile  Ind. 

Cylindrical  Liquid  Tight  Paper 
Container* 

Dry  &  Polishing  Mops* 

Electrical  Mfg.* 

Electrotyping  &  Stereotyping 
Industry 

Fibre  Can  &  Tube  Ind.* 

Fibre  &  Metal  Work* 

Clothing  Button 
Fibre  Wallboard* 

Flag  Mfg.  Industry 


Fluted  Cup,  Pan  Liner  &  Lace  Paper 
Industry* 

Forged  Tool  Industry* 

Gas  Appl.  &  Apparatus* 

Glazed  &  Fancy  Paper* 

Gummed  Label  &  Embossed  Seal 
Industry* 

Gumming  Industry* 

Hair  Cloth  Mfg.* 

Hat  Mfg.  Industry* 

Hosiery  Industry 
Ladder  Manufacturing* 

Leather  &  Woolen  Knit  Glove 
Linoleum  &  Felt  Base  Industry 
Lumber  &  Timber  Products 
Mayonnaise  Industry* 

Medium  &  Low-Priced  Jewelry* 
Men’s  Clothing  Industry 
Millinery  &  Dress  Trimming,  Braid 
&  Textile  Industry 
Musical  Merchandising  Mfg. 

Open  Paper  Drinking  Cup  &  Round 
Nesting  Paper  Food  Container* 
Outdoor  Advertising  Trade* 

Paper  &  Pulp  Industry* 

Paper  Distributing  Trade* 

Perfume,  Cosmetic  &  Other  Toilet 
Prep.* 

Petroleum  Industry* 

Photographic  Mount.  Ind.* 
Photographic  &  Photo  Finishing 
Industry* 

Picture  Moulding  &  Picture  Framing* 
Plumbing  Fixtures** 

Porcelain  Enameling 


*Open  price  lists  may  include  terms  of  individual  manufacturer. 

**Uniform  terms  to  be  set  by  Code  Authority 


Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture 
Assembling  Industry 

Powder  Puff  Mfg. 

Ready-Made  Furniture  Slip  Cover 
Mfg. 

Rubber  Mfg.: 

Hard  Rubber  Division 
Sponge  Rubber  Div. 

Rubber  Sundries 
Rainwear  Division 
Saw  &  Steel  Products  Mfg. 

Schiffli  Hand  Machine  Embroidery 
Shoe  Last  &  Shoe  Form  Industry 
Umbrella  Industry 
Undergarment  &  Negligee 
Upholstery  &  Dec.  Fab.  Tr.  Suppl. 
Velvet  Industry 

Washing  &  Ironing  Machine  Mfg. 
Wallpaper  Industry 
Wholesale  Stationery  Trade 
Wholesale  Wallpaper 
Women’s  Belt  (Amendment) 


Restaurant  Industry- 
Rubber  M  fg. : 

Heel  &  Sole  Division* 

Rubber  Flooring  Div.* 

Rubber  Footwear  Div.* 

Rubber  Tire  Industry* 

Rug  Chemical  Processing 
Sample  Card  Industry* 

Sanitary  Napkin  &  Cleansing  Tissue* 
Sewing  Machine  Industry  including 
Rebuilders  Division 
Set-up  Paper  Boxes* 

Shoe  Rebuilding  Trade 
Silverware  Mfg. 

Slide  Fastener  Ind.* 

Small  Arms  &  Amunition* 

Smoking  Pipe  Mfg. 

Snap  Fastener  Mfg.* 

Soap  &  Glycerine  Mfg. 

Stationery,  Tablet  &  School  Paper* 
Table  Oil  Cloth  Ind. 

Tag  Mfg.* 

Tool  &  Implement  Mfg.* 

Transparent  Materials  Converters 
Ind.* 

Trucking  Ind. 

Upholstery,  Spring  &  Accessories 
Mfg.* 

Vacuum  Cleaner  Ind. 

V'^enetian  Blind  Industry* 

Wadding  Industry 
Waxed  Paper  Industry* 

Wholesale  Automotive  Trade* 
Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Trade 
Wrench  Manufacturing* 
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Codes 


Executive  Order  Stays  Fur  Code  Clauses 


IN  explanation  of  the  effect  upon 
the  retailer  of  the  Fur  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Code,  which  was  signed  in 
Washington  on  May  21st,  E.  R. 
Dibrell,  Vice-President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dry  Goods  Corp.,  and  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Retailers’  Protec¬ 
tive  Committee,  has  issued  the 
following  statement: 

“The  Fur  Code  was  signed  by 
the  President  with  an  indefinite  stay 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  2% 
discount  provision  which  was  re¬ 
quested  by  the  manufacturers,  as 
well  as  the  tax  separate  basis  of 
buying  which  they  also  asked  to 
have  included  in  their  Code.  The 
specific  wording  of  the  stay  in 
General  Johnson’s  announcement  as 


•  Usual  discount  terms  and  tax 
included  basis  remain  unchanged 
for  present. 

printed  in  Women’s  Wear  on  May 
22nd  is  contained  in  Paragraph  2 
of  the  Executive  Order  which  reads 
as  follows: 

That  the  provisions  of  Sec¬ 
tion  13  (discount  and  tax 
separate  section)  Section  14 
(fur  trimming  discount  pro¬ 
vision)  and  Section  21  (pro¬ 
hibiting  commissions  to  resi¬ 
dent  buyers)  of  Article  VIII 
be  and  are  hereby  stayed  pend¬ 
ing  further  study  and  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  probable  effects  of 
such  provisions  on  the  estab¬ 
lished  practice  and  marketing 
needs  of  the  industry,  and 


until  the  approval  by  me  of 
recommendations  of  the  Code 
Authority  based  upon  such  in¬ 
vestigation  and  subject  to  my 
further  order. 

As  far  as  the  retailer  is  con¬ 
cerned,  this  means  that  for  the 
present,  until  such  study  and  in¬ 
vestigation  (which  may  take  con¬ 
siderable  time)  is  completed,  retail¬ 
ers  may  continue  to  buy  their  furs 
in  the  usual  manner  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  as  far  as 
terms  and  the  tax  included  basis 
is  concerned.  The  Associated  Dry 
Goods  Corp.  are  continuing  to  place 
their  orders  for  fur  coats  on  a 
10/10  EOM,  tax  included,  basis.’’ 


Accounting  Procedure  for  Alteration  Workrooms 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


number  of  alterations  received  for 
each  department  and  pro-rating  the 
loss  on  this  basis  is  not  equitable 
since  the  basement  departments 
usually  have  much  less  work  than 
the  upstairs  departments.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  basement  would  be 
charg^  too  much  and  would  stand 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  upstairs  de¬ 
partments.  Therefore,  the  loss 
should  be  distributed  according  to 
the  amount  of  work  done  on  each 
alteration. 

This  can  be  accomplished  easily 
without  a  great  deal  of  clerical  labor 
by  making  a  time  study  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  operations  and  giving  them  a 
time  value.  By  numbering  these 
operations  the  examiner  merely 
places  the  numbers  of  the  operations 
done  on  the  alteration  tickets  and 
these  numbers  are  recapi>ed  for  each 
department.  The  expense  of  the 
room  is  pro-rated  back  in  proportion 
to  the  total  time  value  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  done.  In  charging  back  this 
expense  any  employee  working  ex¬ 
clusively  for  one  department  such 
as  a  fitter  in  the  upstairs  men’s  de¬ 
partment,  should  be  charged  back 
directly  and  the  balance  should  be 
divided  proportionately. 


The  cost  of  the  time  value  is  the 
medium  by  which  the  efficiency  of 
the  room  is  judged.  Therefore,  the 
monthly  workroom  statement  should 
contain  statistics  showing  the  cost  of 
the  time  value. 

Operating  Factors  Affecting  Costs 

So  much  for  the  actual  accounting 
procedure.  Now  let  us  consider 
some  of  the  items  affecting  the  cost 
of  this  room  and  how  some  internal 
Recounting  records  may  help  to  re¬ 
duce  expense. 

As  stated  before  there  is  very 
little  revenue  received  in  this  room 
and  although  a  great  deal  of  talk 
has  been  spent  over  the  charging 
for  alterations  no  definite  collective 
action  has  actually  been  taken. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
going  to  get  very  far  with  this  plan, 
for  I  do  not  believe  that  some  of  the 
large  men’s  clothing  store  chains 
will  agree  to  such  a  plan.  In  the 
face  of  such  competition,  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable  if  department  stores  could 
afford  to  charge  for  alterations. 
Therefore,  we  must  look  to  our  own 
organizations  in  an  effort  to  re¬ 
duce  expense. 


The  expense  of  this  workroom  is 
increased  by : 

1.  Buying — Poor  selection  of 

colors,  styles  and  sizes — 
lx)or  workmanship. 

2.  Selling — Selling  the  wrong 

size  or  style. 

3.  Fitting — Fitter  not  being 

given  the  power  to  suggest 
another  model  or  size  where 
the  selection  made  is  re¬ 
sulting  in  large  alterations. 

One  reason  for  major  alterations 
and  increased  expense  is  that  there 
is  not  a  good  selection  of  colors, 
styles  and  sizes  in  stock.  At  times 
throughout  the  year  there  will  be 
broken  lots  which  must  be  sold. 
However,  it  is  frequently  surpris¬ 
ing  to  see  the  poor  selections  avail¬ 
able  when  the  stock  should  be  com¬ 
plete.  This  necessarily  forces  a 
salesperson  to  sell  the  wrong  style 
and  model. 

Also,  a  certain  manufacturer  may 
make  a  model  which  requires  a  large 
alteration  to  fit  the  customer.  For 
instance,  a  manufacturer  may  cut 
the  shoulder  square  while  the  store’s 
clientele  does  not  want  that  type 
(Continued  on  page  91) 
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Transatlantic 

Telephone 

PATOU  intrcxluces  the  Beret 
with  new  interest  in  his  spring 
collections.  Wider  and  fuller 
and  drapey,  and  many  of  them 
achieve  a  square  look  in  the 
crown  because  of  the  little  en¬ 
velope  corners  which  fold  one 
on  top  of  the  other. 

• 

VERA  BOREA  is  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  sponsor  of  the  colored 
foxes  dyed  to  match  costume 
shades.  In  her  spring  collection 
a  luxurious  cape  of  American 
fox  in  two  shades  of  blue  is 
worn  over  an  evening  dress  of 
white  alpaca.  In  this  house  too, 
there  is  every  evidence  of  faith 
in  strictly  tailored  suits. 


I  AGNES  encourages  the  idea  of 

I  the  taffeta  petticoat,  which  has 

I  been  reported  often  since  the 

1  winter  openings.  The  mannc- 

I  quins  at  Agnes  are  rustling 

I  about  with  petticoats  that  bare- 

I  ly  show  below  the  hem  of  their 

I  *  dresses. 

I  • 

I  MAINBOCHER  is  one  of  sev- 

I  eral  of  the  haul  couture  whose 

I  mannequins  wore  short  gloves 

I  with  short  sleeved  dresses,  re- 

I  viving  a  fashion  which  was 

I  popular  in  America  several 

I  years  ago. 

I  • 

I  SCHIAPARELLI  has  given  new 

I  charm  to  the  starched  linen 

I  collar  and  cuffs  which  are  meet- 

I  ing  with  the  approval  of  her 

I  private  customers.  These  crisp 

I  and  youthful  white  acents  are 

I  shown  on  simple  black  street 

I  frocks.  The  collars  are  worn 

I  close  to  the  throat. 

I  • 

I  AUGUSTABERNARD  AND 

I  MAGGY  ROUFF  are  showing 

I  feather  capes  with  evening 

I  dresses.  In  addition  to  the 

I  usual  ostrich  feather  there  are 

I  unusual  treatments  of  feather 

I  pads  which  look  like  breasts  of 

I  birds.  Little  capes  of  two  and 

I  three  layers  of  chiffon  have  a 

I  feathery  appearance. 


Berets  Vie  With  Broad  Brims 
For  Summer  Favor 

T”  HERE  is  no  denying  the  big  hat  its  success.  Regard- 
•  less  of  the  often  pronounced  theory  that  automobiles, 
and  subways,  and  the  crowded  hours  of  a  business  day 
would  not  i)ermit  the  large  hat,  yet  here  it  is  in  all  its 
flattering  glory,  and  the  wide  brims  .  .  .  capelines,  cart¬ 
wheels,  and  wagon  wheels  .  .  .  are  the  popular  choice  of 
women  everywhere.  Flattering  is  the  best  word  .  .  .  the 
lines  of  the  picture  hat,  the  Gainsborough,  and  garden  hats 
have  always  been  intriguing  to  the  woman  who  wants  to 
look  pretty,  so  the  natural  impulse  assures  the  broad  brim 
its  success.  The  wide  sailors,  frequenlty  called  canotiers, 
are  delightfully  intriguing  with  the  low  flat  crowns  which 
must  be  anchored  to  the  head  with  a  riband  or  elastic 
slipped  under  the  hair.  There  is  something  amazingly 
Victorian,  yet  tremendously  modern  looking  about  these 
large  flat  hats  with  their  low-placed  crowns  .  .  .  somehow 
they  have  the  appearance  of  the  new  streamlined  cars. 

Berets  Are  Increasing 

Bretons  and  berets  are  the  most  discussed  hats  at  the 
moment,  aiid  of  these  the  beret  indicates  the  greatest 
development.  Everywhere  that  women  are  gathering  there 
are  berets  in  untold  variety.  Surprising  the  tricks  that 
have  been  achieved  by  the  crowns  .  .  .  tucks,  and  cords, 
and  pleats  and  shirrings,  all  with  an  aim  to  fullness  and 
drapeyness.  While  many  of  these  berets  are  worn  plunged 
forward,  there  is  a  tendency  to  fling  them  to  the  side 
after  the  fashion  of  the  students  around  the  Dome,  and 
there  is  an  even  more  decided  favor  for  the  beret  that  is 
jiushed  back  off  the  forehead  and  worn  with  an  exagger¬ 
ated  silhouette.  But  the  beret  has  a  special  claim  on  the 
imagination  of  women  of  every  age  .  .  .  the  very  young 
like  its  insouciant  air;  the  matron  knows  it  has  a  youthful 
flair;  and  the  woman  of  moods  knows  it  is  a  hat  that  can 
be  jiinched  and  pushed  and  pulled  into  a  new  contour 
every  day  in  the  week.  And  if  further  proof  is  needed 
of  the  ever-present  charm  of  the  beret,  behold  its  constant 
place  in  the  French  woman’s  wardrobe.  While  at  the 
moment  tie  silks,  cotton  piques,  peasant  linens  and  taffetas 
are  the  most  used,  there  are  the  lightest  of  handkerchief 
felts  and  beautiful  velvets  planned  for  late  summer. 

The  Breton  has  many  moods.  On  a  very  young  girl  it 
may  be  the  sharp  and  exaggerated  brim  of  the  gob  hat, 
or  it  may  be  the  rolling  saucer-like  brim  of  the  school 
boy;  the  reversed  mushroom  brim,  and  the  pie-crust  edge 
are  particularly  chosen  for  the  very  broad  brims  which 
are  seen  in  abundance  the  first  warm  days. 

Burnt  Straws  Are  Flattering 

White  is  away  out  in  the  lead  in  summer  hats,  including 
straw,  cotton  fabrics,  linen  and  novelty  cloths,  and  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  white  right  through  July  and  August 
while  women  wear  their  cool  cottons.  Pale  pink  is  the 
most  important  pastel,  and  burnt  straws,  especially  the 
leghorn  type,  have  an  exceedingly  important  fashion  niche. 
One  of  the  charms  of  the  burnished  and  bronzey  tones 
of  straw  is  that  they  harmonize  in  alluring  manner  with 
sun-tanned  skins,  and  give  a  warm  rich  glow  to  even  a 
delicate  complexion. 
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flews  and  Vievrs  of  Fashion 


. . . . . . . . . . . 


Knitted  Clothes  Are  Popular  for 


iiiiMiiniiimi . . . . . . . . . . . . 


Tzvo  very  attractive  boucle  dresses  em- 
phasicing  the  importance  of  the  two- 
piece  dress.  At  the  left  a  brief  cape 
stresses  the  dressmaker  influence.  The 
dress  at  the  right  has  an  extremely  youth¬ 
ful  tieckline.  Angelace  Boucle  from  Mar¬ 
inette  Kmtting  Mills. 


Proof  Against  Mussing 

When  an  experienced  woman  thinks 
of  travel,  she  immediately  prepares  to 
avoid  clothes  that  are  not  pack-proof. 
Dresses  that  wrinkle  the  minute  they 
settle  into  a  suit  case  are  burdens  on 
week-end  visits,  and  doubly  so  on 
longer  trips;  and  the  suit  or  dress  that 
creases  and  musses  like  a  rag  bag  is 
the  bete  noire  of  motoring,  or  of  any 
other  mode  of  travel  on  sea,  land,  or 
air.  And  the  knitted  dress  or  coat, 
or  blouse,  or  scarf,  is  a  perfect  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  dilemma. 

With  the  fashion  advance  of  two 
piece  dresses,  the  blouse  or  sweater 


Summer  Wardrobes 


ITH  all  the  mad  rush  to  knitting 
needles  that  has  suddenly  over¬ 
taken  the  country,  there’s  but  little 
doubt  as  to  the  popularity  of  the  knit¬ 
ted  suit  and  blouse  and  jacket  for  play 
and  travel,  as  well  as  for  business 
hours,  and  since  fashion  has  practically 
revolutionized  knitted  clothes  and  even 
determined  that  formal  evening  dresses 
may  l)e  knitted  to  fit  the  glamorous 
mode,  feminine  eyes  are  turning  with 
new  interest  and  longing  toward  this 
garment. 

Prejudices  long  established  alxiut 
stretching  and  sagging,  and  bulging 
and  bagging  are  seldom  expressed 
these  days,  since  perfection  in  knitting 
and  shaping  has  liecome  a  vital  and 
unquestioned  part  of  the  well  made 
garment,  .  .  .  the  garment  that  is  made 
on  knitting  machines  designed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  fashioning  well¬ 
fitting  clothes.  And  this,  of  course,  is 
the  secret  of  satisfaction-giving  knits, 
just  as  the  fashioned  hose  answers  the 
demand  of  the  woman  who  wants  a 
slim  ankle  and  shaijeliness  emphasized 
in  her  legs. 
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News  and  V iews  of  Fashion 
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and  the  skirt,  knitted  fashions  are  increasingly  popular, 
and  with  the  couturier  details  that  smart  knitting  houses 
have  recognized,  necklines  and  sleeves  and  yoke  treatments 
give  a  note  of  style  authority  which  cannot  fail  of 
acceptance.  Another  knitted  feature  which  has  taken 
its  lead  from  the  smart  wools  of  the  early  season  is  the 
finger-tip  length  and  two-thirds  length  coat,  which  has 
an  assurance  of  exclusive  selection  and  distinctive  taste. 
And  as  de  from  the  beauty  and  charm  of  these  longer 
knitted  jackets  and  coats,  are  the  comfort  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  which  they  offer  for  sports  and  for  travel.  Here 
indeed  is  a  coat  that  will  not  muss  or  need  pressing  every 
time  that  it  is  worn,  and  if  it  is  selected  carefully  it  will 
fit  with  tailored  perfection. 

The  three  piece  jacket  dress  is  the  all  popular  model, 
and  with  blouses  that  feature  outstanding  notes  such  as 
cowl  necklines,  sailor  collars,  directoire  revers,  and  the 
ubiquitous  ascot  and  l)ow  scarfs,  youth  is  served  as  well 
as  the  matron.  And  that  is  an  important  consideration 
in  promotion,  since  the  knitted  jacket  dress  was  too  long 
considered  a  “woman’s  type’’. 

Frilly  and  Lacy  Yarns 

Eo"c’c,  particularly  frill  houcle,  in  synthetic  silk  yarns 
is  in  greatest  demand  in  pastel  colorings,  and  especially 
white  for  summer ;  and  marine  blues,  chocolate  brown  and 
black  with  exotic  color  accents  are  of  unusual  interest  for 
travel  and  town  wear.  Cotton  twine,  which  was  success¬ 
fully  promoted  in  twin  sweater  sets  a  year  ago,  lends 
itself  to  intricate  stitchery ;  and  very  sheer  cashmere  and 
angora  yarns  are  used  in  divine  sweater  dresses  for  cool 
days  on  land  and  sea.  And  then  there  are  formal  weaves, 
such  as  the  angel  lace  houcle  designed  for  the  Sunday 
night  dresses  and  country  club  frocks  which  will  be  worn 
with  cartwheel  hats. 

Accessories  Are  Knitted^  Too 

Sweaters  and  coats  and  dresses  are  by  no  means  the 
sum-total  of  smartness  in  knitted  things  for  the  new  sum¬ 
mer  wardroix'.  To  he  really  fashion-right  this  year  a 
woman  must  have  knitte  dstring  gloves  to  wear  with 
sports  clothes,  and  tho  white  and  yellow  are  the  most 
popular  there  are  colors  to  comi)lement  the  gay  cottons 
that  are  delightful.  Multi-colored  knit  carfs  in  ascots  ami 
triangles,  many  of  which  look  like  a  fisherman’s  net,  are 
lacy  and  cool,  and  th^  small  handl)ags  for  town  use,  and 
mammoth  hags  to  carry  all  to  the  beach  are  especially 
striking  in  knitted  fabrics  to  match  the  jxipidar  dresses 
and  sweaters.  Gob  hats  and  berets  knitted  in  frill  houcle 
are  exceedingly  imixjrtant  for  the  ensemble,  and  Ixcausc 
they  will  stay  on  the  head,  or  tuck  away  in  the  corner  of 
a  bag  very  easily,  they  are  extremely  popular. 


Over 

the  Customer’s 

Shoulder 

A  WHITE  ENAMEL  COM¬ 
PACT  with  t*'.e  regal  coronet 
which  marks  the  Matchabelli 
creations  is  new  this  week.  Of 
course,  it  is  presented  for  the 
bride  and  for  the  graduate,  and 
aside  from  the  exquisite  fra¬ 
grance  the  white  case  is  im¬ 
pressive.  At  Lord  and  Taylor’s. 

• 

THERE’S  PRYSTAL  JEWELRY 
that  appears  to  have  flowers 
buried  away  in  its  depths.  The 
bracelets  and  the  rings  and  the 
clips  look  very  deep,  like  a  pool 
of  water,  and  vivid  colored 
posies  that  are  inside  as  if  bv 
magic,  give  a  nice  accent.  At 
B.  Altman  Sr  Co. 

m 

THE  TAPPE  WONDER  BAR 
HAT  of  novelty  striped  velvet 
in  divine  pastel  shadings  is  a 
piece  de  resistance  among  Sum¬ 
mer  Cartwheels.  The  crown  is 
low  and  the  brim  is  broad,  and 
there  are  handbags  in  matching 
fabric.  At  Boinvit,  Teller’s. 

• 

AND  NOW  THE  NAUTICAL 
FASHIONS  are  reaching  right 
up  to  the  most  formal  of 
dresses.  Sailor  Jackets  of  white 
linen  are  among  the  smart  new 
evening  coats,  and  sailor  collars 
of  lace,  net  and  mousseline  are 
posed  over  the  most  decollete  of 
back  treatments.  At  Sak’s  Fifth 
Areiiue. 

• 

THERE’S  A  PINK  GLOW  to 
the  coat  fashions  for  summer, 
and  linens  and  light  weight 
woolens  and  novelty  cottons  in 
pastel  pink  are  bidding  for  high 
favor.  Pink  coats  with  white 
dresses  but  especially  with  dark 
dresses  are  of  outstanding  signi¬ 
ficance.  At  Best  &  Co. 


THE  HOLEPROOF  SOCK  OF 
THE  MONTH  is  one  of  the 
blessings  for  the  harassed  shop¬ 
per  who  has  men  folk  to  buy 
for.  Elach  month  brings  a  new 
combination  of  colors  ideally 
suited^  to  the  shirts  and  ties  and 
suits  in  popular  wardrobes,  and 
there  are  weights  for  sports,  for 
business  and  for  dress.  At 
•  McCreery’s. 
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The  Modern  Fig 


Demands  a  Corset 


bra  will  not  show  above  it,  and  there  are  support¬ 
ing  bands  that  achieve  the  desired  effect. 

While  petal  pink  and  flesh  tones  are  the  volume 
shades  in  foundation  garments,  the  demand  is  in¬ 
creasing  steadily  for  white  in  all  price  lines,  due 
partly  to  the  fashion  favor  for  white  dresses,  and 
somewhat  to  the  idea  that  white  girdles  and 
corselettes  will  wash  with  the  least  difficulty. 


A  CCORDING  to  all  records  available  in  retail 
^  shops,  the  increase  in  corseted  figures  among 
both  slim  young  folk  and  older  women  is  nearly 
50%  more  than  it  was  five  years  ago.  Comfort, 
health,  and  the  demands  of  the  modern  silhou¬ 
ette  have  combined  to  turn  business  toward  the 
corset  departments,  with  the  obvious  result  that 
new  interest  in  design  has  been  spurred  on  to  a 
place  where  Foundation  Garments  now  keep  step 
with  lingerie  for  novelty  and  charm.  The  day 
when  the  woman  was  content  to  wear  “stays”  built 
for  service — disregarding  daintiness  and  beauty  — 
has  long  since  passed  and  no  doubt  the  artistry 
exercised  in  the  development  of  new  models  in 
the  corset  field  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the 
conversion  of  hundreds  of  customers.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  garments,  not  so  very  old  .  .  .  dating  back 
not  over  20  years  .  .  .  was  shown  recently.  These 
attested  to  the  claims  of  sturdiness  and  sup])ort 
that  corsets  were  designed  to  give,  but  which 
supixjsedly  were  achieved  through  the  use  of 
heavy  cottons  and  brocades. 

For  the  woman  with  a  well  develojied,  matronly 
figure  whose  requirements  are  controlling  the 
abdomen  and  supporting  the  bust,  the  question  of 
the  proper  corseting  is  of  far  greater  concern, 
naturally,  than  is  that  of  the  slender  young  thing 
who  can  wear  a  wisp  of  a  girdle.  Assuming,  of 
course,  that  no  woman  of  generous  proportions 
would  consider  selecting  a  garment  without  good 
advice  and  correct  fitting,  there  is  ample  selec¬ 
tion  in  new  models  to  assure  the  customer  a  figure 
that  will  do  justice  to  her  new  summer  costumes, 
as  well  as  insure  comfort  and  ease.  Among  these 
is  the  new  wrap-around  corselette  from  Warner 
Brothers,  a  desirable  successor  to  the  step-in 
models  for  summer.  It  is  cool,  because  it  is  of 
French  batiste  with  lace  bras.  This  combination 
of  fabrics  makes  it  easily  washable  and  quick  to 
dry.  The  Youthlastic  back  restrains  the  der- 
riere  in  a  manner  most  becoming  and  graceful  for 
accompanying  summer  linens,  cottons,  and  the 
sheer  fabrics  that  pronounce  the  silhouette. 

One  of  the  agreeable  features  of  new  garments 
is  the  hookless  fastener  which  locks  automatically 
to  guard  against  opening  at  the  wrong  moment, 
and  is,  of  course,  rust-proof. 

»  Now  that  women,  and  especially  the  younger 
jieople,  are  becoming  so  conscious  of  their  figures, 
there’s  a  demand  fori  foundations  to  wear  under 
beach  clothes  and  especially  under  bathing  suits. 
The  emphasis  placed  on  the  natural  bustline  and 
on  the  correct  uplift  has  influenced  the  design  of 
the  new  flannel  beach  bra.  No  matter  how  low 
cut  the  front  of  the  smartest  bathing  suit  this 


The  Girdle  Pantie  for  sportswear  to  be  worn  without  gart¬ 
ers.  Made  of  Lastex.  From  Warner  Brothers  Company. 
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‘*Thi»  convention  will  definitely  help 
retailers  to  operate  more  profitably  in 
1934  and  increase  their  sales  volume.” 

Jay  D.  Rankle,  B.  Altman  &  Company, 
Chairman,  Convention  Program  Committee. 


Merchandising  For  Profit 

THE 

1934  SUMMER  CONVENTION 

of 

THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


JUNE  20,  21 
Hotel  Pennsylvania 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Program 

Wednesday  Evening 

Subject:  Looking  Forward  in  Merchandising 

Operating  at  a  profit  under  NRA  codes.  Dis¬ 
cussion  introduced  by  a  prominent  store  owner 
with  discussion  from  manufacturers’,  retailers’, 
and  a  general  point  of  view. 

Thursday  Noon — Luncheon  Meeting 
Subject:  Gross  Margin — “Pay  Dirt” 

What  about  markups?  Should  they  be  in¬ 
creased  or  markdowns  controlled?  What  about 
inventory  shortages  and  returned  sales? 

Thursday  Afternoon 
Open  Forum 

Continuation  of  noon  session.  A  rapid-fire 
question  and  answer  conference  on  current 
merchandising  subjects  affecting  profits  and 
volume. 

Thursday  Evening 

Subject:  Merchandising  Trtiining  for  Better  Selling 

Better  selling  to  improve  profits.  The  merchan¬ 
dise  manager’s  and  buyer’s  responsibility  to 
improve  selling,  and  effect  on  profits. 


Watch  For  Further  Announcements 
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Little  Things 


The  present  outcropping  of  glass  shops,  modern 
departments  and  connoisseur  comers  devoted  to 
the  display  and  selling  of  the  better  decorative 
objects  indicates  that  we  may  take  a  hopeful  view  of 
the  gift  shop  future.  Such  little  Shops  or  Corners 
take  up  the  challenge  by  ferreting  out  and  displaying 
attractively  the  interesting  little  things  that  count  in 
house  decoration. 

In  the  world  of  gifts  and  gift  giving  many  articles 
which  formerly  were  considered  necessities  have  been 
relegated  to  the  luxury  class  and  there  they  will  remain, 
partly  because  of  the  cheap  merchandise  which  has 
been  offered  in  recent  years  for  gift  purchasing.  The 
price  the  public  has  jiaid  during  the  depression  for 
this  type  of  merchandise  has  been  far  more  devastating 
to  the  gift  world  than  might  at  first  be  apparent.  On 
the  customer’s  side  it  tended  to  lower  the  standard  of 
taste  and  general  desire  for  quality  in  merchandise. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers,  it  was  economically  wasteful. 

But  there  has  finally  come  a  reaction.  Consumers, 
realizing  that  former  low  prices  bought  only  cheapness, 
are  demanding  the  good  taste  and  quality  which  they 
are  now  able  to  buy.  The  modern  designer  is  making 
the  whole  house  function,  from  attic  to  cellar,  and  dec¬ 


orative  accessories  of  all  kinds  are  becoming  more 
important.  The  new  forms  are  of  great  importance  in 
metal  and  glass.  New  uses  have  been  found  for  these 
which  heretofore  were  considered  only  for  develop¬ 
ment  in  wood  or  silver.  Glass  furniture,  decorative 
chromium  supper  table  articles  and  decorative  center- 
pieces  are  only  a  few  of  the  practical  decorative  articles 
which  have  been  developed  in  this  revolutionary  use 
of  metal  and  glass. 

In  the  old  days  the  artist  or  craftsman  of  little 
decorative  things  was  identified  with  the  individual 
pieces  or  made  only  one  of  a  kind.  Today  the  de¬ 
signer  is  identified  with  mass  production,  signing  his 
products  by  the  thousands.  In  this  way  the  public  is 
becoming  well  acquainted  with  good  design  and  quality 
and  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  article.  Many  well  known 
artists  are  turning  their  attention  to  handcrafts.  A 
modest  little  ash  tray  may  bear  the  name  of  McClelland 
Barclay,  Lurelle  Guild  or  any  one  of  the  well  known 
American  designers.  And  these  comments  are  set  down 
at  a  time  when  a  group  of  American  designers  are 
holding  an  exhibition  of  manufactured  goods  which 
show  how  closely  the  small  things  for  the  home  are 
following  the  trend  to  good  design  and  quality. 
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H o m e f ur ni shin g s  Section 


Gifts  and  Gadgets 


Top:  An  unusual  pair  of  sphere 
salt  and  pepper  shakers.  Chase  Brass 
&  Copper  Co. 

A  Stowtvare  salad  howl  comes 
in  many  colors  which  reflect  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  sunsets.  The  Pacific  Pottery 
Company. 


This  year  may  go  down  in  gift  history  as  the  Year 
of  Gadgets,  or  the  Return  of  the  Bibelots.  Small 
decorative  wares  for  the  home  have  not  l)een 
so  popular  for  years  and  the  demand  is  increasing 
daily.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  customers  who 
seek  this  merchandise  bought  in  the  antique  shops 
or  had  their  decorator  do  it  for  them.  Now  keen 
artistic  manufacturers  have  commercialized  the  once 
rare  collectors’  jiieces  and  the  shops  are  able  to  carry 
reproductions  of  pottery,  glass,  wood  and  metal  ob¬ 
jects  which  almost  defy  the  connoisseur. 

Prowling  around  galleries  and  gift  shops,  observing 
trends,  tendencies  and  display,  one  finds  it  obvious  that 
the  lean  years  have  deprived  the  large  stores  of  a  fresh 
smart  atmosphere  in  gift  shoj)s.  One  of  the  most 
cherished  assets  of  the  exclusive  gift  shop  is  the  care¬ 
fully  built-up  atmosphere,  and  whether  this  be  the 
chaste  period  style  or  the  si^ectacular  modern,  the  shop 
has  a  distinctive  name.  A  good  name  is  a  definite  asset 
to  such  a  department,  and  every  opportunity  should 
be  taken  to  carry  the  name  in  all  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity.  Good  lighting,  too,  either  by  lamps  or  indirectly, 
is  an  imjwrtant  jx)int  the  small  shops  make.  It  helps 
to  create  an  intimate  atmosphere  different  from  that 
of  the  large  stores.  The  salesi)eople  in  these  small 
shops  are  of  a  different  type,  too,  and  here  again  the 
large  store  which  is  installing  a  gift  shop  or  corner 
might  follow  their  example  and  “hand-pick”  the  per¬ 
sonnel. 

The  success  of  the  gift  shop  de¬ 
pends  directly  upon  the  distinction 
of  its  merchandise.  Everything  out 
of  the  ordinary  may  be  con¬ 
sidered,  provided  that  it  is  in  good 
taste  in  color  and  design  and  bears  a 
very  definite  relation  to  fashion¬ 
able  period  styles.  Accessories  and 
appointments  that  have  a  “Con¬ 
noisseur”  appeal  or  represent  a 
smartness  not  yet  to  be  found  “all 
over  town”  are  the  most  logical 
items  to  select.  Little  tables. 


Picnic  in  the  modern  manner 
ivith  a  lazy  beach  chair,  a  bamboo 
picnic  table  and  plates,  forks,  cups 
and  cooking  pans  in  unbreakable  ware. 
Courtesy  Mary  Ryan. 
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Ho  mefurnis kings 


Section 

i 


Nest  of  casser¬ 
oles  of  Tonaliecan 
pottery  and  hand 
bloxvn  glass.  La  Fiesta. 


lamps,  hanging  racks,  table  appointments  of  all 
kinds,  trays,  china  and  pottery  ornaments  and  some 
linens  are  good,  so  long  as  the  regular  department 
stocking  these  types  of  merchandise  does  not  carry  the 
same  thing.  Let  us  take  for  example  small  wall 
brackets,  which  are  an  extra  source  of  profit,  hut  in 
which  the  furniture  and  other  departments  are  usually 
not  interested.  A  very  popular  kind  comes  gilded  in 
designs  such  as  the  American  spread  eagle,  which  sup¬ 
ports  a  little  shelf  for  an  ornament;  another  with 
ropes  and  tassels — the  motif  which  is  so  popular  for 
curtains  and  trimmings.  Such  little  brackets  sold  in 
pairs  seem  ripe  for  promotion.  So  too,  while  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  hanging  racks  is  the  Chippendale 
cabinet  with  a  tiny  glass  door  to  protect  pottery 
figurines,  which  is  definitely  returning  to  favor.  Pic¬ 
tures.  especially  if  a  store  has  no  regular  art  gallery, 
are  another  profitable  item  for  the  gift  shop.  Color 
reprcKluctions  of  classic  and  modern  masterpieces  are 
in  demand  again,  providing  they  are  good  copies. 

An  Old  Spanish  Custom 

Unusual  table  accessories  are  in  the  province  of  the 
gift  shop,  and  it  is  a  good  idea  to  present  here  the 
newc.st  in  table  setting  fashions.  For  example,  the  cur¬ 
rent  fashionable  style  of  dark  linens  and  bright  metal 
accessories  might  be  stressed.  Brown,  blue,  dull  red 
and  black  are  smart  colors,  which  set  off  copper, 
chrome  and  wooden  plates.  The  primitive  styles  of 
Mexican,  Russian.  Early  American  or  French  Pro¬ 
vincial  are  not  quite  as  crudely  presented  as  formerly. 
Remembering  that  they  must  not  l)e  too  crude  the  gift 
shop  will  find  linens  and  pottery  of  these  tyjies  popular. 

Mexican  handcraft  in  glassware  and  pottery  is 
especially  in  high  favor,  and  whether  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  displayed  in  the  setting  of  an  adobe  house 
or  in  a  streamline  rack,  an  old  Spanish  custom  gives 
us,  surprisingly,  a  gay  modern  decor.  Bowls,  plates, 
platters,  jugs,  jars  and  casseroles  of  this  Mexican  ware 
are  in  great  demand.  Apparently  the  colors  that  please 
the  eye  of  the  Mexican  Indian  delight  our  own.  The 
colors  are  so  varied  that  they  suit  a  variety  of  table 
color  schemes;  and  for  a  very  modest  nvestment  a 
shop  or  department  may  get  a  well-rounded  assortment. 

The  Tonaltecan  tableware,  made  in  a  red-brown  pot¬ 


tery  with  decorations  which  follow  the  traditions  of 
the  natives,  is  so  primitive  in  style  that  it  is  modern. 
The  covered  casseroles,  especially  the  individual  sizes, 
have  become  popular  for  onion  soup  since  they  may 
be  put  in  the  oven  to  bake.  The  plates,  cups  and 
saucers  are  as  durable  as  they  are  beautiful,  and  as 
appropriate  for  late  su])pers  anywhere  as  for  the  small 
country  house.  For  little  souvenirs  the  famous  painted 
pigs  enchant  grown-ups  and  children  alike,  and  serve 
very  well  as  banks,  repositories  for  razor  blades  or 
simply  ebarming  ornaments.  Baskets,  wooden  bowls 
and  pottery  fruit  are  so  colorful  that  they  are  es- 
jiecially  profitable  to  promote  during  the  summer. 

Picnic  Season 

As  a  nation  we  are  enthusiastic  picnickers,  and  the 
first  warm  weather  brings  forth  a  demand  for  picnic 
gadgets.  A  “picnic  ground”  in  or  near  the  department 
where  jncnic  items  are  sold  could  display  all  the  neces¬ 
sities  for  an  outdoor  meal — oilcloth  luncheon  sets,  oiled 
pai)ers,  pai)er  plates,  cups  and  spoons,  and  so  on.  New 
items  such  as  a  folding  table  with  attached  seats,  un¬ 
breakable  vacuum  Iwttles,  enamelled  cups,  plates,  water¬ 
proof  cushions  and  an  Adirondack  camp  grate  would 
set  the  scene  for  the  new  aluminum  equipment  for 
camp  cooking  designed  by  Russel  Wright.  These 
covered  frying  pans,  jxjts  and  kettles  are  good  to  look 
at  and  most  practical.  An  auto  ice-box  of  the  kind  that 
fits  on  the  running  board,  an  auto  cafe  jar  whose  two 
compartments  keep  food  either  hot  or  cold  and  a  re¬ 
frigerator  basket  could  complete  the  assortment.  Fitted 
kits  may  l)e  pushed  for  summer  gift  items,  but  veteran 
picnickers  prefer  unfitted  baskets  of  wicker  or  rattan 
wh  ch  may  be  filled  according  to  the  size  of  the  picnic 


A  bright 
IV  e  a  7'  i  H  g 
from  Guate¬ 
mala  and 
some  Mexi¬ 
can  pottery. 
La  Fiesta. 
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The  Modern  American  Guild  in  an 
exhibition  of  eighteen  modern  bed¬ 
rooms  demonstrates  that  medium 
priced  modern  furnishings  can  be  most 
livable,  a  good  reason  why  the  modem 
style  continues  to  sweep  forward.  This 
very  interesting  and  exceedingly  well 
presented  style  show  of  liedrooms  was 
the  combined  work  of  forty-four  manu¬ 
facturers.  Prominent  among  the  number 
are  Simmons  Company,  F.  Schumacher 
&  Company,  Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet 
Company,  Dupont  and  Imi^erial  Wall- 
pajier.  The  exhibition  will  travel  to  forty 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  local  stores  in  the  cities  will  b-'iiefit, 
it  is  hoped,  by  leads  and  requests  con¬ 
cerning  the  merchandise. 

In  an  effort  to  discover  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  style  of  bedroom  decoration  a  vote 
is  taken  where  the  exhibition  is  shown. 
In  New  York  the  most  popular  proved  to 
be  a  yellow  room,  an  interesting  discovery 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  color  to  date 
has  not  been  a  volume  seller.  The  metal 
furniture  in  the  room  is  chrome  yellow 
with  black  trim.  Draperies  are  yellow 
repp  simply  hung.  All  in  all  a  restful 
bedroom. 

A  debutante’s  room  which  seems  to 
strike  the  popular  fancy  is  done  in  soft 
gray  and  blue  with  accents  of  cherry  red. 
This  lends  a  note  of  sophistication  which 
every  girl  will  admire.  The  furniture  is 
finished  in  a  combination  of  gray-blue 
with  harewood.  The  central  motif  of  the 
rug  is  a  fan  in  off  white  on  a  gray 
ground  which  picks  up  the  fan  motif  of 
the  wallpaper.  The  very  new  and  very 
smart  hangings  are  of  gray  rope  cording 
with  cherry  red  tassels. 


Photos  courtesy  Simmons  Co. 


The  Children's  Room:  A  symphony  in  red, 
white  and  blue  as  youthful  and  joyous  as  child¬ 
hood  itself.  The  furniture  is  oyster  white  trimmed 
in  cherry  red. 


Furniture  in  soft  yello^v,  trimmed  in  chromium, 
is  placed  against  tfalls  of  light  gray  with  a  yellmv 
border.  The  rug  and  ses'eral  of  the  chairs  are  blue 
and  the  aecessories  are  a  7<ery  pleasing  combination 
of  crystal,  yellow  and  white.  The  ivhole  effect  is 
one  of  repose  so  desirable  in  a  master  bedroom. 


The  smart  sophistication  of  black  furniture  trim¬ 
med  in  chromium  is  well  set  off  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  silver  walls  with  a  coral  7notif,  coral 
draperies  and  a  rug  of  silver  gray  with  design  in 
coral  and  black. 


Smart  shops  cz'crywhcre  display 
a  host  of  unusual  gift  merchandise.  This 
attractive  assortment  from  Mary  Ryan. 

Below.  This  round  two  tiered  tray 
is  the  perfect  solution  of  the  problem 
of  serving  cocktails.  Chase  Brass  & 
Copper  Co. 


Notes  from 
the  Smart  Shops 


At  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  677  Fifth  Avenue,  are  some 
beautiful  new  chintzes  imported  from  London. 
Non-fading,  their  patterns  have  an  old  world 
charm.  From  the  Continent  comes  a  newly  found  hand- 
woven  wool  with  a  tricky  cube  fringe  exclusive  with 
this  shop.  Also  some  modern  ideas  in  Hungarian 
needlework  for  cushions  and  rugs. 

Carlin  Comforts,  536  Madison  Avenue,  are  showing 
many  new  and  original  ideas  for  bed  and  boudoir.  A 
handwoven  couch  throw  of  lightweight  wool  edged 
with  matching  velvet  is  lovely.  With  a  ten  inch  mono¬ 
gram  it  costs  only  a  few  dollars  more.  A  summer  bed¬ 
spread  trimmed  with  linen  lace  finished  with  tiny 
tassels  offers  a  refreshing  new  note  for  summer.  * 
Those  fine  French  copper  baking  dishes  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  popular  with  the  modern  cook. 
At  the  Bazar  Francais,  666  Sixth  Avenue,  one  finds 
every  size  and  shape.  They  are  all  made  of  heavy  cop¬ 
per  lined  with  pure  block  tin,  an  important  thing,  as 
this  will  not  aflFect  the  flavor  of  foods  in  any  way. 

Garden  furniture  can  be  more  than  just  furniture. 
The  most  decorative  and  comfortable  can  be  seen  at 
J.  A.  Lehman,  216  Blast  53rd  Street.  They  have  also 
most  attractive  bird-cages,  houses,  garden  bells,  knock¬ 
ers,  silhouette  signs,  weathervanes,  lightning  fixtures 


and  many  other  novelties. 

Pitt  Petri,  Importer  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  has  a 
host  of  new  and  unusual  things.  Among  the  most 
attractive  is  an  after  dinner  tray.  It  is  a  compact, 
adroit  arrangement  of  eight  imported  coffee  cups  fit¬ 
ting  into  eight  separate  removable  trays  with  cordial 
glasses.  The  center  holds  cigarettes  and  sweets. 

The  Chase  Brass  &  Copper  Company  has  the  per¬ 
fect  item  for  cocktail  parties.  A  large  round  double¬ 
deck  tray  with  a  central  stem  and  handle.  The  drinks 
go  on  the  bottom  and  canapes  on  the  top.  Around  the 
top  deck  are  little  rings  through  which  you  pull  your 
napkins,  the  first  arrangement  I  have  seen  which  brings 
all  three  things  at  once. 

At  Mary  Ryan,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  one  finds  the  pink 
bedroom  furniture  seen  in  the  guest  room  of  the  Bride’s 
House,  as  planned  by  House  Beautiful.  The  complete 
house  is  on  exhibition  at  444  Madison  Avenue,  and  is 
most  attractive.  The  guest  bedroom  with  its  note  of 
tailored  modernism  is  in  shades  of  pink,  brown  and 
white.  The  furniture  is  in  soft  pink  enamel,  trimmed 
with  bands  of  metal.  We  mention  this  furniture  be¬ 
cause  the  decorators  and  stores  hold  a  big  future  for 
it,  as  it  may  be  used  for  a  master  bedroom,  guest  room, 
or  girl’s  room. 
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Traffic 


Traffic  Topics 

BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 

Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Transportation  Clause  Deleted 
from  Coat  and  Suit  Code 

IN  the  May  issue  of  Traffic 
Topics,  I  discussed  the  shipping 
practice  clause  proposed  by  the 
coat  and  suit  industry  which  would 
have  nrohib.ted  “free  deliveries  by 
manufacturers  to  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping  companies  or  any  transporta¬ 
tion  agency”  and  stated  that 
conferences  would  be  held  between 
the  Retailers’  Protective  Committee 
and  a  committee  representing  this 
industry  to  discuss  this  clause  and 
others  which  were  unsatisfactory  to 
the  retailers.  A  number  of  confer¬ 
ences  were  held  in  New  York  City 
at  which  no  agreement  was  reached. 
It  was  then  necessary  for  us  to 
fight  it  out  at  the  public  hearing 
which  was  held  on  April  30th  before 
Professor  Earle  Dean  Howard, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  this  Code. 

Your  Association  was  represented 
at  this  hearing  by  Mr.  Irving  C. 
Fox,  counsel  for  the  Association, 
Mr.  Edwin  R.  Dibrell,  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Retailers’  Protective 
Committee,  Mr.  John  Swinney, 
Director  of  the  Specialty  Stores 
Association,  Mr.  Manny  Straus, 
Mr.  Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Halle  Brothers  Company, 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  Mr.  Eu»rene  D. 
Hussey,  Traffic  Manager  of  Jordan 
Marsh  Company,  Boston  Mass.,  and 
the  writer. 

As  a  result  of  the  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  retailers’  representa¬ 
tives  at  the  public  hearing  and  the 
many  conferences  which  followed 
between  retailers’  and  manufactur¬ 
ers’  representatives  in  Washington 
after  the  hearing,  the  transporta¬ 
tion  clause  was  deleted  from  the 
Code  which  means  a  saving  to  the 
Association’s  members  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  per  year  in 
trans|X)rtation  charges.  This  is  a 
notable  victory  for  your  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Manufacturers  Are  Misinterpreting 
Their  Codes 

A  number  of  members  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  me  recently  regarding  state¬ 


ments  by  manufacturers  that  their 
Code  did  not  permit  them  to  allow 
excess  transportation  charges  re¬ 
sulting  from  their  violation  of 
stores’  routing  instructions.  The 
members’  routing  instructions  spec¬ 
ified  that  shipments  were  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  a  packing  company  or  to 
a  freight  station  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  shipped  contrary  to  these  in¬ 
structions  by  forwarding  by  Rail¬ 
way  Express  Agency. 

The  majority  of  manufacturers 
taking  this  position  are  manufact¬ 
urers  of  ladies’  dresses  and  knit¬ 
ted  outerwear.  The  Codes  for  these 
two  industries  prohibit  manufact¬ 
urers  from  prepaying  shipments  to 
destination.  However,  these  two 
Codes,  or  for  that  matter  Codes  of 
any  other  industries,  cannot  saddle 
retailers  with  excess  transportation 
charges  caused  by  manufacturers 
shipping  contrary  to  routing  instruc¬ 
tions. 

If  you  have  any  similar  instances, 
by  all  means  set  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  straight  on  this  point  and  send 
me  copies  of  your  correspondence 
in  order  that  I  may  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  with  the  prosier  Code  Au¬ 
thorities. 

Pay  No  Drayage  Charges  on  Rayon 

Damask  Draperies  (Made  Up) 

Some  cotton  converters  selling 
not  only  cotton  piece  goods  but  also 
rayon  damask  draperies  are  misin¬ 
terpreting  their  Code  and  are  asses¬ 
sing  drayage  charges  for  hauling 
from  their  plant  to  shipping  points 
on  the  latter  merchandise.  While 
they  are  correct  in  assessing  cartage 
charges  on  their  cotton  piece  goods, 
which  comes  under  the  Cotton  Tex¬ 
tile  Industry  Code,  they  should  not 
make  any  charge  on  draperies 
(made  up)  which  are  subject  to  the 
Novelty  Curtains,  Drajieries,  Bed¬ 
spreads  and  Novelty  Pillow  Indus¬ 
try  Code,  which  Code  provides  for 
a  free  delivery  to  stores  and  to 
shipping  points  within  the  city  of 
manufacture  and  also  to  local  areas 
surrounding  the  city  of  manufact¬ 
ure.  Therefore,  pay  no  cartage 
charges  on  draperies. 


Drayage  Charges  on  Cotton 
Piece  Goods 


On  May  15th,  an  Association 
Committee  met  with  the  Divisional' 
Committee  of  the  Wash  Goods  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Indus¬ 
try  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  cartage  charges  being  assessed 
against  our  members  because  of  the 
F.  O.  B.  Plant  or  Warehouse  desig¬ 
nation  carried  in  the  approved  ship¬ 
ping  practice  clause  for  that  indus¬ 
try.  The  Association  Committee  in-  ’ 
eluded  Colonel  P.  J.  Reilly  and 
Joseph  F.  Kelly  of  the  Associated 
Merchandising  Corporation,  John 
Block  of  Kirby  Block  &  Fisher, 
Frank  D.  Levi  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Company,  Inc.,  T.  L.  Blanke,  Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Merchandising  Division 
of  the  Association,  and  the  writer. 

Our  committee  argued  for  the 
elimination  of  this  unfair  charge. 
The  final  outcome  of  the  meeting 
was  a  request  by  the  converters’ 
committee  that  we  send  them  a  writ¬ 
ten  brief  setting  forth  the  position 
of  the  Association  and  the  detailed 
reasons  why  the  cartage  charge 
should  be  eliminated.  The  brief  will 
be  carefully  considered  at  an  early 
meeting  of  the  converters’  commit¬ 
tee  and  if  they  approve  our  jxjsition, 
the  matter  will  then  be  considered 
by  the  Code  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  this  industry. 

I  believe  progress  has  been  made 
toward  the  elimination  of  these  cart¬ 
age  charges  which  are  causing  much 
controversy  between  our  members 
and  the  converters. 

The  memorandum  setting 
the  position  of  the  Association 
follows : 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation,  representing  4500  department 
and  specialty  stores  that  are  located  in 
all  states  of  the  Union,  which  stores  are 
large  buyers  of  cotton  piece  goods,  re¬ 
spectfully  request  the  Wash  Goo<ls  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Industry  to 
join  them  either  amending  the  clause 
under  discussion  or  bringing  about  the 
desired  result  throuch  a  ruling  from  their 
Code  Authority  which  would  interpret 
“F.  O.  B.  Plant  or  Main  Warehouse” 
to  include  free  delivery  to  any  store  or 
shipping  point  within  the  city  of  plant 
or  main  warehouse.  If  the  desired  result 
can  only  be  brought  about  through  elim¬ 
inating  this  clause  and  substituting  an¬ 
other,  we  suggest  the  following  : 

“All  gooels  shall  be  sold  F.  O.  R. 
City  of  Manufacture  or  F.  O.  B. 
City  of  Main  Warehouse  registered 
with  the  Textile  Fabrics  Association 
which  is  understood  to  include  a  free 
delivery  to  any  store  or  shipping  point 
within  that  city.” 

The  proposed  amendment  is  fair  to 
both  converters  and  retailers.  We  arc  not 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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COSMETICS 


A  YEAR’S 

Promotional  Plans 

For  Toilet  Goods  Departments 


Y^terdays  and  Tomorrows 


For  a  quarter  century  of  Yesterdays,  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer 
preparations  have  safeguarded  the  beauty  of  \vomanhood 
against  approaching  Tomorrows  .  .  .  and  the  same  women  who 
have  used  them  for  years  continue  to  use  them  and  to  recommend 
them  to  others  .  .  .  this  business  has  never  had  to  face  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  replacing  lost  customers  ...  on  the  contrary,  its  cus¬ 
tomers  have  been  and  continue  to  be  its  chief  source  of  expansion 
.  .  .  one  woman  just  naturally  tells  her  experience  to  another . . . 
for,  each  woman  discovers  that  these  famous  cosmetics,  so  fine, 
so  pure,  so  simple  to  use  and  so  sure  when  used  faithfully,  are 
not  the  novelty  of  an  hour,  but  a  necessity  of  the  generations . . . 
Effacing  the  Yesterdays  and  Postponing  the  Tomorrows  of  Time! 


The  faith  that  has  built  this  business  will  build  yours,  for  in  all 
the  ramifications  of  modern  merchandising  and  selling,  there  is 
no  surer  talisman  of  growth  than  the  faith  of  a  woman  who  is 
well-pleased! 


HARRIET  HUBBARD  AYER,  inc 

J23  EAST  THIRTY-FOURTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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what 

SHE 


spends  to  keep  her  beauty 

-1300,000,000  YEARLY 


From  the  earliest  cave  dweller  to  the  latest  pent¬ 
house  “pretty,”  woman  has  had  and  ever  will 
have  five  primary  instincts:  food,  shelter,  love, 
children — and  beauty.  And  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
these  is  the  last-named,  for  her  possession  of  beauty 
usually  brings  her  all  the  rest. 

To  become  beautiful,  and  to  stay  beautiful,  is  there¬ 
fore  a  matter  which  fills  many  of  the  waking  hours 
of  millions  of  American  women  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  60.  Helping  woman  achieve  her  destiny  through 
making  herself  lovely  keeps  the  wheels  of  a  vast  in¬ 
dustry  turning — the  Cosmetics  industry.  Far  from 
l)eing  concerned  with  superficialities,  therefore,  it  is 
clearly  seen  that  this  industry  is,  both  psychologically 
and  practically,  the  most  basic  business  in  the  world. 

For  the  various  preparations,  treatments  and  the  like 
which  American  women  buy  and  to  which  they  submit 
during  a  single  calendar  year,  they  spend  a  total  ex¬ 
ceeding  $300,000,000 — a  sum  which  is  considerably 
more  than  half  the  cost  of  constructing  the  Panama 
Canal.  And  this — to  repeat — in  one  year ! 

All  of  which  proves  the  essential  importance  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  sale  of  Cosmetics. 

And  not  only  is  the  volume  vast  and  continuous, 
every  day  and  in  every  season.  As  with  foodstuffs, 
so  with  Cosmetics,  they  must  be  consumed  to  be  useful. 
Hence  the  very  life-blood  of  the  industry  is  the  auto¬ 
matic  repeat  business. 

Finally,  the  purchase  of  Cosmetics,  more  than  of  any 
other  product  except  foods,  is  but  little  touched  by  bad 


times  and  money  shortages.  Depressions  come  and  de¬ 
pressions  go,  but  beauty — the  urge  and  the  need  for 
it — goes  on  forever.  It  is  therefore  and  in  this  sense 
one  of  the  most  stable  types  of  merchandise  in  the 
world. 

Thus,  from  every  point  of  view,  we  see  that  Cosme¬ 
tics  hold  enormous  actual  and  potential  profits  for 
stores  which  merchandise  with  understanding  and 
aggressiveness. 

The  Trend  to  Department  Stores 

NCREASINGLY,  women  are  showing  a  distinct 
preference  for  Cosmetics-buying  in  department 
stores.  This  is  not  only  because  of  convenience  and 
because  they  feel  at  home  in  the  department  store.  It 
is  because  the  properly  conducted  Cosmetics  section 
of  a  department  store  usually  is  able  to  present  the 
merchandise  more  appealingly  and  effectively,  and  to 
assist  the  customer  in  buying  more  intelligently.  The 
selling  is  usually  better  informed  and  more  highly 
personalized;  and  stocks  are  fuller.  All  this  the  aver¬ 
age  woman  instinctively  appreciates,  and  so  she  is 
turning  her  Cosmetics  patronage  more  and  more  to 
those  department  stores  which  are  right  now  actively- 
promoting  this  business. 

Men’s  Cosmetics  and  Toiletries 

ND  as  with  women,  so  with  men.  For  their  patron¬ 
age,  too,  is  being  diverted  increasingly  to  alert  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Part  of  this  is  occasioned  by  the 
{Concluded  on  page  70) 
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IV hy  Leading  Stores  Feature 
the  Line 


1*  The  Primrose  House  line  is  a  complete  but  concentrated  line,  assuring 
customers  satisfaction  with  the  minimum  investment  in  inventories  and 
a  more  rapid  turnover. 

2.  Primrose  House  enables  the  department  to  maintain  a  liberal  mark-up 
through  a  suggested  price  schedule.  Its  policy  is  to  restrict  sales  to  out¬ 
standing  stores. 

3.  The  Primrose  House  line  is  a  nationally  advertised,  prestige  line. 


A  DD  to  these  three  advantages  the  alert 
merchandising  assistance,  and  the  fast¬ 
selling  leaders,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  lead¬ 
ing  department  stores  feature  the  Primrose 
House  line. 

These  leaders  include  Chiffon  Face  Powder 
and  Delv.  Chiffon  Face  Powder,  made  by  a 
special  process  which  eliminates  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  shine,  is  unsurpassed  in  delicacy  and 
fineness  of  texture.  Delv  is  a  basic 
all-around  cream  for  the  daily  care  Ojj 

of  the  skin.  Both  items  are  widelv  P 


advertised  in  magazines  and  newspapers  and 
have  developed  a  large  repeat  business. 

Primrose  House  is  ever  alert  to  provide  new 
sales  helps  for  the  retail  store.  The  Intro¬ 
ductory  Set  and  the  Delv-Chiffon  Summer 
Package  are  hut  two  examples  of  sales  stimu¬ 
lators  originated  by  Primrose  House.  Creative 
sales  displays  for  windows  and  counters  pre¬ 
pared  by  Primrose  House  were  selected  hy 
the  publishers  of  this  supplement 
?  as  examples  of  excellent  sales  aids 

for  retailers’  use. 


HERE  DWELLS  YOUTH 


400  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y 
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HER  FACE  .  .YOUR  FORTUNE 


Each  Year  Sees  $145,000,000  Spent  on  Facial  Cosmetics 
by  American  Women.  Are  You  Getting 
Your  Share? 


skins — with  their  complement  of 
cleansing  tissues.  Then  there  is  the 
wide  variety  of  special  creams  for 
massage,  the  powder  bases,  the 
foundation  creams,  the  cream  for 
wrinkles.  There  are  the  oils  and 
sun-burn  lotions  and  various  other 
ointments.  So  much  for  the  com¬ 
plexion  and  its  care. 

The  Eyes 

Then  enters  the  long  list  of 
l)reparations  designed  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  care  and  enhancement  of  the 
separate  features.  The  eyes  have 
It,  for  example — or  if  they  haven’t, 
then  there  are  devices  for  conferring 
on  them  that  desirable  attribute: 
the  various  mascaras,  the  tones  of 
eye-shadow,  the  eyebrow  pencils, 
the  eyelash  creams  and  brushes  and, 
of  course,  eye  washes.  All  to  the 
end  that  the  eyes,  as  the  windows 
of  the  soul,  shall  truly  reveal  the 
psyche  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

Rouges  and  Powders  and 
Perfumes 

Of  course  the  various  lipsticks 
(Concluded  on  page  56) 


Cosmetics — by  the  Ton 
Nevertheless  the  total  present 
cpiantities  of  creams,  lotions,  soaps, 
rouges,  lipsticks,  powders  and  eye 
shadows  used — to  name  l)Ut  a  scat¬ 
tering  few — is  astounding.  .\n 
apparently  well-informed  writer  in 
a  current  general  magazine  tells  r.s 
that  in  one  year  American  women 
put  on  their  skins  52,500  tons  of 
cleansing  cream,  26,250  tons  of  skin 
lotion,  19,109  tons  of  complexion 
soap,  17,500  tons  of  vanishing 
cream,  2,375  tons  of  rouge — but  we 
forbear!  After  all,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  ineffably  thrilling  about  a 
fraction  of  an  ounce  of  rouge  on  a 
pair  of  parted  lips,  but  not  so  of  a 
bill  of  lading  for  a  freight  car  of 
rouge !  So  at  this  ])oint  we  deser,; 
statistics. 


UNOUESTIOXAHLY,  h  e  r 
face  is  every  woman’s  for¬ 
tune — or  else  the  world’s  poets 
and  song- writers  have  been  fooling 
us  all  these  years,  which  is  unlikely. 
Yes,  her  face  is  her  fortune.  And 
to  us.  here  and  now,  the  interesting 
point  is  that,  to  ])reserve  this  for¬ 
tune  or  hers,  Everywoman  spends 
another  fortune  annually — a  little 
matter  of  $145,000,000  for  the 
pre])arations  and  treatments  that 
preserve  the  youth  and  enhance  the 
loveliness  of  her  face.  ' 

Yet  even  this  sum,  vast  as  it  is, 
falls  far  below  her  p()tential  ex¬ 
penditure.  An  official  of  a  cosmet¬ 
ologists’  association  has  stated  that 
a  woman  should  spend  at  least  $307 
a  year  on  her  beauty.  Of  this 
amount  he  allocates  more  than  half 
to  the  care  of  the  face  and  its  fea¬ 
tures.  By  a  sim])le  process  of  mul¬ 
tiplication,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  market  for  facial  cosmetics 
of  all  kinds  has  by  no  means  begun 
to  approach  what  economists  call 
“the  saturation  point.” 


The  Complexion 
The  products  falling  within  the 
category  of  facial  care  are  almost 
without  limit.  They  include  of 
course  the  face  soaps  and  the  cleans¬ 
ing  creams  for  the  various  types  of 
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PLAY  A  WINNING  GAME 

with  this  New  Daggett  &  Ramsdell  Line 


A.  BEAUTY  CBEAM,  LIO- 
UEFTINC  CREAM,  TISSUE 
CREAM  .  .  .  ipaeial  cieami 
ier  tpacial  ikin  naadt  — 
priead  to  talail  al 

$1.00  and  $1.50 

B.  PROTECTIVE  CREAM  . . 
iha  parfact  foundation  for 
mako-up.  In  Nalutalla, 
Rachal  and  Brunalto  $.75 

C.  SKIN  TONIC . . .  •oothing, 

plaaaantly  pariumad,  itimu- 
lating  lotion  .  .  $.75 

D.  FACE  POWDER  ...  in  iiaa 
popular  ihadat  of  Naturalla, 
Naturalla  fS,  Rachal  »l, 
Brunatta,  Brunatta  «t,  $1.00 

E.  ROUGE,  CAKE  AND 

CREAM  .  .  in  amart  black 
andiilTarcontainan,  shade* 
of  Light,  Medium  and  Rasp¬ 
berry  ...  $1.00 

P.  LIPSTICK . . .  Jumbo  sisa, 
to  match  rouge  color*.  $1.00 


6.  DOUBLE  COMPACTS  . . . 
smart  number,  holds  cake 
rouge  and  loose  powder  . . . 
(refills  available  I  $1.00 

H.  SUN  BROWN  OIL,  FIN¬ 

ISHING  LOTION,  CLEANS¬ 
ING  OIL  .  .  .  good  summer 
items,  each  $1.00 

I.  HAND  LOTION  .  .  .  lux¬ 

uriant, soothing  and  fragrant 
lotion  $.00 

J.  OIL  SHAMPOO  ...  quick 

lathering,  beautifully  pack¬ 
aged  ...  $.M 

K.  COLD  CREAM  SOAP... 
in  boxes  of  3,  to  retail  at 

$.75 

L.  DUSTING  POWDER  .  .  . 

exceptionally  fine,  delinte- 
ly  perfumed  ,  .  .  $1.00 

EYESHADOW,  blue -gray 
and  brown,  and  PENCIL,  at 
$.75  and  $.50  respectively. 


Wise  Toilet  Goods  Buyers  are  finding  that  it  pays  to 
stock  the  new  Daggett  &  Ramsdell  line  ...  a  complete 
range  of  up-to-the-minute,  fast-selling  items... attractively 
packaged  in  black  and  silver  containers,  the  line 
affords  excellent  display  possibilities  . . .  marketed  on  a 
selected  dealer  basis... backed  by  strong  local  advertising 
. . .  full-color  pages  in  Vogue  and  New  Yorker . . .  beauty 
salon  at  the  Chicago  Century  of  Progress  Exposition. 


^  2  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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LIPS  AND 

FINGER  TIPS 

That  Harmonize 
With  the  Costume 

By  KATHERINE  CASEY 

Stylist 

After  all  the.  summer  cos¬ 
tumes  are  ensembled  and  the 
right  scarfs  and  hats  and 
jackets  to  harmonize  are  satisfac¬ 
torily  put  together,  there  is  still 
aiu)ther  exceedingly  important  point 
to  cover,  and  that  is  the  complexion. 
For  with  the  wide  fling  that  has 
k-en  given  to  the  creation  of  lip¬ 
sticks  and  nail  polishes,  even  the 
most  Iteautiful  of  hats  and  the  most 
alluring  of  dresses  can  be  ruined  by 
the  grotesque  accents  of  enemy- 
tones  for  lips  and  nails.  No  worse 
would  it  be  to  tie  an  orange  lx)w 
on  a  blue-red  hat  than  to  use  a  war¬ 
ring  shade  of  lipstick.  And  this 
summer  there’ll  be  a  gay  and  merry 
riot  of  colors  in  dresses  and  jackets, 
the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen 
in  many  seasons,  owing  mainly  to 
the  widespread  acceptance  of  cot¬ 
tons.  Exotic  peasant  prints,  amaz¬ 
ing  stripes  of  Bagdad  inspiration, 
vivid  Oriental  colors,  and  the  sharp 
accents  of  the  Spanish  dancers’  cos¬ 
tumes,  indicate  how  wholeheartedly 
the  play  clothes  for  summer  have 
responded  to  the  gayety  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  new  leisure.  And 
to  wear  colors  such  as  these,  the 
cosmetician’s  palette  must  blend 
carefully  and  wisely,  else  the  effect 
of  jangling  lips  and  nails  and  eye¬ 
shadow  tints  might  well  resemble 
the  rouge  sjx)ts  and  dabs  of  Ro-Bo 
the  Clown. 

She  Can  Wear  Any  Color 

The  old-fashioned  notion  that 
some  wore  jjink,  and  some  wore 
blue,  and  others  could  never  wear 
black  or  green,  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  well  exploded  by  the  chem¬ 
ists’  ])roduction  in  the  complexion 
field,  for  with  new  tints  to  enhance 
the  natural  ones,  or  to  change  en¬ 
tirely  their  ordinary  glow  and  re¬ 
flection,  it’s  easy  to  see  that  almost 
no  hat  or  dress  is  entirely  taboo. 
And  in  a  season  when  everyone  is 
craving  her  share  of  the  brilliant 
new  colors  this  new's  is  w-elcome. 


Photoffraph  by  courtesy  of  C.  H.  Schmidt 
Co.,  and  Trippe,  Barker. 


Taking  our  cue  from  the  world 
of  fashion,  as  represented  by  the 
Palm  Beach  Colony  a  few  months 
ago,  we  know  that  sun-tanned  skins 
will  be  little  more  than  a  rich  ivory 
tint — that  seductive  shade  which 
poets  attribute  to  the  Southern 
belles  and  beauties.  Sun-tan  oils 
which  sound  as  though  they  had  an 
automatic  shift  are  toned  to  give 
the  skin  just  enough  tan — not  too 
much,  not  too  little.  The  warm 
healthy  glow  of  the  out-of-doors 
will  be  the  perfect  and  natural  foil 
for  the  brilliant  new  colors  which 
have  been  copied  from  gardens  and 
skies  and  interpreted  in  straw  and 
silks  and  jewelry  and  fabrics  of 
every  yarn. 

It  is  smart  to  wear  color  very  de¬ 
finitely  on  the  lips,  but  the  color 
must  be  right  for  the  skin,  and 
above  all  things  right  for  the  cos¬ 
tume.  In  a  year  such  as  this  when 
many  blues  are  being  worn,  and 
l)articularly  bright  and  clear  blues, 
there  is  increased  demand  for  lip¬ 
sticks  in  American  Beauty  tint, 
which  is  an  exquisite  complement 
in  the  color  scheme.  In  direct  con¬ 
trast  to  this  shade,  but  of  equally 
great  j)opularity,  is  the  lipstick  in 
warm  orange  tones  that  is  smartly 
ensembled  with  white  sports  clothes. 
Rouge,  of  course,  when  used,  must 
blend  completely  and  perfectly  with 
the  lipstick. 

Nail  Enamels  Must  Harmonize 

Every  day  new  converts  to  the 
art  of  colorful  nail  enamels  appear. 


and  especially  as  summer  comes  on, 
and  hands  are  seen  more  and  more 
in  the  open,  the  nuestion  of  what 
to  dress  the  nails  in  becomes  omni¬ 
present.  No  doubt  of  it,  the  ranks 
of  the  conservatives  have  weakened 
and  fashion  has  scored  strongly  in 
favor  of  warm,  glowing  nail  tints. 
The  mad,  exotic  colorings  reminis¬ 
cent  of  Egyptian  luxury,  which 
were  a  fad  among  a  few,  have  no 
place  with  a  smart  costume.  The 
most  extraordinary  among  these 
tones  were  emerald  green,  deepest 
of  ruby,  black,  sapphire  blue  and 
amethyst,  selected,  one  was  told,  to 
match  the  evening  jewelry.  But  the 
nail  colors  to  consider  are  those 
which  match  perfectly  with  the  lip¬ 
stick,  so  that  there  will  be  a  co-re¬ 
lation  of  color,  rather  than  a  patch- 
work  effect.  But  when  evening 
comes,  and  a  silvery  jewel-like  mist 
seems  to  be  the  particular  charm 
needed  for  a  formal  costume,  then 
there  is  an  opalescent  varnish,  subtle 
enough  for  the  conservative,  elegant 
enough  for  the  sophisticate. 

From  the  tip  of  the  fingers  to  the 
ti])  of  the  toes  beauty  takes  its 
count  this  season,  especially  repeat¬ 
ing  the  dashing  glamour  of  beauti¬ 
fying  colors  on  the  toe  nails,  and  in 
a  season  when  shoes  are  built  like 
Roman  sandals,  and  hosiery  is  no 
more  than  a  gossamer  through 
which  the  gleam  of  fine  polish  ap- 
])ears,  it’s  important  to  regard  this 
final  touch.  And  even  if  a  woman 
never  wears  open-toe  sandals,  or 
cobwebby  hose,  she’ll  love  the 
sparkle  of  crimson  nails  when  she 
steps  into  the  rolling  surf  for  that 
summer  plunge  and  swim. 

Shadows  and  Dark  Lashes 

When  the  winds  and  sun  of  sum¬ 
mer  change  the  winter  skin  tones 
to  the  warm  olive  and  bronzy  casts, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  important  the 
proper  eye  cosmetics  become.  There 
is  a  tendency  for  the  eyes  to  look 
smaller  and  less  important  when  the 
skin  darkens,  and  that  is  why 
shadows  which  give  warmth,  and 
darkened  lashes  which  frame  and 
enlarge  the  appearance  of  the  eyes, 
are  necessary.  Blue,  brown  and 
violet  are  the  most  popular  shades 
of  eye  shadow,  and  the  eye  lashes 
are  brushed  with  matching  tones  of 
liquid  or  paste  to  complete  the 
make-up.  Contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  many,  a  good  eyelash  cosmetique 
is  of  genuine  value  because  it  en¬ 
hances  the  growth  and  health  of  the 
lashes. 
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HAIR 


and  the  New  Demand 
for  qUALETY 


You  may  not  be  aware  that  we  have 
preparations  that  are  excellent  for  the 
man’s  hair. 

Definite  results  assured  with  Ogilvie 
Sisters’  tonics  specialized  for  falling  hair, 
dandruflf,  dry  scalp  and  other  unhealthy 
hair  conditions.  These  superior  quality 
preparations  . . .  daily  growing  in  popu¬ 
larity  with  men.  Make  satisfied  men 
customers  through  this  recognized  line 
of  correctives. 


X 

f 

/ 

■Y 

y 

/ 
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Recent  surveys  show  that  women  can 
no  longer  be  sold  inferior  hair  prepara¬ 
tions.  Women  are  (piick  to  appreciate 
the  sterling  value  of  Ogilvie  Sisters' 
specialized  hair  tonics.  Sell  them  these 
preparations  on  the  assurance  of  beauti¬ 
ful.  luxuriant  hair  through  a  healthy 
scalp. 

Men  and  women  take  advantage  of 
our  specialized  free  service  in  diagnos¬ 
ing  hair  conditions  . .  .  full  instructions 
for  home  care  of  hair  . . .  scientific 
measures  to  prevent  all  hair  troubles. 


Constant  growth  for  .30  years  proves 
superiority  of  preparations. 


Salon — 604  Fifth  Avenue 


Laboratory  and  Sales 

227  East  45th  Street 

Paris  New  York  City  Washington 


{Concluded  from  page  53) 
and  rouges  are  a  chapter  in  them¬ 
selves.  Their  number,  variety,  tone, 
and  type  are  practically  limitless. 

Similarly,  the  face  powders  for 
the  seasons,  the  time  of  day  and  the 
color  and  quality  of  the  skin  are 
endless  in  their  choice.  Perhaps  no 
part  of  the  make-up,  as  every 
woman  so  well  knows,  is  more 
vitally  important  to  her  than  the 
choice  of  the  exactly  right  face 
powder. 

The  perfumes  also  require  study. 
Merely  to  enumerate  the  creations 
of  the  world’s  celebrated  parfumeurs 
would  fill  considerably  more  than 
this  present  page.  Like  the  face 
powder  and  the  lipstick,  perfumes 
are  a  highly  personalized  thing, 
chosen  by  a  woman  to  suit  her  type 
and  her  olfactory  fancy. 

The  Teeth  and  Mouth 

Likewise  the  care  of  the  teeth 
and  the  mouth  falls  naturally  within 
this  department,  including  brushes, 
dentifrices,  mouth  washes.  These 
are  all  items  of  necessity,  with  the 
need  for  replenishing  at  almost  cal¬ 
endared  intervals  —  together  with 
those  normally  referred  to  as  toilet¬ 
wares,  and  including  bottles,  per¬ 
fume  atomizers,  tweezers  and  the 
other  appurtenances  of  the  dressing 
table. 

Importance  of  Well-chosen 
Saleswomen 

The  successful  Cosmetics  section 
within  the  dei)artment  store  gives 
as  much  attention  to  the  saleswomen 
behind  the  counter  as  it  does  to  the 
original  selection  of  the  toiletries  to 
be  featured.  In  few  other  depart¬ 
ments  will  the  salesperson  be  so  con¬ 
tinually  called  upon  to  prescril)e, 
and  to  render  judgment  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise  she  sells. 

Therefore,  the  Cosmetics  dejjart- 
nient  has  the  ojiportunity  of  choos¬ 
ing  its  saleswomen  according  to  type 
and  age  and  having  them  present 
themselves  throughout  the  day  as 
animate  e.xamples  of  proper  and 
correct  make-up. 

With  all  these  things  considered, 
and  with  the  right  merchandise,  a 
department  store  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  success  in  handling  Cosmetics 
profitably. 


3ummer 


brings  heavy 


Shampoo  Sales 


Here  is  the  fast  repeater 
that  will  step  up  your 
shampoo  volume  during 
the  warm  weeks  ahead. 


Give  it 

Aisle  Display 

Boxed  and  labeled  in 
colorful,  eye-catching 
silver  ami  hlue  —  it 
stands  out.  \\  atch 
shoppers  snap  it  up. 

CQNTl 

CASTILE  S7AF 

SHAMPOA 

Alert  buyers  are  stocking 
Conti  generously  for  the 
heavy  vacation  demand.  It’s 
the  choice  of  American 
women.  Tie  up  with  Conti — 
display  it — you  can  depend  on 
it  for  quick — and  repeat  sales. 

CONTI  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

151  Varick  St.  New  York 

Makers  of  Famous  CONTI  Castile  Soap 
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WHETHER  she  he  blonde  or 
brunette,  or  any  of  the  many 
shades  in  between,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  advisedly  lavishes  care 
and  time  and  money  on  what  she 
well  knows  is  her  crowning  glory 
— her  hair. 

As  a  matter  of  statistical  fact 
she  spends  upwards  of  $16,000,000 
to  keep  her  hair  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  and  carefully  coifFed.  No  small 
part  of  this  annual  aggregate  ex¬ 
penditure,  of  course,  finds  its  way 
into  the  hairdresser’s  establishments 
and  the  independent  beauty  salons; 
but  the  number  of  women  who  take 
care  of  their  own  hair,  shampooing 
and  waving  it,  in  their  own  homes, 
is  still  enormous.  This  means  that 
they  represent  a  vast  market  for 
the  preparations  and  devices  w’hich 
they  must  use;  and  here  again  is 
an  opportunity  for  profit  for  the  de¬ 
partment  store  Cosmetics  section. 

To  l)egin  with,  the  woman  who 
takes  care  of  her  own  hair  must 
have  the  proper  soa])s  and  sham¬ 
poos.  The  number  of  these  is 
legion,  and  the  Cosmetics  section 
will  make  a  wise  choice  of  the  many 
shampoos  and  soaps  on  the  market 
for  its  own  stock.  New  shampoo 


preparations  are  being  created 
steadily,  among  the  latest  being  one 
which  is  called  “soapless”.  Then 
there  are  of  course  the  many  wave 
lotions  and  the  rinses — all  used  as 
part  of  the  shampooing  process. 

Whereafter  comes  the  application 
of  the  hair  curlers — and  with  the 
present  vogue  of  elaborate  hairdres¬ 
sing,  supplanting  the  more  severe 
coiffures  of  yesterday,  almost  every 
woman  uses  curlers,  which  means 
volume  business  for  the  Cosmetics 
department. 

And,  further,  there  are  the  hair 
tonics,  the  dyes,  the  brilliantines  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  supplementary 
items  necessary  for  those  women 
w’ho  take  care  of  their  own  hair. 

Brushes,  of  course,  and  combs, 
while  not  usually  offered  in  the  Cos¬ 
metics  department,  are  so  intimately 
related  to  the  care  of  the  hair  that 
they  might  well  be  considered  in 
this  connection. 

It  is  probably  true  that  every 
year  sees  an  increasing  number  of 
women  patronizing  hairdressing  sal¬ 
ons  because  of  the  importance  of 
the  hair  and  the  arduousness  of  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  frequent  and  e.xpert  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  home  that  it  requires. 


Because  of  this  trend  towards  the 
professional  hairdresser,  those  de¬ 
partment  stores  which  maintain 
their  own  beauty  parlors  are  find¬ 
ing  them  a  highly  profitable  adjunct 
to  their  Cosmetics  sections.  More 
and  more  department  stores  every 
year  are,  therefore,  establishing 
these  beauty  parlors. 

While  the  care  of  the  hair  is,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  less  influenced  by 
the  seasons  than  is  the  application 
of  the  facial  make-up,  it  is  still  true 
that  the  outdoor  days  of  summer 
make  it  necessary  to  treat  the  hair 
somewhat  differently  from  its 
winter  attention.  The  summer  sun 
has  a  tendency  to  dry  up  the  scalp 
and  hair,  which  means  that  they 
need  more  oil  applications  than  in 
the  winter.  Some  women  prefer  to 
wear  their  hair  somewhat  shorter 
in  the  summer  time,  requiring  more 
frequent  cutting  and  waving.  Those 
W’ho  swim  and  bathe  find  that 
“keeping  a  wave”  is  more  difficult 
— again  requiring  more  frequent 
waving  or  a  permanent. 

Otherwise,  the  market  for  all  hair 
preparations  is  pretty  constant  the 
year  around,  with  a  steady  repeat 
l)usiness  in  them  all. 
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BLONDE  OR  BRUNETTE 

AND  IN  BETWEEN 

HER  HAIR — what  its  care  costs  yearly:  $16,000,000 


I 


( 


#  For  quickest  use,  use  Instant  Odorono  (colorless)  daily 
or  every  other  day.  For  longest  protection  or  special 
need,  use  Odorono  Regular  (ruby -colored)  twice  a  week. 
Both  have  the  original  Odorono  sanitary  applicator.  Both 
come  in  35c  and  60c  sizes. 

You  should  do  everything  in  your  power  to  en¬ 
courage  your  customers  to  get  the  Odorono  habit. 
Women  who  use  Odorono  systematically  and  cor¬ 
rectly  never  have  trouble  with  ruined  dresses. 
That’s  why  millions  of  women  all  over  the  world 
depend  on  Odorono  for  sure  protection. 
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PROBLEMS  ON  RETURNED  DRESSES... 


ODORONO 


Odorono  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  adver¬ 
tising,  teaching  women  how  to  control  perspira¬ 
tion  correctly.  Hospitals  all  over  the  country 
depend  on  Odorono  through  educational  litera¬ 
ture  and  booklets  to  give  their  nurses  proper 
information  on  immaculate  grooming.  Schools, 
colleges  and  women’s  clubs,  too,  use  and  appre¬ 
ciate  Odorono’s  educational  service. 

Now  Odorono  cooperates  with  dress  shops,  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  manufacturers.  By  making 
available  to  their  customers  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  best  way  to  prevent  perspiration 
moisture  from  damaging  their  clothes,  com¬ 
plaints  and  returned  goods  from  this  cause  are 
practically  eliminated. 

Every  garment  and  every  yard  of  goods  you  sell 
should  have  enclosed  with  it  the  directions  for 
using  Odorono.  Write  to  us  direct  for  informa¬ 
tion  telling  how  you  can  do  this  with  no  expense 
to  you. 


AND  AVOID  DISSATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 


Every  year  underarm  perspiration  does  a  world 
of  damage  to  clothes.  Perspiration  stains  and 
fades  dresses  ...  its  acids  attack  and  weaken  every 
type  of  fabric.  All  too  often  returned  goods  result 
.  .  .  you  lose  time  and  money  and  many  a  good 
customer  is  turned  away. 


Odorono  is  the  perfect  answer  to  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  of  underarm  perspiration.  By  checking  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  confined  armpits,  it  actually  saves 
clothes  from  perspiration  damage  and  prevents 
disagreeable  body  odors  as  well. 


Take  advantage  of  Odorono’s  offer 
to  help  decrease  returned  goods 


Odorono— a  doctor’s  prescription —is 
the  correct  way  to  control  perspiration 


ODORONO 


SAVES 


FROM 


HEAD  TO  FOOT 


SHE  LAVISHES  $40,000,000  A  YEAR 
TO  HAVE  A  LOVELY  BODY 


HM  walks  in  Beauty  as  the 
night.”  So  sang  the  poet 
Byron ;  and  liistory  records 
that  he  possessed  an  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  subject,  l^ut  every 
woman  knows  that  she  will  ‘‘walk 
in  Beauty”  only  if  she  achieves  and 
preserves  a  loveliness  of  figure. 

To  be  slender,  to  keep  the  curves 
where  the  curves  belong,  .American 
women  spend  something  like  $40,- 
000.000  in  a  single  year. 

( )ur  concern  here  of  course  is 
not  with  the  various  methods  and 
devices  for  reducing  and  slenderiz¬ 
ing — the  exercises,  the  massages  and 
the  like.  I'hese,  naturally,  do  not 
l)elong  to  the  Cosmetics  department. 
However,  there  is  a  wdde  range  of 
items  that  fall  within  the  province 
of  the  care  of  the  body  from  head 
to  foot. 

These  include  the  many  perfumes 
and  colognes  that  wise  women  ju¬ 
diciously  use.  They  include  also  the 
many  powders,  the  deodorants  and 
the  depilatories — all  of  which  are 
carried  in  the  Cosmetics  section. 

The  vogue  among  women  for 
painting  the  toe  nails  is  also  very 
markedly  on  the  increase,  particu¬ 


larly  throughout  the  summer  season 
when  sandals  are  worn,  not  only  on 
the  beach  but  for  sports  in  general. 
Tinted  nails  are  in  fact  almost  a 
necessity  when  stockings  are  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

The  complete  care  of  the  feet  is 
a  subject  in  it.self.  For  this  purpose, 
perhaps  the  majority  of  women 
visit  chiropodists,  but  there  are  still 
many  w’ho  take  care  of  their  own 
feet,  and  the  materials  for  this  care 
are  ])roperly  offered  at  the  toiletries 
counter. 

.'summertime  of  course  offers  an 
opi)ortunity  for  featuring  the  var¬ 
ious  tyi)es  of  freckle  creams.  Most 
women  who  are  subject  to  this  mild 
"summer  complaint”  are  e.xtremely 
sensitive  about  this  form  of  skin 
discoloration  and  are  (piite  willing  to 
si)end  money  to  rid  theni.selves  of 
the  annoyance. 

In  the  summer  also  comes  a  need 
for  the  various  salves  and  lotions 
to  be  ai)i)lied  both  as  a  protection 
against  and  as  a  soothing  agent  for 
sunburn.  That  anonymous  but  all- 
liowerful  person,  from  whose  de¬ 
crees  there  is  no  possible  a])peal,  has 
decided  that  the  present  summer 


season  shall  be  one  of  fair  and  white 
skins.  The  sun-tan  so  popular  in 
seasons  past  is  definitely  “out”. 
This  means  that  the  preparations 
just  spoken  of  take  on  added  im- 
l)ortance,  as  does  anything  that  will 
protect  the  skin  against  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  Old  Sol. 

In  connection  with  these  items,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  others  mention¬ 
ed  in  this  supplement,  not  a  few 
of  the  manufacturers  who  produce 
them  are  bringing  out  small  cpianti- 
ties  which  retail  in  the  5c  and  10c 
store.  Many  department  stores  are 
wisely  taking  advantage  of  this  and 
w'here  they  have  bargain  basements 
they  have  installed  Cosmetics  count¬ 
ers  .selling  these  low-priced  items. 
Many  stores  that  are  operating  these 
counters  in  the  basement  are  report¬ 
ing  a  huge  volume  and  turnover. 
( )thers.  starting  on  a  very  small 
scale,  are  enlarging  their  ba.sement 
Cosmetics  sections  to  take  care  of 
the  growing  patronage. 

These  low-priced  departments, 
rather  than  competing  with  the  re¬ 
gular  Cosmetics  department,  draw 
an  entirely  different  type  of  patron¬ 
age  which  otherwise  would  be  lost. 
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PREFERRED  the 

DISCRIMINATING 

Featured  by  those  who  select 
for  the  SELECT.  Joquet  Prepara¬ 
tions  ore  the  ultimate  in  quality 
and  appearance.  An  estab¬ 
lished  preference  is  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  satisfactory  volume. 

Jaquet  recommends  Savon  Hy- 
gienique  as  the  first  step  to  facial 
loveliness — one  of  the  unique 
features  of  a  Feature  Treatment 


Prove  Profitable 

Quality  Bath  and  Toilet  Soaps — 
delicately  perfumed  —  daintily 
colored — beautifully  packaged 
for  special  promotion  at  attrac¬ 
tive  prices. 


Past  promotions  with  our  pro¬ 
ducts  have  rewarded  progressive 
stores  with  a  substantial,  profit¬ 
able  repeat  business.  Write  for 
details  of  exclusive  franchise  plan 
for  your  city. 


JAQUET,  Inc.,  389  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


Lightfoot  Schultz  Co. 

389  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


'jMal{ers  of  Fine  Soap  for  Fuenty-Jive  Years 
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BATH,  ITS  SOAPS,  BRUSHES 
SALTS  &  POWDERS 


EX  all  is  said  and  done,tliLit  a  thousand  ways  and  presented  in  a  deodorants  in  liquid,  cream 
A'ertiser  spoke  truly  when  price  range  from  5  cents  to  several  stick"  form  are  offered  to  1 

■  said:  "'rhe  crowning  at-  dollars  the  cake.  prevent  perspiration  or  ho 

of  lovely  woman  is  cleanli-  In  the  category  of  the  hath,  there  — to  retain  the  freshnesi 

are  also  the  princi])le  apimrtenances  hath.  The  “lip-stick”  for 
does  right,  therefore,  to  thereto,  notably  the  brushes  of  var-  most  recent  innovation  in  \ 

n  the  aggregate,  her  millions  ions  ty])es  and  the  sponges.  deodorants,  making  it  pos 

irs  yearly  on  items  for  the  Finally,  after  a  tliorough  cleans-  women  to  carry  this  neces 

ing  from  the  hath,  and  its  attendant  tection  with  them  wherevei 
e  order  of  their  use.  there-  glowing  rubdown,  milady  has  re-  Depilatories  and  razors  t( 

L-  may  mention  as  logical  for  course  to  her  favorite  toilet  water  suiiertluous  hair,  especial! 

metics  deiiartment  to  handle,  and  her  dusting  powder.  legs,  is  another  item  ofter 

i  salts  and  crystals  in  all  their  In  the  province  of  the  bath  sev-  women  at  bathing  time,  tb 
orms  and  scents.  These  are  eral  manufacturers  of  toiletries  have  strictly  bath  accessories, 

ised  increasingly  by  fastidi-  recently  brought  out  bath  assemblies  however,  regular  items  for 

luxury-loving  women.  They  which  constitute  a  complete  range  metics  and  Toiletries  dep 

nt  the  modern  counter])art  of  all  the  accessories  to  the  hath  The  use  of  the  bath 

fabulous  baths  of  historic  which  they  produce,  'fhese  offer  than  strictly  cleansing  pur 
5.  Few  women,  for  instance,  attractive  “kits"  for  featuring  in  been  given  considerable  ] 
ford  the  favorite  hath  of  the  Cosmetics  department.  by  advertisers  and  manu 

Antoinette  who,  gossip  says.  .Ml  these  items,  with  their  need  associations.  This  promt 
daily  into  a  tub  drawn  of  for  constant  replenishment,  offer  urged  bathing  as  an  effec 
milk  poured  through  fresh  fpiick  turnover  in  the  Cosmetics  de-  dote  for  “that  tired  feeli: 

.\nd  so  the  modern  bath  i)artment.  .\nd  since  the  bath  is  the  (piick  recuperative.  It  h; 
i  give  luxury  enough — for  very  foundation  of  hygiene  and  women  the  values  of  diffe: 
rage  woman — and  at  a  price,  feminine  charm,  these  re(|uisites  are  of  baths — hot  and  cold  a 
soafis,  of  course,  are  a  ever  im])ortant.  and  tepid.  And  in  doin 

in  themselves — running  the  Closely  allied  to  the  bath,  though  urged  that  the  full  luxui 

gamut  of  the  spectrum  in  not  truly  bath  accessories,  are  the  bath  be  attained  by  the  ii 

iffered  in  every  shape,  scented  deodorants.  .\  wide  variety  of  salts,  soaps  and  other  acc( 
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N6W  YORK 

depamment  stores 


rom  Sera  t eh  to  First  Ft  aee 


years  I'm  changing  to  La  Cross 
Creme.  It  lias  tar  more  lustre, 
applies  easily  and  doesn't  peel." 

J.  M.,  Bergen  Pines,  Oradell,  .V.  J. 

"Results  are  very  satisfactory. 

I  have  tried  all  sorts  of  nail 
polishes  and  none  of  tlum  gave 
results  like  La  Cross." 

L.  M..  ll'esf  90th  St.,  X.  V.  C. 
"It  has  lustre,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  isn't  at  all  messy.  It  spreads 
evenly.  It's  lasting  and  the  color 
is  perKct.  R.  I.  x..  Harbor  I'ietv 
Ct.,  Staten  Island 
"It  is  the  most  lasting  nail 
polish  I  have  ever  u.sed  and  is 
excellent  protection  against  dishpan  tin- 
gernails.  Protects  the  nails  from  effects 
of  soap  and  hot  water." 

G.  J.  W.,  McKinley  Afe.,  Dumont,  .V.  J. 

"It  gives  a  wonderful  shine  to  the  nails, 
lasts  longer  than  any  other  polish  and 
doesn’t  break,  or  peel  off." 

B.  R.,  Xo.  7th  St.,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 

"The  color  and  lustre  is  just  what  I 
was  looking  for  in  a  nail  polish.” 

.V.  I.,  E.  108/ A  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

"More  natural.  Goes  on  smooth  and 
does  not  peel  off  like  others  I  have  used.” 

E.  M..  Hampton  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  X.  Y. 

“It  sure  has  lustre  and  wears  longer. 
Usually  I  have  to  polish  them  every 
week.  The  week  is  up  and  they  didn’t 
start  to  peel  yet."  C.  M.,  Glen  Garden.  X.  J. 

"It  is  the  finest  nail  polish  I  have  ever 
J.  D.,  Rochester,  X. 

e  hope  we  haven't  bored  you — we 
could  print  hundreds  more  of  testimonials 
like  the  above. 

Perhaps  the  girls  in  vour  town  are 
different-— perhaps  they  won’t  like  this 
new,  exotic,  jubilant  creme  polish  the  way 
the  girls  in  New  York  (and  suburbs)  <lo. 

But  you  can  easily  find  out  without 
one  solitary  iota  of  risk — merely  drop  us 
a  note  saying  "Send  me  Unit  Xo.  IC  of 
La  Cross  creme  nail  polish  (12  bottles 
polish,  2  bottles  remover)  at  $4.00  on  (>0 
flays’  trial  to  be  returned  then  if  not 
wanted".  Fair  eiif  ugh  ? 


"Has  an  everlasting  color.  \'ery 
smooth.  Color  bright  and  effect¬ 
ive.  Stays  on  two  weeks.” 

S'.  E.,  IVyonast,  Brooklyn,  X.  1’. 

“Goes  on  smoothly  with  beau¬ 
tiful  lustre  and  color.  Have  now 
found  a  nail  polish  to  my  liking 
after  being  disappointetl  with 
many.” 

R.  S.,  Xelson  .4ze.,  Bronr,  .V.  1’. 

"I  like  La  Cross  creme  cardi¬ 
nal.  Like  is  a  mild  word  when 
having  to  describe  La  Cross  pol¬ 
ish.  It  can  and  is  worn  with  any 
color  of  garment.  It  never  peels 
or  loses  that  wonderful  shine." 

K.  F.,  .Illerton  Afe.,  X.  Y.  C. 

"I  like  La  Cross  creme  because  it  is 
all  you  say  it  is  and  more.  Enclosed  is 
50  cents  for  a  bottle  of  Rose." 

L.  Elmira,  .V.  y. 

"I  found  in  La  Cross  what  I  cimld 
not  find  in  any  other  nail  polish — that 
my  nails  are  getting  stronger  and  are  not 
as  brittle  as  tliey  were.  My  friends  used 
my  sample  and  after  trying  it  bought  a 
regular  size  bottle  and  are  more  than 
satisfied  with  it.” 

5.  M.,  Douglass  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


La  Cross  creme  nail  polish  made  its 
initial  bow  in  metropolitan  X’ew  York 
department  stores  on  April  4,  1934. 

1  o.lay  in  the  above  territory  it  is  the 
outstanding  leader  in  the  creme  nail 
polish  field. 

Just  two  short  months  from  scratch  to 
first  place.  Successes  like  that  don’t  "just 
liappen”,  there’s  always  a  reason  tucKed 
away  in  the  background  and  in  this  case 
the  reason  is  simple — very  simple,  and 
can  be  expressed  in  just  one  word — 
■’merit"  and  merit  alone. 

Long  before  we  decided  to  add  nail 
polish  to  our  manicure  line  we  realized 
that  there  would  be  no  room  for  success 
in  that  over-crow'ded  field  unless  we  cculd 
produce  a  better  polish  than  anything  on 
the  market.  Just  another  polish  that 
shouted :  "Me,  too”  w'ould  never  do — to 
be  worthy  of  the  name  La  Cros.s  the 
new  product  would  have  to  meet  a  definite 
need  in  a  definite  way. 

Years  of  patient  research  and  experi¬ 
ment  have  crowned  our  efforts  with  suc¬ 
cess — have  given  us  a  new  type  of  nail 
polish  that  thousands  of  disappointed 
girls  had  vainly  been  seeking. 

We  in  the  La  Cross  organization  were 
sure  we  had  produced  a  superior  nail 
polish — but.  after  all,  it  was  our  own 
child  and  we  were  naturally  a  trifle 
biased — so  out  into  the  cold,  harsh,  criti¬ 
cal  world  we  sent  our  brain  child  to  he 
appraised  by  Her  Royal  Highness.  Miss 
America. 

And  now  we’ll  turn  the  microphone 
over  to  Miss  America,  herself,  and  let 
her  tell  you  what  she  thinks  about  this 
new,  marvelous  La  Cross  creme  nail 
polish. 

“I  will  always  use  this  polish.  I  like  it 
because  it  is  so  attractive.  Has  lots  of 
lustre.”  C.  M.,  168/fc  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

“P.S.  It’s  the  best  polish  I  have  ever 
used.” 

“Does  not  crack  or  peel.  Is  the  exact 
shade  I  desire.  Reasonable  in  price  and 
easy  to  apply.” 

P.  F.,  Second  Afe.,  Elisabeth,  N.  J. 
“I  like  natural  because  it  is  natural 
looking — further  it  lasts  longer  than  any 
other  polish  I  know  of,” 

C.  .4.,  .So.  Munn  Afe.,  E.  Orange.  X.  J. 


Oily  and  perfumed 
“drop-it-on”  re¬ 
mover  2S  cents 


Combination  creme  polish  and  remover  75  cents 


"I  like  it  much  better  than  any  other 
I  have  ever  used.  It  has  a  lovely  lustre 
and  goes  on  so  smoothly,  too.” 

E.  J..  Main  St.,  Xew  Brunzeick,  X.  J . 

“I  like  it  better  than  any  other  p.ilish 
I  have  been  using  for  the  two  reasons 
that  it  does  not  peel  off  and  it  does  not 
make  the  nails  brittle  and  crack  like 
some  of  the  other  nail  polishes.  I  have 
to  wash  my  hands  ten  or  twelve  times  a 
day  and  I  do  not  have  to  do  my  nails 
over  so  often  as  I  had  to  with  other 
polishes.” 

B.  M.,  DeKalb  Aze.,  Brooklyn,  N.  1’. 

"It  gives  the  nails  a  nice  shine  and  I 
will  continue  to  use  it.” 

W.  C.,  Riverside  Driz'e,  X.  }’.  C. 

"It  is  everything  it  is  advertised  to  be 
and  after  using  a  well  known  brand  for 


684  So.  17th  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 

for  over  thirty  years  makers  of  fine 
manic  u  ring  accessories 


La  Cross  Manicure  Utility  Chest  $1.M 
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$14,000,000  WORTH  OF 
BEAUTIFUL  HANDS 


Hands,  their  character  and 
beauty,  have  l)een  the  subject 
of  study  and  consideration 
since  the  dawn  of  history.  The 
hands  are  ever  eloquent,  even 
thoujjh  they  speak  wordlessly.  So 
important  are  they,  indeed,  that  it 
has  been  said  that  the  most  perfect 
single  thing  in  art  is  the  left  hand 
of  the  Mona  Li.sa  in  Leonardo  da 
X’inci’s  painting. 

Few,  of  course,  are  the  women 
who  can  afYord  to  pamper  their 
hands.  The  hands  must  be  used  for 
the  various  i)rosaic  chores  about  the 
house,  or  in  the  office,  day  in  and 
day  out.  The  result  is  apt  to  be 
disastrous  to  their  beauty — unless 
incessant  care  is  taken  to  restore 
and  preserve  their  charm. 

Yet  the  grace  and  influence  of 
soft  white  hands  is  infinite,  and 
worth  all  the  trouble  that  any 
woman  may  lavish  upon  them. 

The  treatments  and  aids  to  beau¬ 
tiful  hands  are,  of  course,  a  large 
part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  any 


department  store  Cosmetics  section. 
These  treatments  begin  with  the 
six?cial  soaps  and  brushes  which  are 
used  according  to  their  choice  by 
fastidious  women.  Then  there  are 
the  innumerable  creams  and  lotions 
for  softening  and  whitening  the  skin 
and  the  hands — together  with  the 
sjiecial  applications  for  chapped 
hands  and  the  reddened  hands  that 
come  from  such  tasks  as  dishwash¬ 
ing  and  the  like. 

The  use  of  creams  and  lotions 
in  the  care  of  the  hands  has  been 
widened  recently  by  the  new  em- 
])hasis  on  j)rotection  by  many  manu¬ 
facturers.  These  progressive  manu¬ 
facturers  have  ]K)inted  out  the 
roughening  eflfect  of  housework  on 
the  hands  and  recommended  that 
cream  be  rubbed  on  to  protect  the 
skin  before  undertaking  household 
tasks.  Closely  akin  to  this  effort  is 
that  of  other  manufacturers  who 
urge  the  immediate  application  of 
cream  or  lotion  after  dishwashing 
and  specified  jobs. 

The  use  of  milder  soaps  in  house¬ 
hold  cleansing  is  another  promotion 


by  manufacturers  aimed  at  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  lovely  hands. 

And  let  it  be  said  here,  for  the 
arms  should  always  be  considered 
l^art  of  the  hands,  that  elbows  es- 
l)ecially  require  constant  care  with 
soaps  and  creams  to  prevent  that 
calloused  look. 

Following  which  the  art  of  the 
manicure  brings  its  requisites  and 
accessories.  These  include  the  files, 
the  scissors,  the  orange  sticks  and 
the  various  liquid  and  paste  prep¬ 
arations,  with  finally  the  polishes 
and  tints,  all  offering  steady  profits 
for  the  Cosmetics  section. 

Ever  popular,  of  course,  is  the 
complete  manicure  “kit”  for  dress¬ 
ing  table,  and  for  traveling,  and 
these  too  provide  steady  volume. 

Notwithstanding  again  the  market 
trend  towards  the  beauty  parlor  for 
a  professional  manicure,  particularly 
the  case  with  younger  women,  there 
are  still  tens  of  thousands  of  women 
the  country  over  who  prefer  to  do 
their  own  manicuring,  and  the  items 
necessary  thereto  are  in  steady  de¬ 
mand. 
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ROM  the  laboratories  and  the  design  studios  of  cosmetics  manu- 
^  facturers,  there  issues  a  steady  stream  of  new  creations.  It  is  oi 
course  distinctly  to  the  buyer’s  interest  that  he  keep  informed  oi 
these  constant  developments  in  the  widely  known  lines  which  he  handles. 

It  is  this  very  talent  for  keeping  abreast  of  the  new,  for  offering 
customers  the  most  recent  creations,  for  being  informed  on  current 
style  trends,  that  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  swing  of  cos- 


IJaggftt  &  Ramsdell  is  bringing  out, 
as  the  latest  contribution  to  its  com¬ 
plete  line  of  beauty  preparations,  two 
attractive  beauty  kits.  The  one  pic¬ 
tured  above  is  known  as  the  Intro¬ 
ductory  Kit,  containing  special  sizes 
of  cleansing  and  make-up  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  specially  packed  for  the 
customer’s  individual  needs.  The 
other  assembly,  known  as  the  Cleans¬ 
ing  Treatment  Kit,  is  offered  in  two 
groupings,  one  containing  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  care  of  dry  skin,  the 
other  for  oily  skin. 


Feminine  Products,  Inc., 
offers  two  new  deodorants: 
Perstik  and  Pcrstop.  The 
former  is  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  body  odors,  the  latter 
to  check  perspiration.  Both 
arc  finding  favor  with 
fastidious  women  everywhere 
because  they  are  convenient 
and  easy  to  use. 


Vbry  introduces  a  new 
Fan  de  Cologne  with 
a  different  type  of 
odor,  prepared  from  a 
lately  imported  secret 
formula.  The  contain¬ 
er  is  an  amber  applica¬ 
tor  nKxleled  after  a 
17th  century  hand-made 
pinch  bottle,  the  cap  in 
antique  gold  —  alto¬ 
gether  a  remarkably 
appealing  d  i  s  p  e  n  ser. 


Prodiiits  Nina.  Inc.,  presents  a  thor¬ 
oughly  revised  line  of  cosmetics,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  complete  needs  of  every 
woman  for  the  preservation  of  her 
beauty — all  the  way  from  a  wide 
range  of  creams  and  lotions  to  rouges, 
lipsticks,  powders,  eye-shadows,  eye¬ 
lash  make-up.  as  well  as  Vanity 
Treatment  and  Traveling  Sets. 


Frc>m  the  Kurlash  Company  comes  a  series  of  trimly  packaged  products 
essential  to  the  new  science  of  eye  makeup.  Kurlcnc  promotes  the 
growth  of  bniws  and  eyelashes  and  may  be  used  as  a  dressing  to  silken 
the  lashes.  Shadette  deepens  the  natural  color  of  the  eye  when  applied 
to  the  upper  lid.  Lashtint  is  a  liquid  form  of  mascara,  perfumed  for 
added  luxury.  Lashpak  holds  the  eye  tint  in  stick  form ;  it  operates 
like  the  usual  lipstick.  The  other  end  contains  a  small  bru.sh  for  final 
grooming.  The  enameled  compact  contains  mascara,  a  sponge  and  a 
tiny  brush. 


This  is  Jaquet's  most  recent  prod^ 


a  Simplified  Facial  Treatment  Set 
containing  the  four  essential  pf'P' 
arations  for  all  types  of  skin — t^'***^ 
ing  cream,  nourishing  cream,  frwi- 
ener  and  facial  soap. 


Forever  NEW 


metics  business  to  the  leading  department  and  specialty  stores.  There 
is  a  fascination  in  the  new  which  often  outweighs  its  intrinsic  worth, 
.^nd  in  the  Cosmetics  field  especially,  there  is  an  actual  dollars-and- 
cents  value  in  knowing  the  new. 

On  these  two  pages  a  selection  of  some  of  the  more’  important  of 
these  new  products  is  shown  and  described. 


ifji 
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Schnefel  Bros.,  Inc.,  liave  protluced  tins  new  two-ttnie  ini)l(le<l  case 
containing  six  manicure  items,  one  being  the  favorite  LaCross  Creme 
.Vail  Polish — a  convenient  place  for  three  manicuring  bottles,  standing 
upright  to  prevent  spilling  and  leaking.  .-V  tray  in  front  holds  odds  and 
ends. 


Presented  ab<>ve  is  a  new 
non-greasy  .\nti-snnburn 
l.otioi  be  V'iv’U  o 
To  the  left  is  the  new  au¬ 
tomatic  lipstick  in  the  Djer- 


Ugilvie  Sisters  are  presenting 
this  Pine  Soapless  Shampoo 
for  men  and  women,  and 
.Aura  Hair  Fragrance  for 
women.  The  former  is 
offered  for  unusually  dry 
scalps.  The  latter  lends  frag¬ 
rance  to  the  hair  and,  neither 
an  oil  nor  a  brilliantine,  it 
yet  sets  the  wave  enough  to 
give  a  finish  to  the  coiffure. 


Lightfoot-Schultz  Company 
is  featuring  this  box  of  Vion 
Super  Bath  Soap.  This  soap 
is  pleasantly  scented,  deli¬ 
cately  tinted  in  both  deep  and 
pastel  shades,  to  harmonize 
with  the  appointments  of  the 
bathroom. 


Here  are  two  ol  the 
most  popular  items  in 
the  St.  Denis  lines  — 
Bath  Crystals  and 
Dusting  Powder  —  in 
the  new  packaging. 


•rr 


Parfums  Corday, 
I;!c.,  offer  Kau  de 
Cologne  Brut — a 
flowery  odor  with 
a  dash  of  lemon, 
in  a  green  bottle ; 
P'au  de  Cologne 
Sec — a  tangy.  lem¬ 
ony  odor  of  the 
champagne  school, 
in  amber  bottle ; 
Fan  de  Lilas,  in  a 
blue  bottle,  and 
Rau  de  Lavende. 
in  a  rose-colored 
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A  CALENDAR  OF  PROMOTIONS 
FOR  COSMETICS 
BASED  ON  THE  FOUR  SEASONS 


Effective  merchandising  has 
as  one  of  its  essentials  a  logi¬ 
cal  and  reasonable  tie-up  with 
days,  seasons  and  occasions  through¬ 
out  the  calendar  year.  This  is  true 
of  almost  any  product  and  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  in  the  sale  of 
cosmetics  and  toiletries.  More  or 
less  of  public  interest  always  at¬ 
taches  to  such  occasions  and  to  tie 
a  product  up  to  them  is  to  transfer 
some  of  this  interest  to  the  product 
itself.  Hence  its  value. 

The  following  suggested  calendar, 
because  of  the  nature  of  Cosmetics, 
has  been  set  up  on  a  seasonal  basis. 
It  can  be  followed  with  profit  by 
department  stores,  which  also  will 
be  on  the  alert  for  occasions  of  local 
interest  to  which  they  can  pin  their 
.selling. 

CALENDARS 

Summer 

June  21 — Summer  begins  on  this  date,  to¬ 
gether  with — 

June  24 — Midsummer  Day — Serving  as 
the  cKcasion  for  the  beginning  of 
promotions  on  strictly  outdoor  toilet¬ 
ries,  such  as  sunburn  l;)tions  and 
salves,  as  well  as  the  cosmetics  and 
make-up  requisites  for  vacation. 
(VV'ith  tile  vacation  note  dominant 
throughout  all  of  July  and  August, 
window  displays  periodically  shouUl 
he  staged  to  keep  cosmetics  and  all 
toiletries  in  the  vacation  “picture" 
throughout  the  season. 

Autumn — The  first  Monday  in  Septem¬ 
ber — Dihor  Day — There  is  an  oppor- 
tun.tv  here  t<i  greet  the  “homing" 
vacationists  with  colorful  and  attra- 


tive  windows,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  now  is  the  time  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  the  summer  sun  on 
skin  and  hair  and  other  features, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  busy 
indoor  days  that  soon  will  arrive  with 
their  totally  different  activities,  call¬ 
ing  for  another  change  in  make-up 
and  appearance. 

September  21 — .Autumn  liegins — Fall 

clothes — buying  starts,  and  with  it 
should  come  cosmetics  to  harmonize 
with  them. 

October  31 — Hallowe’en — This  night  of 
legend  and  revelry  can  be  made 
to  sell  cosmetics,  with  proper  visual 
tie-up. 

Last  Thursday  in  Xovember — Thanks¬ 
giving  Day — Cosmetics  as  gifts. 

Winter 

December  25 — Christmas.  The  entire 
month  of  December  is  of  course  a 
season  of  gift — buying  for  the  great 
holiday  and  cosmetics  make  the  ideal 
gift.  Window  and  interior  trims  will 
of  course  be  tied  up  with  the  gift 
idea  in  innumerable  ways. 

I'ebruary  1-1 — St.  N'alentine’s  Day — The 
day  of  romance,  and  a  "natural"  for 
cosmetics  promotion. 

March  11-17 — National  business  women’s 
week.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
ingratiate  the  store  and  the  Cosmetics 
department  with  the  local  business 
women,  through  local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  window  trims  which 
show  an  understanding  of  her  special 
problems.  .All  those  items  that 
properly  fall  in  the  Cosmetics  de¬ 
partment  which  help  her  to  solve 
those  problems,  bringing  out  the  point 
that  it  is  vital  to  the  success  of  a 
woman  in  business  that  .she  appear 
always  at  her  best,  and  so  on. 

It  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  promotions  of  Cosmetics  include 
not  only  window  and  counter  dis¬ 


plays  but  the  effective  use  of  the 
store’s  newspaper  space,  special  mail¬ 
ings,  and  a  tie-up  with  manufac¬ 
turers’  radio  broadcasts. 


March  21 — Spring  begins  officially.  This 
can  be  played  up  as  the  beginning 
of  out-<loor  days  with  the  need  for 
fresh  and  different  cosmetics,  as  a 
change  from  the  make-up  of  the 
winter  season. 

Symbols  of  the  return  of  spring,  such 
as  pussywillows,  the  earliest  spring 
flower  and  so  forth  can  be  effectively 
used  in  a  window  display  of  cos¬ 
metics,  with  suitable  cards,  perhaps 
Ix'aring  quotations  from  the  poets 
on  spring. 

Easter — Cosmetics  to  harmonize  with  the 
new  gown  and  hat  for  Easter.  The 
ways  of  tying  up  window  and  in¬ 
terior  trims  with  Easter  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  well  known  to  every  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

The  last  Sunday  in  .April — Daylight 

Saving  Time  begins. 

The  tie-up  is  obvious  with  the  idea 
of  fewer  hours  within,  more  hours 
outdoors  and  ever  increasing  day¬ 
light  ;  and  much  daytime  make-up  is 
required. 

May  1st — May  Day.  Here  is  also  a 
possible  tie-up.  A  beribboned  May 
Pole  is  an  obvious  but  always  charm¬ 
ing  device,  with  ribbons  leading  to 
various  cosmetic  products  displayed 
in  the  window,  and  perhaps  with 
animation  introduced  through  a  con¬ 
cealed  electric  fan  stirring  the  rib- 
Ixjiis. 

The  second  Sunday  in  May — Mother's 

Day. 

Toiletries  as  ideal  gifts  for  Mother. 

June  1 — The  June  Bride.  This  offers  a 
month-long  opportunity  to  promote 
cosmetics  as  appropriate  and  useable 
gifts  for  the  honeymoon. 


Spring 


The  window  display  above  shows  how  Bullock’s  of  Los 
Angeles,  California,  tied-in  their  Cosmetics  department 
with  the  Christmas  season. 


A  counter  display  in  the  Cosmetics  department  of  Jordan 
Marsh  Company.  Boston,  .Massachusetts.  In  both  pictures 
the  products  of  Primrose  House  are  featured. 
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MAVIS 

TALCUM 


1934  Summer  Newspaper  Advertising 

1934  is  a  Talcum  year.  And  the  demand 
everywhere  is  for  quality. 

Mavis  Talcum  Powder  is  a  better  Talcum — 
purer — actually  beneficial  to  the  skin.  That's 
why  more  Mavis  Talcum  is  sold  than  any 
other  brand  in  the  world. 

The  largest  nation-wide  newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  ever  put  back  of  a  talcum  powder  is  now 
appearing  on  MAVIS  TALCUM. 

To  profit  to  the  fullest  extent  from  this  consistent 
advertising  in  your  market,  let  your  customers  know 
you  sell  MAVIS  TALCUM  and  MAVIS  FACE 
POWDER. 

We  will  supply  you  with  New  Displays  and  Cutouts 
for  counter  and  window,  FREE.  Get  this  good  sum¬ 
mer  business. 

V,  VIV^KUD^^U^  Inc.  New  York  -  Chicago  -  Toronto  -  Son  Francisco 
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7?&u/  li/rz^  to 

STOP  PERSPIRATION 


Ttziu  v/m;  to 

PREVENT  BODY  ODOR 


liilis 


SELLING  AIDS 


OIN  these  two  pages  there  are  shown  specimens  of  the  several 
types  of  sales  aids  in  the  merchandising  of  cosmetics  and  toilet¬ 
ries — the  counter  displays  and  vendors  which  many  manufac¬ 
turers  make  available,  the  window  and  counter  cards,  the  special  mat 
services  for  newspaper  advertising,  as  offered  by  manufacturers,  and 
finally,  the  independent  newspaper  advertising  of  department  stores. 
All  are  vital  to  the  successful  conduct  of  a  Cosmetics  section. 

WrrtO  sell  you  must  tell,”  is  a  Among  these  aids,  perhaps  the 
maxim  that  is  as  old  as  or-  first  in  importance  are  those  em- 
ganized  society.  In  fact  the  ployed  at  the  point  of  sale — the 
ancient  controversy  started  by  Kip-  counter  displays.  These  are  brought 
ling  as  to  wbo  was  the  more  im-  out  in  an  infinite  number  and  var- 
portant,  the  man  who  invented  the  iety  by  the  manufacturers  whose 
wheel  or  the  one  who  told  about  it,  lines  are  normally  carried  by  the 
has  never  yet  been  settled — and  department  store  Cosmetics  section, 
probably  never  will  be.  The  truth  They  are  nominally  priced  and  are 
is  that  both  functions  are  vital  to  invariably  both  attractively  and  in¬ 
successful  living — and  selling.  geniously  executed.  A  wise  choice 

This  being  the  case,  no  matter  and  permanent  use  of  these  will 
how  well  selected  the  lines  of  cos-  attract  not  only  customers  who  come 
metics  you  offer,  how  well  trained  in  specifically  to  visit  the  counter, 
and  attractively  made-up  your  sales  but  also  women  passing  to  and 
|>ersonnel,  however  efficient  the  from  other  departments — thus  e.\- 
running  of  the  cosmetics  section  posing  the  Cosmetics  department 
may  be — ^the  highest  success  and  the  products  to  spur-of-the-moment 
utmost  profit  cannot  be  extracted  sales. 

from  these  counters  unless  and  until  After  the  point  of  sale  displays, 
your  local  public  is  told  of  what  the  window  trims  deserve  careful 
vou  have  to  offer  by  every  recog-  ];lanning  and  execution.  In  con- 
nized  immiotional  means,  and  so  nection  with  this,  the  leading  manu- 
drawn  into  vour  store.  facturers  also  come  to  the  assist- 


.1  coiiif>aiiioii  disficiiscr  display  sells  Perstop 
and  Perstik.  The  dispenser  attractively  pre¬ 
sents  hath  of  the  items  and  quickly  and 
effectk'cly  tells  the  story. 


The  Conti  Castile  .Soap  .Sham¬ 
poo  eounter  display  ntilices  the 
mirror  idea  to  shoze  re.uilts 
.d  snhstantial  and  attr'aetiz'ely 
de.ziqned  display,  it  represents 
an  effectiz'e  .udes  aid. 


GENUINE 


The  Rosamond  eounter  display 
created  hy  Harriet  Hubbard 
.dyer  is  itself  sut/f/estiz'e  of  the 
quality  of  the  produet.  It  lends 
charm  and  distinction  to  the 
Cosmetics  counter. 


This  new  type  counter  display  aids  the 
sale  of  Djer-Kiss  I’anettes.  Each  card 
carries  a  dozen  Vanettes  depressed  he- 
lozv  the  face  of  the  card,  giving  full 
znezv  of  the  merchandise  zvithout  the 
inconz'entence  of  stitching  or  stapling. 
The  cards  are  of  substantial  construc¬ 
tion  zvith  easel  back,  and  colorfully 
finished. 


HARRIET  HUBaARD  AYER 
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facturers  also  otter  to  t^osmetics  de¬ 
partments  a  matrix  service  for  local 
newspaper  aclvertisinjj.  While  these 
are  for  the  most  part  designed  sole¬ 
ly  to  advertise  their  own  jiroducts, 
liiany  of  them  are  very  carefnlly 
prei)ared  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  the  store  wonld  naturally  want 
to  say  about  the  product,  rather 
than  merely  what  the  manufacturer 
would  like  to  have  said.  Also  avail¬ 
able  in  these  matrix  services  are 
reproductions  of  products  and  illus¬ 
trations  which  may  he  used  as  de¬ 
sired  by  the  store. 

There  is  shown  here  a  representa¬ 
tive  assortment  of  local  newsi)aper 
advertising  by  department  stores, 
self-prepared.  Some  of  these  show 
how  the  stores  themselves  i  nder- 
take  to  tell  the  story  of  sjiecific 
products  which  they  feature;  others 
present  toiletries  sales  in  a  h'ghly 
effective  manner. 

Elsewhere  in  the  supplement  it 
was  suggested  that  dei)artment 
stores,  in  their  Cosmetics  depart¬ 
ments  should  not  overlook  the  sales 
stimulation  resulting  from  a  local¬ 
ized  tie-up  with  national  radio  ad¬ 
vertising,  such  as  several  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  are  now 
conducting.  They  can  do  this 
through  their  w'indows  and  also  in 
their  newspaper  advertising.  In 
many  instances  the  advertiser  offers 
such  tie-up  material.  It  is  worth 
studying. 


flRLD  TFl.rr.BAM.  FHinAY.  >IAWCH 


MAKE-UP 
ENSEMBLES 
Fo'  EASTER 
$2  7S 

A. 


Xote  that  Scrugns-Van- 
dcrroort-Banicy  protddc 
for  mail  order  hiisiiicss 
■Zi'ith  a  coupon  in  their 
Toiletries  advertisement. 
Loeser's  state  “Mail  and 
['hone  Orders  Filled.” 


This  zoindow  display  hy  Primrose  House  illustrates 
the  attention-compelling  I'ahte  of  Cosmetics  pro¬ 
motion.  Such  a  zvinaozi'  creates  a  zrry  depnite 
impression  of  the  modernness  and  the  general  tone 
of  the  Co.smetics  department. 


cooS,,  "  »'n<«>lo« 


*  ifi 


By  all  odds,  the  most  important  sales  aid  to  beauty 
aids  is  nezvspaper  promotion.  Xezi'Spaper  advertise¬ 
ments  carry  the  Cosmetics  section  to  the  customer's 
home.  Illustrated  here  are  sezrral  different  types 
of  nezvspaper  adz'ertisements — one  shozving  a  tie- 
in  zvith  the  “gift  for  the  bride"  idea  for  June, 
others  shozving  cooperathe  ads  prepared  by  manu¬ 
facturers  for  retailers'  use  and  yet  others  prepared 
by  the  department  store  adzrrtising  department. 
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{Concluded  from  page  51) 

changing  shopping  habits  of  women  wh;)  purchase 
toiletries  for  their  men.  But  part  of  it  is  clue  to  the 
efforts  of  some  stores  to  attract  the  custom  of  men 
who  buy  their  own  requirements. 

i  oiletries  for  men  include  shaving  necessities — 
razors,  blades,  strops,  soaps,  creams,  brushes,  after 
shaving  ])owders  and  lotions — dentrifices  and  tooth 
brushes,  combs  and  hair  brushes,  hair  tonics  and  sham- 
])(jos,  whisk  brooms  and  clothes  brushes.  Others  may 
be  used,  often  secretly  purloined  from  the  wife’s  sup¬ 
plies,  but  these  listed  are  standard  toiletries  which  men 
frequently  purchase  themselves. 

'I'o  encourage  this  trade,  some  stores  have  provided 
a  Men's  Toilet  floods  Department,  either  adjacent  to 
the  regular  Toilet  Goods  section  or  to  the  Men’s  Fur¬ 
nishings  department.  Other  stores  have  segregated 
men’s  toiletries  in  their  regular  department. 

The  Change  from  Convenience  to 
Shopping  Purchases 

XTIL  quite  recently.  Cosmetics  and  Toiletries  were 
classed  as  convenience  merchandise — that  is  to  sav 
that  customers  were  suppo.sed  to  pick-up  their  purchases 
at  the  most  convenient  store,  usually  a  neighborhood 
drug  store.  As  a  result,  manufacturers  bent  every 
effort  to  secure  widesiiread  distrilmtion  in  every 
on  the  department  stores’  success. 

Now,  however.  Cosmetics  and  Toiletries  have  come 
to  be  definitely  regarded  as  Shopping  Merchandise. 
It  is  recognized  that  a  woman  does  not  buy  these  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  most  convenient  outlet,  but  rather  shops  for 
them  in  those  stores  which  can  truly  serve  her  in  pur¬ 
chasing  her  requirements. 


Progressive  dejiartment  stores  and  specialtv  stores 
have  also  tended  to  reclassify  their  Cosmetics  and 
Toiletries  business.  As  shopping  merchandise,  these 
l)roducts  draw  customers  to  the  store;  and  not  onlv 
local  customers,  for  out-of-town  women  are  just  as 
au.xious  to  see  what’s  new,  to  have  a  wide  variety 
from  which  to  choose  and  to  keep  abreast  of  Cos¬ 
metics  styles.  More  and  more  department  stores  are 
therefore  featuring  Cosmetics  both  for  the  ])rofits  in 
their  sales  of  Cosmetics  and  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
customers  to  their  stores. 

It  is  on  behalf  of  these  stores,  as  well  as  the  main 
other  department  stores  that  should  pay  more  attention 
to  Cosmetics  for  the  sake  of  their  own  profit,  that 
this  present  supplement  to  The  Bulletin  is  being 
published. 

The  supplement  has  three  major  purposes :  First, 
to  show  the  extent  of  the  market  for  Cosmetics  and 
toiletries  of  all  kinds ;  second,  to  discuss  the  best  and 
latest  products  in  the  field ;  and,  third,  to  present  to 
department  stores  a  calendared  plan  of  promotion  for 
every  season.  In  short,  to  picture  the  market  and 
])oint  the  way  to  profit. 

A  component  part  of  this  supplement  is  the  adver¬ 
tising.  For  the  advertisers  represented  here  are  actively 
interested  in  assisting  department  stores  properly  to 
merchandise  Cosmetics.  While  their  motive  is.  of 
course,  profit  for  themselves,  that  profit  is  dependent 
on  the  department  stores'  success. 

The  past  growth  of  the  Cosmetics  business  is  an 
indication  of  the  future  growth.  Large  as  the  business 
now  is.  it  is  grow'ing  steadily  with  ever-increasing  profit 
possibilities  for  those  merchants  who  are  merchandis- 
ingly  alert  to  seize  the  opportunity. 


This  is  a  z'icie  of  a  section  of 
the  main  floor  of  Meier  S' 
I  rank,  Portland,  Orcfjon,  shozv- 
iiH/  the  cosmetics  section.  \ote 
the  ofenness  of  the  section,  the 
stratcfjic  use  of  pillars,  the 
effective  indirect  lie/hting  sys¬ 
tem.  Plenty  of  aisle  space  is 
alloived  for  shoppers,  and  aisle 
tables  stacked  with  staple  mer¬ 
chandise  arc  planned  for  great¬ 
est  shopper  serzice. 
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Arrangement  and  Display 
in  the  Cosmetics  Department 


DHPAKTMIiXT  stores  general¬ 
ly  have  given  considerable 
tliought  and  study  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  interior  arrangement  and 
display.  In  no  department  is  this 
more  important  than  in  the  Cos¬ 
metics  section. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  wide 
range  of  i)roducts  and  the  unavoid¬ 
able  duplication  of  many  items.  One 
of  the  large  department  stores  of 
the  country  recently  analyzed  their 
Cosmetics  department  and  found 
api)ro.\imately  10,000  items  stocked. 
With  such  an  inventory,  it  is  vital 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  items 
be  so  jdanned  that  customers  can 
quickly  he  served  by  the  sales¬ 
women. 

In  the  store  that  made  the  analy¬ 
sis,  it  was  found  that  customers 
spent  about  two-thirds  of  their  time 
in  the  department  trying  to  locate 
the  merchandise  they  wanted.  Many 
of  the  saleswomen  did  not  know 
where  to  find  certain  articles  under 
the  layout  system  used.  .\s  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  analysis,  the  store  re¬ 
vised  completely  the  arrangement 
of  the  Cosmetics  dei)artmcnt. 

Successful  methods  use<l  hv  dif¬ 
ferent  stores  vary.  .Some  ‘Stores 
group  items  according  to  type  of 
merchandi.se,  others  according  to 
brand  names,  wdiile  still  others  use  a 
combination  of  both  methods.  The 
choice  of  a  system  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  store’s  policy  in 
regard  to  demonstrations,  the  size 
of  the  department,  the  number  of 
items  and  lines  stocked  and  other 
individual  conditions.  Hut  whatever 
system  is  u.sed,  it  should  provide 
for  a  natural,  easy  location  of  items 
by  the  saleswomen,  for  an  even 
distribution  of  attractive  display 
items  and  for  suggestive  selling  of 
allied  items. 

Display  is  equally  important  in 
the  successful  operation  of  the  Cos- 
nietics  department.  This  includes 
the  counter  and  wall  cases  in  which 


merchandise  is  stocked,  as  well  as 
the  disjday  of  items,  counter  cards, 
mirrors  and  dispensing  units  on  the 
counters  and,  where  aisles  are  wide 
enough,  aisle  tables.  Ample  light¬ 
ing,  for  correct  display  as  well  as 
to  assist  the  customer  in  color  selec¬ 
tion,  is  a  necessity. 

Auxiliary  displays  for  advertis¬ 
ing  purposes  may  he  used  in  other 
departments  in  the  store.  Elsewhere 
in  this  supplement  reference  is  made 
to  the  sale  of  Men's  Cosmetics  and 
Toiletries.  A  display  of  men’s  toilet¬ 
ries  items  in  the  men’s  furnishings 
department  is  an  effective  device 
for  creating  sales  f'lr  the  cosmetics 
department.  The  gift  department, 
the  beauty  shop  and  others  are  like¬ 
wise  natural  locations  for  such  aux¬ 
iliary  displays. 

In  displaying  such  items  as  com¬ 
pacts,  lipsticks  and  small  bottles  of 
perfume,  it  is  fretpiently  necessary 
to  create  a  background  for  them.  No 
matter  how  attractive  the  packages 
may  he  in  themselves,  they  arc  apt 
to  lose  much  of  their  beauty  when 
shown  against  the  glass  top  of  the 
.show  case.  A  background  of  black 
velvet  or  perhaps  an  individual  box 
setting,  such  as  is  used  by  jewelers 
for  similar  reasons,  will  add  amaz¬ 
ingly  to  the  appeal  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise. 

The  location  of  the  Cosmetics  de¬ 
partment  in  the  store  will  have  an 
important  influence  on  the  success 
of  the  department.  Because  of  the 
display  possibilities  inherent  in  the 
beautifully  ])ackaged  co.smetic  items, 
and  since  a  considerable  ])ortion  of 
the  .sales  of  the  department  are  gift 
or  spur-of-the-moment  sales,  many 
stores  have  ])laced  the  Cosmetics  de¬ 
partment  in  the  front  and  center, 
main  floor  i)osition.  Other  stores, 
believing  that  the  sale  of  Cosmetics 
is  -Still  in  its  educational  stages, 
have  i)laced  the  <le])artment  in 
a  conspicuous  |X)sition  out  of  the 
main  line  of  traffic  to  encourage 
both  customer  and  saleswomen  to 
take  more  time  in  discussing  Cos¬ 
metics  purchases. 


k  rAu  it 


./ours 


.'1  adc  tor  you.  1  o  keep  you 
Iresh,  hiioyaiil,  HC‘intillcitiilC’->< 
^  l>ry  H  new  de  C  olot*ne 

.  .  .  a  Heeret  formula  Htruit>ht 
from  Paris.  I' or  vour  hath. 


your  laxly, your  comfort. your 
allure!  A  lastino  frajiranee. 
/\  (leli<>htlul  antique  hottle  — 


easy 


ours 


KAC  .le  c( )!.()(  ;ni- 


-tm.s 


PARIS  NEW  YORK 
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SEE  THE  FASHIONABLE  NEW 


ON  YOUR  OWN  NAILS 


THE  CUTEX  COLOR  SELECTOR 


SHOW  HER! 


One  Demonstration  of  a  Cosmetics  Product  is  Better 
Than  a  Thousand  Words  of  Description — 
Hence,  To  Sell,  Demonstrate! 


^11  interesting  nezi'  inerehandis- 
ing  idea  is  The  Cnte.r  Color  Se¬ 
lector — an  attention-getting  dc- 
z'icc  for  the  toilet  goods  counter 
zehich  helfs  eustonicrs  select  the 
nail  polish  shades  zeliich  best 
suit  them.  By  putting  a  finger 
on  the  rest  and  rotating  the 
disk  the  cnstoincr  can  see  just 
hozv  each  shade  of  Cnte.r  looks 
on  her  ozi'ii  fingernails.  The 
Selector  often  sells  tzvo  and 
'hrec  shades  of  nail  polish  zvhere 
only  one  might  haz'c  been  bought 
before. 


Tor  thirty  years  Ogil- 
Z'ic  Sisters  haz'c  spe- 
cialized  in  the  field  of 
the  care  of  the  hair. 
Their  c.vpcricncc  has 
proz'cd  the  value  of 
personal  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Pictured  to  the 
right  is  one  of  their 
c.rpcrts  showing  a 
customer  the  proper 
freatment  for  her  hair. 


The  Yardicy  Color 
Selector,  shozvn  to  the 
left,  is  another  z’ery 
cffectiz’c  silent  demon¬ 
strator.  The  disk  in 
the  base  can  be  rotated 
to  blond,  brunette  and 
so  forth  to  suggest  de¬ 
sirable  colors  for  each 
type.  The  mirror  en¬ 
ables  the  customer  to 
see  just  hozv  the  sug¬ 
gested  colors  suit 
her  indiz'idual  require¬ 
ments. 
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RftAAtxyp 


in  the  applicator-bottle 


Deodorant  season  now  at  its  height 


NEW  WAY  TO 
PREVENT  BODY  ODOR 


NEW  WAV  TO 
STOP  PERSPIRATION 


NEW: 

Attractive  “sales  tested” 
counter  display  featuring 
both  Perstik  and  Perstop, 
the  two  easy-to-use  de¬ 
odorants. 


Five  Reasons  Why  you  should  keep 

this  display  on  your  cosmetic  counter  Now: 


1:  Price  Protected. 


Any  desired  quantity  of  these  displays 
tvill  be  sent  to  stores  on  request. 


FEMININE  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

'  45  Murray  St.  New  York  City 


Double  nnmher  of  magazines  used. 


4 1  List  price  reduced  to  $4.00  dozen. 


•  Perstik  and  Perstop  are  the  easiest-to-use  deodorants  yet 
discovered.  Perstik  spreads  easily  without  using  the 
fingers.  Perstop  eliminates  the  necessity  of  separate  rod 
applicators  or  cotton  -  merely  touch  the  sponge  necked 
hottle  itself  to  the  armpits.  Perstop  dries  quicker,  and  is 
easy  on  the  skin. 
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Two-fold  Profits  from  Deodorants 
and  Perspiration  Checks 


By  a  Cosmetics  Specialist 


OME  unsung  sage  who  knew  efficiency  to  very  similar  principles, 

^  his  women  and  who  was  equally  same  directions  for  use  are 

versed  in  the  ms  of  diplomacy  'w^cssary,  and  to  assure  best  results 

,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  the  attention  of  the  customer  should 

id  lexicography,  has  observed  that  i  n  w  -i  r 

®  *  •'’  be  called  to  the  proper  use  of  the 

limals  sweat,  that  men  perspire  perspiration  check  she  buys. 

1(1  that  women  glow.  But  what-  Perspiration  checks  are  not  to  be 
rer  term  is  applied  to  the  process,  confused  with  toiletries  which  de- 

le  fact  remains  that  the  body  must  odorize  only.  There  are  many  types 
reathe  and,  in  breathing,  exude  su-  of  such  deodorants  available,  stick, 

erduous  moisture — which  has  be-  powder  or  cream,  which  are  effec- 

jine  a  problem  alike  for  fastidious  tive  in  temporarily  neutralizing 
’omen  and  for  the  makers  and.mer-  perspiration  odor,  but  have  no  effect 
liandisers  of  women’s  clothes.  in  checking  the  moisture  and  thus 

1  he  constant  and  expensive  re-  are  powerless  to  prevent  clothing 
irns  of  garments  damaged  by  per-  damage.  This  should  be  called  to 
piration,  on  which  adjustment  is  the  attention  of  customers  when 
emanded  is  a  recurring  department  buying  a  deodorant  to  prevent  dis¬ 
tore  worry.  For  years,  reliable  satisfaction. 

tores  have  lieen  forced  to  accept  re-  In  the  use  of  liquid  perspiration 
urns  in  order  to  retain  the  patron-  checks,  there  is  a  major  precaution 
Lge  and  good  will  of  their  custom-  to  bear  in  mind — the  liquid  should 
Ts,  although  the  fault  in  most  in-  never  come  in  contact  with  the  fab- 
itances  lies  not  in  the  garment  itself  ric.  For  this  reason,  reliable  manu- 
)ut  in  the  carelessness  of  the  facturers  recommend  the  same  pro- 
vearer.  cedure  and  the  directions  should  be 

Nothing  is  more  harmful  to  cloth-  carefully  followed.  They  require 
ng  than  the  acids  of  unchecked  jier-  that  the  underarm  or  other  body 
qiiration,  which  chemical  analysis  area  be  first  bathed  and  dried,  since 
shows  to  contain  a  high  percentage  the  presence  of  moisture  on  the  skin 
)f  uric,  lactic,  and  other  acids.  No  tends  to  dilute  the  deodorant  and 
type  of  fabric  used  for  clothing,  weaken  its  effect.  The  liquid  check 
wool,  cotton,  silk  or  rayon,  is  proof  should  then  be  applied  and  allowed 
against  its  destructive  action.  The  to  dry  thoroughly,  since  such  prod- 
most  expensive  gown  can  be  hope-  nets  act  upon  the  skin  during  the 
lessly  ruined  by  perspiration  in  a  process  of  drying  and  their  effi- 
few  hours’  wear,  and  the  unhappy  ciency  is  impaired  unless  this  point 
liatron  turns  to  the  store  for  re-  is  observed.  When  completely  dry, 
dress.  the  skin  should  be  rinsed  or  wiped 

The  projier  use  of  a  perspira-  off  with  a  damp  cloth  to  make  sure 
tion  check  is  a  good  means  of  that  no  residue  remains, 
guarding  against  such  damage,  and  Many  leading  department  stores 
thus  the  reliable  anti-persjiirant  are  now  strongly  recommending  the 
becomes  the  best  friend  of  both  use  of  a  reliable  perspiration  check 
manufacturer  aud  retailer  of  to  their  customers,  with  instructions 
women's  clothing,  insuring  satisfied  as  to  its  proper  use,  and  reaping  re¬ 
customers  and  the  minimum  of  ex-  wards  not  only  in  decreased  garment 
pensive  garment  returns.  Most  re-  returns  but  in  increased  business  in 
liable  perspiration  checks  owe  their  the  toilet  goods  department. 


TO  MERCHANDISING 


MEN  IN  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


OWNING  AND  OPERATING 


BEAUTY  PARLORS 


As  evidence  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  perennial  business  to  be  done 
in  our  line  of  exclusive  French  cos¬ 
metics,  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
the  sales  record  of  a  leading  New 
England  department  store— 


Annual  Volume  in 
Round  T housands 


On  request,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  identify  this  store  and  verify 
its  account  with  us  as  stated  above. 


We  invite  your  inquiry 
as  to  this  high-priced,  long-profit  line. 
These  cosmetics,  made  in  the  United 
States  from  unique  French  formulae, 
will  prove  a  most  desirable  addition 
to  your  stock. 

Very  trulv  vours. 


President 
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The  Sale  of  Sanitary  Napkins, 
Offers  Steady  Profits 


SUCCKSSFUL  merchandisers  of 
sanitary  napkins  have  found 
over  a  i)eriod  of  years  that  the 
most  advantageous  season  during 
which  to  launch  any  promotional 
activitv  is  during  the  summer 
months.  A  new  (juantity  box  of 
50  regular  sanitary  najikins  is  now 
offered,  primarily  to  meet  the  mer¬ 
chandising  opportunities  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  department  store. 
Since  the  dei)artment  store  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  selling  sanitary  napkins 
in  mnltijffe  box  units  (usually  three 
or  six),  and  since  the  facilities  of 
the  store  are  adapted  to  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  a  larger  size  package, 
one  has  l)een  introduced. 

Department  stores  are  finding  in 
this  quantity  package  a  commodity 
item  which,  because  of  its  packag¬ 
ing  is  removed  somewhat  from  the 
competitive  class  of  products  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  delivery  of 
napkin  purchases  to  the  customer’s 
home  has  been  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  success  of  napkin  merchan¬ 
dising  in  department  stores.  This 
larger,  convenient  package  will  ap- 
])eal  particularly  to  the  charge  cus¬ 
tomer  who  is  accustomed  to  using 
this  service.  And  embodying  the 
multiple  unit  factor,  as  it  does,  this 
Ix)x  represents  a  saving  in  handling, 
wrapping  and  delivery  costs  to  the 
store. 

Customers  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  economy  features  of  the  pack¬ 
age:  economy  of  time  spent  in  pur¬ 
chasing  and  maintaining  a  gener¬ 
ous  reserve  supply  of  napkins,  with 
the  resulting  freedom  from  incon¬ 
venience  in  placing  frecpient  orders; 
economy  of  space  required  to  store 
them  away  until  needed ;  economy 
of  money  resulting  from  a  quantity 
imrchase. 

The  design  of  the  box  itself  is 
attractive  to  the  customer.  It  is  plain 
and  unobstrusive,  with  no  embarras- 
ing  identification  marks,  since  the 


only  end  on  which  there  is  printing 
may  be  placed  against  the  wall.  Al¬ 
though  the  box  does  contain  50  nap¬ 
kins,  it  takes  up  considerably  less 
space  than  its  equivalent  in  packages 
of  12  napkins.  Consequently,  the 
user  has  a  compact,  convenient,  in¬ 
conspicuous  storage  unit  for  her 
shelf. 

The  merchandising  of  sanitary 
napkins  in  the  United  States  has 
followed  the  trend  of  the  times. 
'Though  the  first  commercial  nap¬ 
kin  was  produced  in  this  country 
over  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  not 
until  after  the  W'orld  War  that  it 
became  possible  to  realize  the  poten¬ 
tial  marketing  possibilities  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  this  nature.  The  War,  with 
its  many  ramifications  in  the  social 
life  of  the  people,  brought  with  it 
a  new  candidness  and  frankness 
concerning  many  topics  which  were, 
in  a  previous  era,  unmentionable ; 
and  this  tolerance  made  it  possible 
to  begin  the  merchandising  of  sani¬ 
tary  napkins. 

Unquestionably  the  need  had  ex¬ 
isted  previously  for  an  improved 
convenience  of  this  kind.  The 
changed  lives  of  women,  their  entry 
into  new  avenues  of  endeavor  and 
activity  during  and  after  the  war¬ 
time  period,  made  this  requirement 
even  more  apparent.  The  oppor- 
ttmity  to  bring  to  their  attention  an 
article  of  constant  usefulness  and 
comfort  fortunately  coincided  with 
the  development  of  a  definitely  im- 
liroved  napkin. 

This  improvement  involved  the 
use  of  a  filler  for  sanitary  napkins 
which  would  not  only  be  more  ab¬ 
sorbent  but  perfectly  disposable. 
'This  filler,  made  of  wood  ptilp.  was 
ptit  through  new  ])rocesses  of  grind¬ 
ing,  fanning  and  heating,  until  a 
product  w’as  obtained  which  looked 
like  cotton  and  felt  like  cotton,  yet 
was  easily  disposed  (jf. 


Increasingly  in  Demand 
ST.  DENIS 

Bath  &  Boudoir  Products 


^^^EADED  by  the  famous  St.  Denis 
Bath  Crystals,  the  St.  Denis  line  is 
adding  steadily  to  the  popularity  and 
profits  of  the  toiletries  departments  of 
the  country's  leading  department  stores. 

New  products  have  been  slowly  and 
carefully  added  each  measuring  to  a 
standard  of  quality  that  customers  have 
come  to  expect  of  St,  Denis.  The  new 
packaging  of  the  line  has  met  with 
delighted  acclaim. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  line,  St. 
Denis  offers  you  unusually  attractive  and 
complete  seasonal  promotions.  The 
recent  Lavender  and  Lilac  have  been 
outstandingly  successful.  Your  customer^ 
will  welcome  these  popular  products  at 
your  toiletries  counter: 

St.  Denis  Bath  Oystals 
St.  Denis  Dusting  Powder 
St.  Denis  Face  Creams 
St.  Denis  Nail  Polish 
St.  Denis  Soaps 
St.  Denis  Eaii  de  Colognes 
St.  Denis  Flower  Colognes 
St.  Denis  Talcums 
St.  Denis  Perfumes 

PARFUMERIE  ST.  DENIS 

48  East  21st  Street  New  York  City 
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SELLING  THE  ADVERTISED  PRODUCTS 


UNTOLD  millions  of  dollars 
are  spent  annually  by  Cos¬ 
metics  manufacturers  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  their  merchandise 
on  a  national  scale.  Many  such  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  been  at  it  consistently 
for  very  many  years.  The  result  is 
that  they  have  built  up  in  the  minds 
of  successive  generations  of  women 
not  only  a  definite  brand  conscious¬ 
ness  and  an  acceptance  of  their 
products,  hut  indeed  a  very  active 
and  persistent  demand. 

In  many  cases,  of  course,  <lepart- 
ment  stores  have  produced  and  de¬ 
veloped  their  own  lines  of  toiletries 
and  for  an  equal  number  of  years 
have  spent  money  in  local  advertis¬ 
ing  to  build  up  a  consumer  demand 
for  these  lines,  as  well  as  having 
promoted  them  variously  within  th ? 
store.  Accordingly  they  have  done 
well  to  continue  the  sale  of  these 
lines  of  their  own. 

But  in  the  vastly  more  numerous 
dei>artment  stores  the  stock  of  the 
Cosmetics  department  consists  al¬ 
most  exclusively  of  products  nation¬ 
ally  known  and  for  which  there  is 
ready  demand  and  regular  repeat 
business. 

Where  this  is  the  case,  these 
stores  will  do  well  to  make  as 
definite  a  tie-up  as  possible  with 


the  national  adverti.ser — by  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  window  and  counter  and 
other  types  of  display  material 
made  available  by  the  advertiser ;  by 
specific  mention  of  these  products 
in  the  store’s  regular  advertising  in 
the  local  newspaper ;  by  displaying 
reprints  of  the  advertising  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  national  magazines, 
many  of  which  make  highly  color¬ 
ful  and  attractive  counter  i)ieces; 
by  identifying  themselves  locally 
with  the  radio  camiiaigiis  of  those 
manufacturers  who  are  actively  on 
the  air. 

In  spite  of  the  occasional  barbs 
successfully  and  also  with  reason 
hurled  against  this  national  adver¬ 
tiser  and  that,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  are  few  cases  of  record  where¬ 
in  a  bad  or  even  an  indifferent 
product  has  by  the  sheer  force  of 
national  advertising  earned  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public  and  so  sold 
itself  into  popularity.  .\  million 
dollars,  or  even  a  sizable  fraction 
of  that  amount,  is  a  goodly  sum  to 
spend  in  even  the  most  piping  times 
of  jjrosperity — to  say  nothing  of  a 
Iieriod  like  the  late — we  trust !  — 
depression.  The  manufacturer  who 
appropriates  and  spends  such  sums 
is  in  99  cases  in  100  the  producer 
of  a  genuinely  good  article.  He  has 


set  about  earning  the  confidence  of 
millions  of  people.  When  he 
achieves  it,  to  the  extent  that  many 
national  advertisers  of  cosmetics 
have  done,  then  this  created  con¬ 
sumer  confidence  becomes  a  definite 
and  marketable  asset,  and  one  that, 
for  the  Cosmetics  department  that 
identifies  itself  with  it.  will  spell 
I)rofit — and  with  a  capital  P. 

Moreover,  the  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  i)roduct  is  usually  the  one  on 
which  a  good  mark-up  can  be  main¬ 
tained.  And,  as  in  selling  anything 
else,  so  with  cosmetics,  it  is  not  how 
much  is  sold,  but  rather  how  much 
is  sold  at  a  profit. 

Whether  a  store  features  its  own 
brands  of  Cosmetics  or  nationally 
advertised  brands,  loyalty  pays  divi¬ 
dends.  It  is  unsafe  to  allow  the 
store  and  its  customers  to  act  as 
the  testing  ground  for  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  each  new  manufacturer. 
His  products  may  prove  big  suc¬ 
cesses  or  they  may  prove  just  as 
big  failures.  It  is  a  wise  policy  to 
wait  and  see. 

Watch  for  new  merchandise,  be 
quick  to  adopt  new  ideas,  but  don’t 
replace  the  tried  and  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  lines  for  untested  lines  just 
for  the  sake  of  change. 


You  Can  Increase  Your  Volume  by  Taking  Advantage  of  the  Brand  Consciousness 
of  Women  in  the  Choice  of  Cosmetics.  A  Product  Well  Known  is  Already  Half-Sold 


BY  RALPH  RICHMOND 

Creative  Advertising  Writer 

— and  member  of  Feeley  &  Richmond,  Special 
Counsel  in  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 
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50  snowy,  soft,  Modess  Sanitary  Napkins 
— packed  in  one  convenient  box!  An  idea 
everybody  likes.  A  real  profit-builder,  too! 


I  SELL  MODESS. ..AND 


I  BUY  MODESS. ..AND 


MODESS  *^50 


MODESS  *^50 


— it  gives  us  a  swell  selling  story  right  now, 
when  women  are  stocking  up  on  napkins  be¬ 
fore  they  go  on  summer  vacation. 


— I  like  the  convenience  of  getting  a  really 
good  supply  of  Modess,  and  then  not  having 
to  worry  about  running  short. 


— The  Modess  “50”  box  tucks  away  nicely 
in  the  corner  of  a  closet  shelf  or  of  a  trunk. 
Much  better  than  four  separate  boxes,  I 
think. 


—it  saves  us  lots  of  time  and  trouble.  We 
can  sell  and  wrap  a  Modess  “50”  as  quickly 
as  the  regular  size  box.  And  look  at  the  extra 
profit  we’ve  made! 


—  Last  but  not  least,  buying  Modess  fifty 
at  a  time  makes  them  cost  even  less  than  be¬ 
fore!  And  I  certainly  like  to  save  money 
when  I  can  get  quality,  too!” 


— it’s  distinctively  a  Department  Store  “put- 
up.”  And  it  ties  in  perfectly  with  our  delivery 
service  to  customers.  That’s  something  women 
appreciate — something  that  makes  them 
more  likely  to  buy  their  Modess  from  us!" 


How’s  your  stock  of  Modess 
*'50’s”?  May  we  suggest  that 
you  get  in  touch  prompdy 
with  your  Modess  representa¬ 
tive?  Or  write  to  The  Modess 
Corporation,  500  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


ER  TO  BEmijriTH 


STAYS  SOFT  IN  USE! 
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Twelve  Cosmetics:  Brands 
1,500  Women  Buy — 
and  What  They  Pay 


Where  1,500 
Women  Buy 
Cosmetics 


Courtesy  Ross  Federal  Sennee,  lue.;  Condensed  and  Reprinted  from  “Sales  Management’ 


26  to  50  cents,  51  to  75  cents,  and 
76  cents  to  $1. 

The  10  cents-or-less  classification 
l)olled  29.2  per  cent  of  the  shampoo 
votes,  hut  these  are  accounted  for 
almost  entirely  by  users  of  bar  soap 
as  opposed  to  prepared  bottled 
shampoos.  Those  who  use  sham¬ 
poos  are  not  committed  to  any  price 
ranjje,  purchases  being  well  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  four  groups  between 
ten  cents  and  a  dollar. 

Half  a  dollar  is  as  much  as  most 
women  care  to  pay  for  hand  lotion 
— 47  per  cent  pay  between  26  and 
50  cents ;  25  per  cent  pay  a  dime — 
one  field  where  the  five  and  ten 
cent  stores  seem  to  he  making  i)rog- 
ress.  Lipstick  turned  out  to  he  get¬ 
ting  a  larger  share  of  the  consum¬ 
er's  dollar  per  purchase  than  any 
other  class  here  analyzed  except  i)er- 
fume.  Three-quarters  of  the  ladies 
confessed  to  our  investigators  that 
they  pay  a  dollar  or  more  for  this 
product. 

Biggest  percentage  of  the  mas¬ 
cara  l)usiness  for  the  group  was 
done  at  10  cents.  Second  biggest 
class,  76  cents  to  $1.  Major  por¬ 
tion  of  perfume  buying  is  divided 
thus :  41  per  cent,  76  cents  to  $1 : 

27  per  cent.  $1  to  $2;  15  per  cent 
over  $2.  Three  women  were  found 
who  paid  $25  a  bottle  for  perfume, 
which  may  mean  that  prosperity  is 
indeed  returning,  or  that  there  are 
at  least  a  few  families  in  which 
there  hasn’t  l)een  much  of  a  depres¬ 
sion. 

Forty-one  per  cent  in  the  76  cents 
to  $1  range  for  skin  tonic  shows 
how  women  feel  about  spending 
money  for  that  product,  but  they 
dislike  paying  more  than  half  a  dol¬ 
lar  for  dipiliatory.  Bulk  of  the  tis¬ 
sue  business  is  done  at  eleven  cents 
to  a  quarter ;  second  largest  classifi¬ 
cation,  ten  cents. 


This  investigation  was  made  in 
fifteen  major  cities,*  among 
1,500  women,  on  twelve  lines 
of  cosmetics.  The  Ross  investiga¬ 
tors  in  this  survey  were  all  women. 
Some  of  the  facts  and  inferences  in 
the  returns  should  prove  of  para¬ 
mount  concern  to  every  facttir  in 
the  cosmetic  field. 

Six  of  the  twelve  products  an¬ 
alyzed  in  this  survey — bath  salts, 
deodorant,  mascara,  skin  tonic,  hair 
tonic,  and  dipiliatory — have  vast  po¬ 
tential  markets  as  yet  untouched. 
None  of  these  products  is  used  by 
as  many  as  half  of  its  possible  pur¬ 
chasers.  Many  women  do  not  e^'en 
know  what  some  of  these  produets 
are.  In  three  separate  pairs  of  prod¬ 
ucts  which  were  analyzed  in  this 
survey,  evidences  of  confusion  of 
terms  and  functions  were  plentiful : 
“deodorant”  was  often  confused 
with  “dipiliatory” ;  “hair  tonic”  with 
“shampoo,”  and  “hand  lotion”  with 
“skin  tonic.”  This  is  one  of  those 
fundamental  hazards  which  many 
industries  face,  often  without  real¬ 
izing  the  e.xtent  of  its  importance. 

In  the  analysis  of  points  of  pur¬ 
chase  of  cosmetics,  the  department 
stores  led — 59.4  per  cent  of  the 
women  reporting  favoring  this  out¬ 
let  for  purchases  of  cosmetics.  Drug 
stores  were  .second  with  26  per  cent. 
The  5  and  10  chains  do  not  seem 
to  have  taken  much  of  the  business 
away  from  other  outlets,  for  only 
10.8  per  cent  of  the  1,500  women 
favored  these  stores. 

In  the  price  analysis,  seventy- 
five  cents  to  one  dollar  was  found 
to  be  the  most  popular  price  class 
for  bath  salts,  38  per  cent  indicating 
purchase  of  units  of  money  value 
lying  between  these  two  limits. 

Tbe  majority  of  these  1,500 
women  pay  26  to  50  cents  for  de- 
odorant-^2.7  per  cent  to  be  exact. 
Half  of  the  total  face  powder  busi¬ 
ness  is  done  in  the  76  cents  to  $1 
range.  On  hair  tonic,  three  price 
ranges  were  almost  equally  popular : 


Department  Stores  59.4% 

Drug  Stores 
26% 


Beauty  Shops 
2.2% 


Direet  from 
Mfrs. 


'Hartford,  Providence.  Xew  York,  Washinp- 
ton,  Syracuse,  Rochester.  Indianapolis,  Colum¬ 
bus.  Kansas  City,  Louisville,  Richmond.  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis.  Albany  and  Worcester. 
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)  If  Here’s  one  sale 
with 

!iVo  CompetitUm 


circulation  reaches  all  your  best  customers.  It 
comes  in  a  smart,  new  container,  so  packed  that  the 
six-package  carton  makes  a  counter  display  in  it¬ 
self.  And  we  also  send  you  window  display  ma¬ 
terial  guaranteed  to  draw  a  crowd!  Write  your  dis¬ 
tributor  or  wholesaler  for  terms. 

The  Kurlash  Company,  Rochester,  New  York.  In  Can¬ 
ada,  the  Kurlash  Company  of  Canada,  at  Toronto,  .3. 


KURLASH  is  that  smart  little  gadget  for  curling 
up  the  ladies’  lashes  .  .  .  for  making  big  glitter  and 
glamour  girls  out  of  plain  little  Mary-Janes.  And 
they  do  love  it!  They  buy  it  as  fast  as  they  can 
get  their  hands  on  it. 

But  what’s  even  better  is  that  every  KURLASH  sale 
you  make  is  an  extra  sale,  an  added  profit.  KLR- 
LASH  doesnt  compete  with  anything.  It’s  exclu¬ 
sive.  The  only  eyelash  curler  on 
the  market  and  protected  from  imi¬ 
tation  by  basic  patents.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  you  don’t  cheat  Peter  to  pad  _ 

Paul’s  sales.  All  your  girls  can  I 

sell  KURLASH — with  enthusiasm —  ■ 

to  help  bring  up  their  own  totals.  fl 

Now,  with  our  new,  improved  model  |l 

(four  distinct  changes)  KURLASH 
disappears  from  your  shelves  even 
more  quickly  than  before.  There’s  H 

a  steady  and  growing  demand 

KURLASH  is  advertised  in  twelve 
leading  national  publications,  whose 


the  new  iwpiioveh 
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In  fact,  Filene’s  sales  on  Yardley 
for  1933  were  the  best  in  six  years 
—  and  that  doesn^t  mean  that 
they  hadn^t  been  good  before. 
Every  year  since  1928  has  shown 
a  sizable  increase,  with  last  yearns 
volume  almost  double  that  of 
1928.  This  will  go  on.  With  the 
return  of  prosperity,  Filene’s  con¬ 
fidently  expect  that  Yardley  vol¬ 
ume  will  grow  like  Jack’s  Bean¬ 
stalk.  They’ve  proved  what 
Yardley  can  do  in  hard  times; 
they  know  what  that  means  when 
times  are  really  good. 

What  Filene’s  have  done,  your 
store  can,  too  ...  if  you  give  the 
Yardley  merchandise  just  half  a 
chance;  if  you  sell  it  twelve 
months  instead  of  two  or  three. 
You  never  have  to  take  a  loss  on 
Yardley  —  our  suggested  retail 
prices  are  fully  observed,  your 
profit  fully  protected.  And  a 
handsome  profit  it  is!  Write  us 
today  to  find  out  how  to  keep 


Exclusively  for  department  stores,  Yardley  has  designed  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  counter  display  piece  for  permanent  use,  made  of 
polished  wood  and  frosted  glass.  It  is  electrically  lighted,  will  hold 
nearly  a  dozen  .products.  This  valuable  sales  aid,  furnished  free, 
is  but  one  example  of  Yardley* s  activity  to  aid  stores. 

your  Yardley  volume  climbing.  houses.  Union  City,  N.  J.;  461 
Yardley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  620  Fifth  West  Erie  Street,  Chicago;  and  383 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Ware-  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco. 


YARDLEY’S  ENGLISH  LAVENDER 
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State  Retail  Sales 
Tax  Will  Defeat 
Recovery  Progran 


BY  JOHN  C.  WATSON 
John  G.  Myers  Co. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


is,  fundamentally,  predicated  contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
upon  a  plan  to  increase  distri-  Recovery  Program  in  any  form, 
bution,  thereby  increasing  produc-  In  other  words,  a  very  serious 
tion  and  adding  to  the  payrolls  of  duty  devolves  upon  those  in  high 
factories  and  plants.  official  life  to  see  to  it  that  the  pro- 

In  this  program  the  retailer  has  duction  of  American  labor  in 
become  the  foundation  of  the  plan  American  factories  and  American 
for  rehabilitation  of  all  industry,  mills  l)e  released  from  the  shelves 
Retailing  is  the  vortex  through  of  the  retailer  into  the  hands  of  the 
which  trade  flows  and  stimulates  buying  public  under  circumstances 
the  business  activity  of  the  entire  favorable  to  it. 
country.  Owing  to  the  unparalleled  finan- 

Upon  it  has  been  placed  a  greater  cial  drain  on  the  public  funds  of 
responsibility  financially  and  other-  several  States  in  the  past  four 
wise  than  it  has  ever  been  obliged  to  years,  with  resultant  economic  con- 
carry.  The  manufacturer  is  ab-  fusion,  in  some  cases  bordering  on 
solutely  dependent  upon  the  retailer  hysteria,  resort  has  been  made  to 
for  the  demand  of  his  output,  and  the  old  and  long  since  discredited 
his  ability  to  market  his  wares.  form  of  taxation,  namely,  the  gen- 

The  machinery  of  the  new  deal  eral  retail  sales  levy,  to  provide 
has  brought  the  old  law  of  supply  funds  to  meet  operating  deficits,  or 
and  demand  to  the  forefront,  and  balance  budgets, 
nothing  must  be  allowed  to  happen 

at  this  time  in  the  life  of  any  com-  Sales  Tax  Cuts  Consumption 

munity  which  will  prevent  an  in-  In  all  the  distressing  taxation 

cr^ed  demand  with  a  subsequent  problems,  no  form  of  levy  is  more 
stimulation  for  a  greater  volume,  disturbing  or  iniquitous  than  a 
more  wages  and  increased  pros-  State  Retail  Sales  Tax.  This  is  pjar- 

ticularly  true  when  we  are  suffering 
m  .  T,  from  a  national  business  depression. 

Maintenance  of  Bupng  Power  a  tax  is  absolutely  oppjosed 

It  is  only  by  purchasing  and  us-  to  the  principles  of  the  National 
ing  goods  produced  from  the  farm,  Recovery  Act,  and  its  whole  theory 
the  mine,  the  factories  and  trades,  is  economically  wrong, 
that  the  American  people  can  make  If  a  deliberate  attempt  were  made 
the  old  and  the  new  jobs  continue,  to  formulate  a  measure  which  had 
If  there  is  any  interference  with  for  its  purpose  the  absolute  defeat 
this  program  no  economic  device  in  of  the  National  Recovery  Program, 
the  world  can  successfully  prevent  I  can  conceive  of  no  legislatior 
a  relapse  of  activity  and  employ-  which  would  accomplish  that  result 

more  effectively  than  a  Retail  Sales 
It  therefore  becomes  imperative  Tax  in  every  State, 
that  State  and  municipal  Govern-  It  makes  no  difference  whethei 
ments  conduct  the  administration  of  the  tax  is  to  be  absorbed  by  th< 
their  affairs  so  that  there  shall  be  merchant  himself  or  collected  fron 
no  restrictions  of  an  improper  na-  the  consumer,  the  ultimate  effect  ii 
ture  on  retailer  or  consumer,  and  the  same.  It  is  a  consumer’s  ta? 
no  oppressive  or  unwise  legislation  and  a  direct  blow  to  production  an( 
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nationally,  President  Roosevelt 
stated  that  90%  of  our  people  live 
on  salaries  or  wages,  and  10%  on 
profits  alone.  That  people  in  this  i 
country  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000  a  year  buy  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  goods  sold.  So  in 
discussing  a  tax  which  is  levied  on 
sales,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the 
burden  falls  directly  on  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  of  the  country  earn¬ 
ing  $2,000  a  year  or  less. 

Any  Retail  Sales  Tax  levy,  there¬ 
fore,  has  the  practical  result  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  purchasing  power  and 
lowering  the  incomes  of  this  vast 
majority  of  the  public  by  the 
amount  of  the  taxes. 

'  Putting  it  bluntly,  it  hits  directly 
those  people  who  earn  and  save  and 
'  keep  the  state  and  municipalities 
alive. 

Furthermore,  this  form  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  which  usually  contemplates 
the  allocation  of  revenues  to  the 
communities,  in  practically  every  in¬ 
stance  violates  the  principle  -of 
home  rule,  and  almost  always  tends  ^ 
to  encourage  extravagance  in  the 
operation  of  local  government  units. 

The  psychological  effect  of  a  Re¬ 
tail  Sales  Tax  is  to  create  buying 
resistance,  whereas  increased  ex¬ 
penditures,  coupled  with  an  urge  to 
buy,  are  always  essential  elements 
in  the  improvement  of  business. 

State  Experiences  with  Tax 

In  1933  in  the  state  of  New  York 
the  retail  industry  in  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  a  desire  to  support 
the  state  government  accepted  a 
1%  Retail  Sales  Tax  to  balance  the 
budget.  The  budget  was  balanced. 
Upon  the  convening  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  this  year  Governor  Lehman 
recommended  the  discontinuance  of 
this  emergency  tax.  It  is  pertinent 
to  note  that  when  the  New  York 
governor  incorporated  the  1%  em¬ 
ergency  tax  in  his  budget  originally 
he  had  included  the  following  para¬ 
graph: 

“Lastly,  let  me  say  I  had 
hoped  to  avoid  recommending 
any  form  of  Sales  Tax.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  its  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  and  its  retrogressive 
effects.” 

Two  bills,  one  providing  for  a 
1%  Retail  Sales  Tax  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  the  other  for  a  State 
Sales  Tax  levy  of  2%  on  gross 
sales,  were  introduced  in  the  Nev/ 
York  Legislature.  The  combined 
protests  of  consumers  and  retailers 
were  so  forceful  that  neither  meas¬ 
ure  was  reported  out  of  committee. 


and  the  Legislature  concluded  its 
session  on  April  28th  without 
further  consideration  of  this  form 
of  taxation. 

The  present  3%  emergency  re¬ 
tail  sales  tax  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  was  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  balancing  the  budget  in  the  year 
1933,  and  to  provide  a  tax  relief 
without  tax  on  property. 

The  provisions  of  this  emergency 
revenue  act  are  not  dissimilar  from 
those  of  the  present  1%  retail  sales 
tax  in  New  York,  which  will  be 
discontinued  in  June  of  this  year, 
and  in  many  respects  they  are  com¬ 
parable  with  the  measure  defeated 
by  the  people  of  New  York  State. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  tried 
the  Retail  Sales  Tax  and  abandon¬ 
ed  it  after  six  months  experience. 
On  February  28th,  1933  Governor 
Pinchot  in  his  message  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  said: — 

“A  Sales  Tax  is  bad,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  simply  one  more  de¬ 
vice  to  put  the  tax  burden  on 
those  who  are  least  able  to 
pay — I  recommend  strongly 
that  the  emergency  Sales  Tax 
shall  not  be  renewed,  and  that 
no  other  Sales  Tax  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it.” 

This  form  of  taxation  has  been 
most  universally  condemned  by  re¬ 
putable  tax  experts  and  economists. 
Hon.  Mark  Graves,  President  of 
the  New  York  State  Tax  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  an  outstanding  tax  expert 
of  the  country,  in  addressing  the 
New  York  State  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  said : — 

“The  Sales  Tax  is  not  suited 
to  State  use,  and  should  not 
be  used  except  in  an  emer¬ 
gency.  Its  effects  are  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  interests  of  the  State, 
and  anything  which  harms 
these  interests  will  react  un¬ 
favorably  on  real  estate 
values.” 

A  summary  of  a  nation-wide  in¬ 
vestigation  of  State  Retail  Sales 
Taxes,  completed  in  February  of 
this  year,  by  a  staff  of  Columbia 
University  economists,  headed  by 
Professor  Carl  Shoup,  clearly 
showed  the  uneconomic  and  unde¬ 
sirable  features  of  the  Retail  Sales 
Tax. 

The  conclusions  of  this  most  im¬ 
portant  study  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  country,  and  the  words  taken 
from  the  conclusions  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  investigators  should  be  em- 


emphasized  by  every  merchant  in 
the  country,  viz: 

“The  Sales  Tax  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  form  of  revenue  and  cer¬ 
tainly  as  a  permanent  part  of 
any  State’s  tax  system,  marks 
an  unnecessary  and  backward 
step  in  taxation.” 

Dr.  Mabel  L.  Walker,  Executive 
Secretary,  General  Welfare  Tax 
League,  a  National  organization  of 
prominent  economists  and  leaders, 
in  a  study  as  the  result  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  survey,  in  which  the  un¬ 
economic  features  of  the  Retail 
Sales  Tax  are  discussed,  says: 

“It  is  through  the  mech¬ 
anism  of  purchasing  that  we 
must  look  for  better  times  for 
producer,  distributor  and  con¬ 
sumer.  Aside  from  the  social 
injustice  involved,  and  the 
menace  of  lowering  standards 
of  living,  we  can  ill  afford  to 
turn  to  a  form  of  revenue  that 
undermines  to  such  an  extent 
the  buying  power  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.” 

During  the  continuance  of  the 
Sales  Tax  in  New  York  State, 
stores  operating  near  the  border  of 
neighboring  states  have  suffered 
enormous  losses.  This  fact  was  so 
conspicuous  that  Seth  T.  Cole, 
Counsel  to  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Taxation  and  Finance, 
made  reference  to  it  when  he  ad-, 
dressed  the  National  Tax  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  18th,  1933.  I  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  his  address : — 

“The  main  objection  to 
State  Sales  Taxes  is  that  they 
have  a  tendency  to  drive  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  out  of  the 
State,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  large  transactions  where  the 
tax  may  be  avoided  by  the 
shipment  of  goods  in  Interstate 
Commerce.  Even  where  smaller 
transactions  are  involved  busi¬ 
ness  may  go  out  of  the  State 
where  the  purchaser  lives  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  border.  These 
shifts  are  bound  to  cause  busi¬ 
ness  failures  among  marginal 
producers  and  merchants.” 

Where  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  or  justice  lies  the  wisdom  in 
shifting  the  tax  burden  from  real 
estate  to  the  Retail  Industry? 

At  a  time  when  the  National 
Government  is  endeavoring  to  re¬ 
vive  business  and  increase  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  and  has  placed  the  im- 
(Continued  on  page  89) 
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Selling  Tailored  Bedspreads 

•  A  Survey  Made  by 
THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


Tailored  bedspreads  of  rayon, 
taffeta,  celanese  and  sateen,  and 
candlewick  spreads  are  best  suited 
to  merchandising  in  the  domestics 
department,  according  to  reports  re¬ 
ceived  in  response  to  a  countrywide 
survey  conducted  recently  by  the 
Merchandising  Division,  whereas 
chintzes  and  ensembles  of  bed¬ 
spreads  and  matching  draperies  can 
be  handled  to  better  advantage  in 
the  drapery  department. 

A  large  majority  of  the  reporting 
stores  handle  all  or  most  of  their 
tailored  spreads  in  the  domestics  de¬ 
partment,  but  several  of  the  stores 
prefer  to  handle  all  of  their  spreads 
in  the  drapery  department.  One 
New  York  store,  which  carries  its 
spreads  in  its  drapery  department, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  should  be  pushed  in  one 
department,  to  avoid  confusing  the 
customer.  An  interesting  example 
of  the  value  of  placing  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  right  department  is  the 
experience  of  another  store  in  the 
New  York  area,  which  transferred 
its  spreads  from  the  domestics  to 
the  upholstery  department,  thereby 
increasing  business  in  both  draperies 
and  bedspreads. 

Half  the  reporting  stores  divide 
the  stock  of  tailored  spreads  be¬ 
tween  the  domestics  and  the  drap¬ 
ery  departments,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  other  stores  carry  all  of  their 
tailored  spreads  in  the  domestics  de¬ 
department.  In  the  stores  which 
divide  their  stock  of  spreads  be¬ 
tween  two  departments,  the  bulk 
of  the  business  is  usually  handled 
by  the  domestics  department.  More 
than  70  per  cent  of  the  reporting 
stores  carried  from  90  to  100  per 
cent  of  their  tailored  spreads  in  the 
domestics  department. 

Sometimes  the  preference  for  the 
domestics  department  arises  from 
lack  of  space  for  proper  display  in 
the  drapery  department.  A  Conecti- 
cut  store,  however,  finds  it  worth¬ 
while  to  keep  a  permanent  display, 
which  is  frequently  changed,  in  the 
drapery  department,  and  to  sell 
spreads  from  the  display. 

Many  of  the  stores  have  at  one 


time  or  another  emphasized  the  sales 
possibilities  of  tailored  bedspreads 
in  the  drapery  department,  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  Several 
of  those  which  now  confine  spreads 
to  the  domestics  department  have 
tried  selling  them  through  the  drap¬ 
ery  department,  with  poor  or  only 
fair  results. 

Those  stores  which  have  obtained 
good  results  by  the  sale  of  tailored 
spreads  in  their  drapery  depart¬ 
ments  offer  various  explanations  as 
to  why  this  plan  works  out  so  well. 
One  suggestion,  offered  by  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  store,  is  that  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  of  chintz  for  en¬ 
sembles,  the  promotion  of  tailored 
bedspreads  in  the  drapery  depart¬ 
ment  will  offer  greater  possibilities. 
A  Texas  store,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  its  faith  in  a  general  trend 
rather  than  in  a  vogue  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  fabric,  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that,  with  the  increasing 
popularity  of  modern  furniture, 
there  is  an  increased  tendency  to¬ 
ward  tailored  spreads,  and  looks 
forward  to  seeing  the  sales  of  tail¬ 
ored  styles  far  surpass  those  of  the 
dressier  types  in  another  year. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  re¬ 
porting  stores  have  displayed  and 
sold  matching  sets  of  bedspreads 
and  draperies,  usually  of  chintz  or 
sateen,  in  their  drapery  depart¬ 
ments,  generally  with  at  least  fair 
success.  Attempts  to  sell  chintz 
spreads  through  the  drapery  depart- 


Vermont  turkey  as  the  main  dish, 
but  how  many  know  that  from  the 
feathers  of  that  same  bird  comes 
a  by-product  of  great  use  when 
dresses  call  for  panniers,  wide  re- 
vers  and  other  features  that  require 
stiffening  for  the  right  effect?  And 
featherbone  is  truly  featherbone  be¬ 
cause  it  is  made  from  the  quill  of 
the  turkey  feather  flattened  out  and 
stripped  and  then  woven  together 
with  fine  thread.  True  Yankee 
thrift  it  was  that  found  a  use  not 


ment  appear  to  have  been  especially 
successful,  although  an  occasional 
“flop”  was  reported. 

Almost  all  the  stores  feature  bed¬ 
spreads  in  the  sheet  and  blanket  de¬ 
partment  during  the  spring  months, 
when  sheets  and  blankets  are  least 
active,  and  the  general  experience 
is  that  such  sales  prove  profitable. 
The  suggestion  for  pushing  sales  of 
this  kind  were  numerous  and  varied, 
and  stressed  the  importance  of  dis¬ 
playing  the  merchandise  properly, 
particularly  through  the  use  of 
dressed  beds.  Another  point  that 
received  much  emphasis  was  the  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  a  good  stock 
of  wanted  colors,  getting  new  and 
popular  designs,  using  advertising 
and  window  displays  and,  as  one 
merchant  expressed  it,  “Decorate 
your  department  so  that,  when  a 
customer  comes  in,  it  looks  like  a 
sale.” 

Several  of  the  stores  favored  a 
tie-in  with  spring  house-cleaning, 
the  cool  note  for  summer,  and  the 
housewife’s  interest  in  freshening 
up  her  home  for  the  summer.  Other 
suggestions  were  for  tie-in  with 
holidays,  cotton  week,  June  bride 
events,  and  sales  in  other  depart¬ 
ments,  such  as  furniture,  or  cur¬ 
tains  and  draperies.  Suggestive 
selling,  of  course,  is  recommended,' 
as  is  stress  upon  the  importance  of 
correct  ensembling  for  smart  effects. 

A  store-wide  event  was  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  a  New  Jersey  store, 
which  placed  draperies  near  eleva¬ 
tors  on  each  floor  and  offered  a 
small  bonus  to  all  salespeople,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  department  in  which 
they  may  have  been  regularly  em¬ 
ployed.  Bedspreads  are  also  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  promotions  of  the  de¬ 
monstration  type,  and  a  California 
store  reports  good  results  from  a 
demonstration  in  the  department  of 
the  making  of  candlewick  spreads. 


only  for  the  bird  but  for  its 
feathers ! 

These  are  only  samples  of  what 
Jane  and  Sally  found  out  and  what 
we  all  shall  learn  if  we  “animate 
our  merchandise”  by  tracing  it  back 
to  its  interesting  origins  and  thereby 
transform  a  humdrum  job  into  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  It  will  mean 
greater  enjoyment  for  us,  the  sales¬ 
people  ;  more  sales  for  our  em¬ 
ployer;  more  solid  satisfaction  for 
our  customers. 


Animate  Your  Merchandise 

(Continued  from  page  29) 
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Books 


Book  Reviews 


The  Ultimate  Consumer:  A 
Study  in  Economic  Illiteracy.  The 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science : 
May,  1934.  22  articles,  pp  xiv, 
230.  $2.00  to  non*memhers  of  the 
Academy. 

"As  the  NRA  moves  from  the 
phase  of  code  writing  to  the  phase 
of  code  administration,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  securing  adequate  protection 
for  the  consuming  public  becomes 
crucial.”  In  this  quotation  from  the 
March  5th  report  of  the  Consum¬ 
ers’  Advisory  Board  of  the  NRA 
the  purpose  of  the  Academy’s  sym- 
ix)sium  on  The  Ultimate  Consumer 
is  set  forth. 

The  thesis  of  the  argument  con¬ 
tained  in  this  volume  is  that  the 
laissez  faire  structure  of  industrial 
society  has  resulted  in  an  overthrow 
of  the  original  market-place  l)alance 
of  supply  and  demand.  Production 
has  become  an  end  in  itself,  with  the 
result  that  it  has  become  as  vital  for 
industry  to  produce  a  market  as  to 
produce  goods.  This  accounts  for 
a  flood  of  propaganda  directed  at 
the  consumer,  and  for  production 
and  price  control  devices  which 
(together  with  the  complications  of 
modern  industrial  structure,  by 
which  the  consumer  is  widely 
separated  from  the  original  j)ro- 
ducer)  have  lessened  consumer  in¬ 
fluence  on  production  to  the  vanish¬ 
ing  point.  Continuing  on  this  basis, 
the  writers  hold  that  if  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  educated  to  a  sense  of 
proper  values  and  if  by  legislation 
the  seller  is  forced  to  give  the  buyer 
the  same  essential  information  about 
his  product  that  he  himself  has,  con¬ 
sumer  influence  on  production  will 
be  restored  and  with  it  the  supply- 
demand  balance. 

Government  is  charged  with 
neglect  of  consumer  safety  and  with 
responsibility  for  the  free  placing 
on  the  market  of  foods  and  other 
products  whose  consumption  is 
harmful.  In  the  article  entitled 
‘‘What  Government  Does  and 
Might  Do  for  the  Consumer”  Fred¬ 
erick  J.  Schlink  contends  that  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act  is  inadequate,  and  that 
the  information  services  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  are  operated  for  the  l^ne- 
fit  of  manufacturers  and  other  pro¬ 
ducers  and  not  at  all  for  that  of 
consumers. 


Advertising  comes  in  for  a 
s>veeping  condemnation.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  device  of  "styling”  or 
"artificial  obsolescence”  takes  its 
share  of  punishment;  while  the 
writers  cite  examples  to  show  that 
a  staggering  proportion  of  present 
day  advertising  is  misleading  and 
that  some  of  it  is  definitely  false 
because  the  government  doesn’t  and 
the  consumer  can’t  check  the  vali 
dity  of  its  statements.  Conceding 
that  the  branding  device  has  its 
merits,  they  argue  that,  with  its 
essential  support  by  powerful  ad¬ 
vertising  efforts,  it  has  added  waste- 
fully  and  unnecessarily  to  prices — 
duplicating  production  and  distri¬ 
buting  costs,  the  burden  of  which 
the  consumer  must  eventually  bear. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  interests 
of  the  retailer  are  closely  bound  up 
with  those  of  the  consumer.  Re¬ 
tailers  will  have  a  special  interest 
in  all  of  this  material,  and  especially 
in  the  papers  on  “Marketing”,  by 
Corwin  D.  Edwards ;  “Retailer  and 
Consumer  under  the  New  Deal”, 
by  Q.  Forrest  Walker;  and  “Price 
Fixing  —  The  Consumer  Faces 
Monoply”,  by  W.  N.  Loucks. 

With  the  exceotion  of  some  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  “startling  revelation” 
type,  the  articles  are  in  general  a 
well-considered,  well-documented 
and  forceful  setting  forth  of  a  point 
of  view  which  is  bound  to  excite 
hot  discussion.  Retailers,  whose  in¬ 
terests  are  at  one  with  those  of  the 
consumer,  will  be  interested  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  merits  of  some  of 
the  arguments  advanced.  Branded 
goods,  for  instance — here  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  merchant’s  case 
against  the  unending  multiplicity  of 
manufacturer’s  brands  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  consumer’s — the  con¬ 
sumer  pays  more  because  of  dupli¬ 
cation  in  production,  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  forced  to  stock  numerous 
brands  (all  of  them  perhaps  the 
same  in  quality)  with  the  result  that 
his  purchases  are  small,  his  turn¬ 
over  slow  and  his  costs  high. 
Again,  figures  are  cited  to  prove  the 
contention  that  while  the  retailer’s 
portion  of  many  prices  is  substan¬ 
tial  this  retail  margin  seldom  in¬ 
cludes  much  profit — “few  retailers 
make  money”. 

According  to  these  writers  the 
NRA  is  only  carrying  still  further 
the  governmental  neglect  of  the 
consumer  against  which  they  pro¬ 


test.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  publi¬ 
cation  in  itself  is  an  indication  that 
pressure  will  be  exerted  by  such 
consumer  organizations  as  exist  to 
make  the  Consumers’  Advisory 
Board  of  the  NRA  a  more  effective 
instrument  for  pushing  their  inter¬ 
ests.  While  we  wait  action  on  the 
Lynd  Report  of  the  Consumers’  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  and  on  the  Tugwell 
and  Huddleston  Bills,  the  material 
contained  in  this  symposium  forms 
an  illuminating  explanation  of  the 
forces  which  set  them  in  motion. 

H.  K.  M. 


Scientific  SalesmansRip,  by 
Charles  Bennett.  American  Effici¬ 
ency  Bureau,  St.  Louis,  1933. 
700  pp. 

The  first  section  of  this  lx)ok  is 
devoted  to  a  study  of  methods  of 
salesmanship,  and  constitutes  an 
advanced  course  in  salesmanship, 
liarticularly  well  adapted  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  marketing.  It  endeavors  to 
tell  how  to  sell,  and  represents  a 
semester’s  course. 

The  second  section  is  devoted  to 
readings  in  salesmanship,  and  ma¬ 
terial  is  included  adapted  for  read¬ 
ings  with  the  text  in  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  selected  to  refer  specifically  to 
the  text,  to  assist  students  in  gain¬ 
ing  a  more  complete  understanding 
of  the  subject  matter. 

The  author  has  assembled  a  great 
deal  of  material  on  the  subject  and 
has  gone  at  it  in  a  thorough  fash¬ 
ion,  but  there  is  so  much  assembled 
that  it  is  not  easily  grasped.  It 
should  be  more  simplified  for  gen¬ 
eral  reading  purposes. 

Quite  a  bit  of  the  material  will 
be  helpful  to  training  executives, 
both  in  concrete  material  presented 
and  as  a  method  of  approaching 
salesmanship  problems.  A  number 
of  the  examples  used,  however,  are 
based  on  outside  selling,  and  would 
have  more  value  for  a  sales  manager 
in  charge  of  a  sales  crew  than  for 
store  executives. 

An  extensive  bibliography  is 
given  in  the  back  of  the  book. 
Scientific  Salestnanship  is  a  valu¬ 
able  reference  book  for  a  library. 
Much  of  the  material  in  it  was 
gathered  from  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  professors  of  marketing,  and  the 
book  is  consequently  more  particu¬ 
larly  suited  for  college  work. 

T.  L.  B. 
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Merchandising^ 


Reducing  Markdowns 
on  Blanket  Stock 

•  A  Survey  Made  by 
THE  MERCHAI^’DISING  DIVISION 


ONLY  a  minor  percentage  of 
blanket  markdowns  are  caused 
by  soilage  while  in  stock,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  customers  seem  in¬ 
curably  fond  of  handling  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  this  percentage  can  be  re¬ 
duced  even  further  if  careful  stock- 
keeping  methods  are  used,  according 
to  reix)rts  received  in  response  to 
a  recent  questionnaire  submitted  to 
memljer  stores  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

One  quarter  of  the  reporting 
stores  stated  that  their  markdowns 
due  to  soilage  were  negligible  in 
this  department  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  than  half  the  stores 
found  that  five  per  cent  or  more  of 
their  markdowns  on  blankets  were 
caused  by  soiled  stock.  In  eight  per 
cent  of  the  reporting  stores,  the 
percentage  of  markdowns  due  to 
this  cause  rose  above  the  50  per 
cent  figure. 

The  handling  of  merchandise  by 
customers  is  apparently  the  greatest 
source  of  worry  to  merchants  who 
could  avoid  soilage  markdowns. 
Several  stores  brought  up  the  point 
that  even  if  a  sample  of  each  style 
and  color  is  available  and  the 
blankets  in  stock  are  individually 
wrapped  in  cellophane,  the  customer 
will  insist  upon  tearing  the  wrap¬ 
ping  and  feeling  the  merchandise 
she  is  about  to  buy.  Merchants  ap¬ 
pear  resigned  to  this  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  for  several  of  the  rqilies  point 
out  that  glass  show  cases  keep  stock 
clean  but  hamper  selling  and  that 
it  is  therefore  preferable  to  keep 
blankets  where  they  can  be  seen  and 
handled. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  report¬ 
ing  stores  stressed  the  importance 
of  training  salespeople  to  sell  the 
stock  shown  on  the  counters.  Many 
felt  that  only  one  or  two  blankets 
of  a  style  and  color  should  be  kept 
on  the  counter  for  inspection,  and 
that  sales  should  be  made  from  the 
stock  thus  displayed.  The  counter 
stock,  of  course,  would  be  constant¬ 
ly  replenished  from  nearby  reserves. 
This  method  permits  the  reserve 


stock  to  be  kept  wrapped  or  boxed, 
and  fairly  dustproof.  Incidentally, 
this  is  a  system  that  apparently 
works  as  well  with  low-end  mer¬ 
chandise  as  with  higher  priced 
items,  for  it  was  recommended  by 
popular-priced  cash  stores  as  well 
as  by  stores  catering  to  higher-class 
clientele. 

A  few  stores  recommended  sell¬ 
ing  from  counter  samples  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  stock  carefully  wrapped  or 
packed,  but,  at  the  stame  time,  they 
were  of  the  opinion  that  such  a 
method  would  tend  to  slow  up  sales 
or  would  prevent  good  displays. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  for  pre¬ 
venting  or  cutting  down  losses 
centered  about  the  problem  of  keep¬ 
ing  clean  the  merchandise  in  stock. 
A  Pennsylvania  store  reduced  soil- 
age  markdowns  from  10  to  2  per 
cent  in  one  year  by  simply  cover¬ 
ing  its  tables  with  muslin,  the  edges 
of  which  are  gathered  up  at  night 


under  the  dust  covers,  to  afford 
complete  protection  from  night 
sweeping.  It  was  found  that  a  great 
deal  of  dust  has  been  wiped  into 
the  blankets  from  the  hardwood 
surface  of  apparently  clean  tables. 

Good  fixtures,  the  stores  pointed 
out,  help  to  keep  the  stock  clean. 
The  advantages  in  this  respect  of 
dustproof  fixtures  are,  of  course, 
obvious,  but  an  Ohio  store  em¬ 
phasized  also  the  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  sufficient  table  and  display  space 
to  prevent  crowding,  thereby  elimi¬ 
nating  much  clerk  and  customer 
handling  of  merchandise. 

Individual  wrapping  or  packing 
by  manufacturers  was  suggested  by 
several  stores,  the  ideal' packing  be¬ 
ing  a  box  with  a  cellophane  window. 
Another  suggestion  was  the  use  of 
cellophane  bags  for  the  stock,  if 
strong  enough  bags  could  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Not  all  of  the  stores,  however, 
stressed  stock-keeping  as  the  means 
of  reducing  soilage  losses.  One 
felt  that  P.  M.’s  to  salespeople 
would  stimulate  quick  disposal  of 
blankets  that  had  been  handled.  A 
St.  Louis  store,  where  soilage  los¬ 
ses  account  for  only  one  half  of  one 
per  cent  of  markdowns,  recom¬ 
mends  a  policy  of  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  returns  or  exchanges.  Still  an¬ 
other  store  suggests  prompt  mark- 
downs  on  soiled  merchandise,  to 
avoid  more  drastic  reductions  at  the 
end  of  the  season. 


2222  RETAIL  IDEAS 

BY  EMANUEL  LYONS 


2222  Retail  Ideas  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  successful  selling  meth¬ 
ods  for  promoting  merchandise 
in  nearly  every  department  of 
a  store,  and  is  easily  adaptable 
to  any  size  and  type  of  store. 

Some  of  the  chapter  titles  in 
the  book  are: 

Ideas  that  Attract  Christmas 
Crowds 

Ideas  for  Merchants  Who 
Get  Together 

Ideas  for  the  Ready-to- 
Wear  Department 


Cash,  Credit  and  Collection 
Ideas 

Anniversary  Sale  Ideas 
Personnel  and  Customer 
Contests 

Children’s  Attractions 
It  makes  a  convenient  refer¬ 
ence  manual,  useful  to  every 
Sales  Promotion  Manager. 

•  2222  Retail  Ideas  can  be 

secured  through  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division,  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.  at  $3.00  a  copy,  post¬ 
paid,  to  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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*  Program  of  Sales  Promotion 

Convention 


{Continued  from  page  21) 


2.  Efficient  Monthly  Sales  Plan¬ 
ning — and  The  New  Deal 

As  a  result  of  a  wide  study 
of  planning  systems  used  by 
leading  stores,  what  methods 
have  proved  to  be  the  most 
efficient  under  present-day 
conditions  ?  What  experi¬ 
mentation  is  going  on  with 
new  system  ideas  ?  What 
efforts  are  made  to  level  out 
volume  peaks  ?  Is  it  probable 
that  there  will  be  a  return  to 
long  range  planning  ?  Are 
best  selling  systems  practical 
in  actual  operation?  Are  we 
distributing  advertising 
money  as  the  results  warrant 
to  different  days  of  the 
week?  What  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  average  store 
will  be  effective  for  Fall ; 
storewide  sales,  departmental 
price  promotions,  or  style 
promotions  with  price  sub¬ 
ordinated?  Are  certain  ideas 
such  as  playing  the  winners, 
planning  in  minute  detail  the 
volume  leading  departments, 
distributing  money  propor¬ 
tionately  to  price  line  re¬ 
sponse,  and  other  ideas 
changing  ? 

3.  Flexible  Budgeting — and  to¬ 
day’s  need  of  new  accounting 
methods  to  aid  in  improving 
retail  advertising 

Can  advertising  be  im¬ 
proved  through  flexible 
budgeting,  i.e.,  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  general  publicity  fund, 
say  20%  of  the  budget,  so 
that  a  continuous  promotion¬ 
al  feature  may  be  devoted 
entirely  to  new  items  and 
new  ideas?  Though  sales  re¬ 
sponse  may  not  justify  the 
expenditure  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  department,  it  may  be 
the  wisest  course  to  pursue 
in  order  to  sell  the  store  as* 
an  alert,  fashion-right  and 
value-rieht  institution.  How¬ 
ever,  the  department  cannot 
afford  the  expenditure.  If 
this  is  the  case,  would  it  be 
advisable  to  pro  rate  this 
expenditure  to  all  selling  de¬ 
partments  or  at  least  to  allied 


departments?  Would  this 
system  of  establishing  a  gen¬ 
eral  fund  tend  to  make  ad¬ 
vertising  more  interesting 
and  more  effective  in  selling 
the  store  as  a  whole? 

if 

Wednesday  Morning  Session 

1.  Institutional  Advertising — Its 
Value  Today 

What  is  the  status  of  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising?  Is  it 
increasing  ?  What  develop¬ 
ments,  if  any,  have  brought 
this  problem  to  the  fore? 
Have  conditions  brought  on 
by  the  Recovery  Program, 
such  as  price  increases  and 
fewer  market  opportunities, 
stimulated  a  greater  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  ?  Or  is  it  important 
also  because  of  the  need  to 
overcome  price  resistance,  or 
to  offset  the  minimized  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  price  promo¬ 
tions,  or  to  sell  the  store  to 
the  customer  after  several 
years  of,  let  us  say,  blinking 
quality  standards?  It  has 
been  asserted  that  this  Fall 
there  will  be  a  greater  need 
than  ever  before  for  a  quality 
campaign.  Will  this  tend  to 
increase  the  importance  of 
institutional  a  d  v  e  r  t  i  sing  ? 
Will  institutional  advertising 
play  a  major  role  in  over¬ 
coming  resistance  to  higher 
prices  ? 

2.  Sales  Promotion  Problems  for 
Fall  1934 

A  general  subject  but  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  specific  ideas 
and  thoughts  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  the  sales  promotion 
executive.  The  year  1934 
will  find  a  greater  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  promotion  func¬ 
tion  arising  in  the  retail  field. 
With  this  change  comes  the 
most  exceptional  opportunity 
that  sales  promotion  men 
have  had  in  the  history  of 
their  craft.  They  must  l)e 
on  the  alert  to  sense  quickly 
and  to  fall  in  line  with  what¬ 


ever  changes  may  come  in 
the  public’s  thinking.  They 
must  be  ready  to  provide 
practical  ideas  to  other  func¬ 
tional  divisions  outside  of 
publicity  in  order  to  improve 
the  store’s  relationship  with 
the  public.  The  speaker, 
representing  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  retail  organi¬ 
zations  on  this  continent,  will 
present  his  ideas  on  our 
major  promotional  problems 
for  the  coming  season. 

3.  Are  Store  Brands  Successful 
— Are  They  Increasing  in  Pop¬ 
ularity? 

A  round  robin  of  views 
(facts,  not  theories)  from 
representatives  of  stores 
which  have  been  and  are  at 
present  developing  wide  con¬ 
sumer  interest  in  their  own 
brands.  This  is  a  leading 
question  today  because  of 
price-fixing  provisions  in  cer¬ 
tain  manufacturers’  codes 
which  have  created  unwar¬ 
ranted  price  increases.  In¬ 
dividual  experiences  will  ma¬ 
terially  aid  in  guiding  store 
executives  through  to  a 
proper  consideration  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvant¬ 
ages  of  store  brands. 

4.  Truthfid  Advertising  and  the 
Retail  Code 

A  report  on  the  work  of 
the  Trade  Practice  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  presenting  future 
plans  of  establishing  regula¬ 
tions  over  a  number  of 
present-day  advertising 
abuses. 

5.  Putting  the  “Plus”  into  the 
Promotional  Progratn  of  a 
Department  Store 

An  exchange  of  ideas  on 
successful  promotional  ideas, 
including  a  discussion  on  the 
value  of  feature  attractions, 
lectures,  merchandise  shows, 
and  prize  contests  of  all 
kinds.  A  recent  issue  of  the 
Data  Book  stressed  the  in¬ 
creased  popularity  of  these 
promotional  appeals  in  the 
larger  volume  class  of  store. 
It  is  planned  to  discuss 
whether  or  not  this  popular¬ 
ity  will  increase  this  Fall  and 
the  types  of  special  features 
that  have  yielded  the  best  re¬ 
sponse  per  dollar  expended. 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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Preserving  Business  Records 
for  History 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


at  apprentice  wages  at  $12,  yet  May 
has  lost  none  of  her  old  comrades. 
Such  Utopian  development  over 
night  is  accepted  and  quickly  for¬ 
gotten  by  us.  A  succeeding  genera¬ 
tion  may  grasp  its  importance  if 
they  can  look  at  the  record. 

The  method  of  adjusting  employ¬ 
ees’  hours  to  fit  the  new  schedule 
is  a  story  in  itself.  Here  we  have 
kept  notices  or  orders  from  the 
General  Manager  or  General  Super¬ 
intendent.  What  did  we  think  in 
August,  1933,  about  staggering 
hours  or  giving  a  day  a  week  off? 
Ten  years  hence  it  may  all  be 
settled  and  one  or  the  other  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  it  is  only  by  preserving 
such  sources  as  notices  or  orders 
that  a  picture  of  the  problem  may 
be  obtained. 

Another  wealth  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  is  contained  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence  files.  Here  you  still 
preserve  the  correspondence  with 
manufacturers  regarding  their 
codes.  If  immediate  steps  are  not 
taken  to  hold  this,  your  two  year 
destroyal  period  will  rinse  this  ma¬ 
terial  out  forever.  Future  students 
of  this  neriod  will  need  to  know 
how  the  manufacturer  and  retailer 
approached  each  other  and  how 
their  respective  codes  were  harmo¬ 
nized.  Read  in  connection  with  the 
invoice  sources  referred  to  above, 
they  will  give  the  future  student  or 
merchant  a  complete  picture.  For 
instance,  it  may  be  very  interesting 
to  know  ten  years  hence  how  your 
organization  handled  the  shoe  situa¬ 
tion. 

Next,  we  have  kept  the  corres¬ 
pondence  we  have  had  with  the 
Code  Authority  itself.  There  is  the 
National  Retail  Code  Authority  and 
the  Local  Code  Authority,  and  as 
we  maintain  branch  stores,  as  many 
local  authorities  as  there  are  towns 
in  which  we  are  represented. 

Most  stores  keep  permanent  per¬ 
sonnel  records  which  would  give 
the  information  obtained  from  the 
actual  payroll  sheets.  However,  the 
latter  with  the  actual  concentrated 
information  of  the  wages  and  hours 
before  and  after  the  code,  should 
be  a  much  more  satisfactory  and 
pictorial  form  of  source  for  the 


future.  The  whole  picture  of  the 
change  can  be  found  on  a  few 
sheets.  Going  through  thousands  of 
filed  personnel  cards  will  be  harder. 

Advertising  an  Index 

Another  item  we  preserved  are 
proofs  or  copies  of  store  advertis- 
ine  for  the  key  months  to  show  the 
reduction  in  lineaee  during  the  bank 
holiday  with  the  appeal  to  price. 
Then  the  gradual  emergence  in  the 
summer  with  the  increased  lineage 
and  the  beginnings  of  appeal  to 
quality. 

In  selecting  key  departments 
from  which  to  sample  records,  we 
arbitrarily  chose  sixteen  which  we 
believe  would  reflect  most  accurate¬ 
ly  the  business  trends  of  the  period. 
Departments  selling  silk,  cotton, 
linen  and  wool,  and  those  represent¬ 
ing  the  various  merchandise  and 
price  divisions  of  the  store.  Here 
is  the  list  we  used: 

Key  Departments 
Bedding 

Children’s  Wear  (girls) 

Draperies  (Downstairs  Store) 

Furniture 

Gloves 

Hosiery 

Linens 

Men’s  Clothing 
Millinery 


over  to  the  second  day  and  starting 
the  day  before,  they  tend  to  neu-  • 
tralize  the  effect  of  special  adver¬ 
tisements,  whereas  the  actual  sales- 
checks  for  a  given  day  would  re¬ 
flect  that  particular  advertising  and  ’ 
possibly  give  a  sharp  variation  from 
the  actual  day  to  day  experience  of 
the  department  for  that  month.  We 
selected  Friday,  April  14  and  Fri¬ 
day,  September  15. 

Storage  Problem  Attacked 

We  realized  in  advance  that  the 
largest  storage  space  to  be  provided 
would  be  that  occupied  by  the  sales 
tissue  books.  It  was  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  to  find  that  when  this  task  was 
completed  our  samples  only  occu¬ 
pied  900  cubic  inches  or  a  little  more 
than  one  half  of  a  cubic  foot.  Price 
change  reports  from  the  same  key 
departments  can  be  concentrated  in 
100  cubic  inches.  In  this  connection 
we  used  all  the  price  changes  from 
the  key  departments  for  April  and 
September-  We  found  that  Super¬ 
intendent’s  Office  Notices  on  mat¬ 
ters  dealing  with  the  code  would 
not  fill  more  than  25  or  30  cubic 
inches — ^and  they  give  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  complete  story  of 
these  essential  changes.  Payroll 
sheets  since  they  are  on  heavy  fool¬ 
scap  and  are  bulky  in  size,  may 
occupy  200  cubic  inches  in  the  case 
of  a  large  organization. 

The  manufacturers’  invoices  pre¬ 
sent  a  slightly  different  problem, 
because  their  size  is  not  standard¬ 
ized  as  are  our  own  various  forms. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  found  that 
for  the  most  part  they  are  slight 
variations,  larger  or  smaller,  from 
a  fairly  well-established  mean  size. 

History  in  Invoices 


Notions 

Silks  (yardage) 

Silk  Underwear 

Women's  Dresses  (medium 
priced) 

Women’s  Dresses  (higher 
priced) 

Women’s  Shoes  (medium 
priced) 

Women’s  Shoes  (higher 
priced) 

Having  fixed  the  field  for  sam¬ 
pling  records,  we  first  attacked  the 
problem  of  sampling  saleschecks 
from  these  departments  for  a  day 
in  April,  1933  and  a  day  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1933.  After  getting  into 
the  problem  we  decided  to  sample 
tissue  books  rather  than  sales 
checks.  They  give  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  a  salescheck  does,  and,  running 


In  some  respects  the  invoices  are 
the  most  interesting  records.  The 
contrast  between  the  April  invoices 
giving  concessions  of  every  kind  and 
the  August  invoices  frequently  bear¬ 
ing  the  NRA  Blue  EUigle  or  being 
stamped  with  qualifying  para¬ 
graphs,  clearly  indicating  the  un¬ 
usual  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  issued.  Here  are  several 
examples  of  the  rubber  stamped 
paragraphs : 

“Additional  orders  are  subject  to 
prices  prevailing  at  time  we  receive 
said  orders.’’ 

“Prices  on  this  order  subject  to 
increase,  due  to  any  Federal  or  State 
laws  aff^ting  working  hours  or 
compensations  of  labor.  All  prices 
for  future  orders  subject  to  change 
without  notice.’’ 
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“I2y2  cents  per  pair  has  been 
added  to  the  original  prices  of  these 
shoes — resulting  from  our  accepting 
the  NRA  Regulations.” 

“In  order  not  to  delay  shipment 
of  this  merchandise,  we  are  for¬ 
warding  same  subject  to  Federal 
Cotton  Floor  Stock  Tax  for  which 
separate  invoice  will  follow  and  is 
payable  to  us  on  a  Net  Cash  basis. 
Net  Cotton  Content  of  this  Ship¬ 
ment  is  .  lbs.” 

Invoices  Show  Scope  of  Changes 

One  very  cautious  manufacurer 
tried  to  cover  everything  in  one 
paragraph  as  follows : 

“The  undelivered  balance  of  this 
order  and  all  reorders  are  subject 
to  increase  in  price  to  extent  of 
increased  cost,  to  seller  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  of  processing  resulting 
from  future  laws  and  of  regulations 
affecting  working  hours,  wages, 
production  and  taxes.” 

Another  manufacturer  wary  of 
inflated  currency,  stamps: 

“This  bill  is  assigned  to  and  pay¬ 
able  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  in 
New  York  City  bankable  funds 
only.” 

We  found  that  only  the  actual 
invoices  for  merchandise  were  in¬ 
teresting  to  preserve  with  the  possi¬ 
ble  exception  of  invoices  from 
printing  houses  for  NRA  stickers. 
Taking  the  letter  M  and  running 
through  all  departments  of  the  store 
for  April  and  September,  1933,  a 
very  fair  collection  of  pre-code  and 
post-code  invoices  were  gathered. 
The  cubic  contents  of  the  space  they 
occupy  in  our  file  is  800  cubic 
inches. 

Correspondence  and  Advertising 
Samples 

Our  organization  had  fortunately 
kept  a  separate  file  of  correspond¬ 
ence  with  manufacturers  regarding 
codes  as  well  as  correspondence 
with  our  Local  Code  Authority  and 
the  National  Retail  Code  Authority. 
The  amount  of  this  material  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  small.  Upon  investigation 
it  was  discovered  that  this  was  due 
to  at  least  two  reasons :  first,  the 
printing  of  the  regulations  in  the 
actual  manufacturers’  codes  pre¬ 
served  elsewhere  and  second,  much 
of  the  communication  with  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  was  accomplished  directly 
between  them  and  our  buyers  ver¬ 
bally.  Of  these  innumerable  con¬ 
versations,  naturally  no  record  has 
been  kept,  but  the  results  show  in 
the  invoices. 

No  larger  number  of  samples  of 


Firms  undertaking  this  pro¬ 
ject  should  communicate  their 
intention  to  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
that  a  record  may  be  kept 
there  of  the  co-operating 
stores.  Mr.  T.  R.  Schellen- 
berg,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Ma¬ 
terials  for  Research,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
will  be  glad  to  have  any  of 
the  participating  stores  get  in 
touch  with  him  directly  on 
any  questions  that  may  arise 
as  to  sampling  methods  or  any 
other  phase  of  the  work  in 
which  he  can  give  advice. 

• 

advertisements  need  lie  kept  because 
they  are.  after  all  supplementary 
records.  The  space  they  will  occupy 
in  a  file  may  be  negligible. 

Summarizing  the  records  sampled 
and  the  space  they  will  occupy  in  a 
file,  they  are  as  follows: 

Sales  tissues  900  cubic  in. 

Price  change  rejwrts  100  “  “ 

Invoices  800  “  “ 

Payroll  sheets  200  “  “ 

Correspondence  with 

Manufacturers  and 

Code  Authorities  200  “  “ 

Superintendent’s 

Orders  30  “  “ 

Advertising  Proofs  100  “  “ 

Total  2330  “  “ 

This  is  about  one  and  one-half 
cubic  feet,  less  than  the  content  of 
a  deep  standard  file  drawer.  This 
will  leave  space  for  sampling  of 
records  from  the  period  one  year 
after  the  codes  have  been  in  effect, 
should  such  inquiry  be  found  de¬ 
sirable. 

Scope  of  Correspondence 

Up  to  Noveml)er,  1933,  the  Re¬ 
tailers  Protective  Committee  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  had  found  that  of  300 
trade  codes  it  had  examined,  168 


affected  retailers  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly.  It  was  quite  natural  that 
each  industry  in  writing  its  code 
sought  to  eliminate  once  and  for  all 
the  trade  practices  it  had  found  irri¬ 
tating,  regardless  of  the  unfavorable 
effect  some  of  the  provisions  would 
have  on  the  retailer.  This  gave  rise 
to  a  four-cornered  correspondence 
among  the  stores,  the  manufactur¬ 
ers,  the  Retailers  Protective  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  National  Retail  Code 
Authority.  In  spite  of  these  disa¬ 
greements  and  conflicting  interests, 
the  codes  were  signed  rapidly  for 
the  most  part  and  were  largely  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  latter  months  of  1933. 
Correspondence  leading  up  to  the 
signing  of  the  codes  where  avail¬ 
able  should  be  preserved.  Taken 
in  connection  with  invoices  before 
and  after  the  code,  it  gives  the  clear¬ 
est  picture  most  quickly  of  the  start¬ 
ling  industrial  revolution. 

Project  Not  Difficult 

The  purpose  of  this  monograph 
on  sampling  store  records  has  been 
mainly  to  show  that  the  first  ex¬ 
periment  along  this  line  was  neither 
laborious  nor  costly.  Nor  was  the 
amount  of  source  material  that  had 
to  be  tagged  and  preserved  of  such 
cubic  content  that  its  preservation 
would  ever  cause  a  storage  problem.  . 
Other  organizations  may  differ  with 
us  slightly  in  the  type  of  records 
they  wish  to  sample  and  there  may 
be  some  question  as  to  exactly  what 
are  kty  departments  and  how  many 
should  be  used.  But  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  NRA  code  affected 
hours,  wages  and  prices  primarily 
with  the  codification  of  trade  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  various  industries  as  an 
attendant  factor.  A  comparatively 
few  types  of  primary  records  and 
the  c(^e  correspondence  if  selected 
carefully  in  sufficient  quantities  as 
outlined  above,  will  give  the  neces¬ 
sary  source  material  for  research. 
This  is  especially  true  when  we 
realize  that  in  the  future  it  will  lie 
studied  in  connection  with  similar 
records  from  other  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises.  Uniform 
practice  is  highly  desirable,  how¬ 
ever,  in  sampling  these  records. 

Your  preservation  of  the  records 
of  your  business,  before  and  after 
the  NRA  code  will  leave  something 
as  interesting  to  a  future  generation 
of  business  men  as  it  was  distressing 
for  the  present.  Such  records  be¬ 
come  increasingly  important  for  an 
understanding,  not  only  .of  the  new 
business  regimentation  but  of  our 
civilization. 
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Retail  Prospect 
under  the  New  Deal 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


|jeople,  all  of  whom  should  know 
their  merchandise  and  its  service¬ 
ability  and  suitability  to  the  custo¬ 
mer’s  demands  and  desires.  This  is 
salesmanship,  or  what  might  be 
termed,  oral  selling. 

Third — in  the  windows,  in  show 
cases,  in  the  department  or  in  de¬ 
sirable  locations,  the  merchandise 
should  be  shown  in  a  manner  to 
attract  favorable  attention  to  itself 
and  arouse  on  the  part  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  a  desire  to  own  it.  This  is 
display,  or  objective  selling. 

There  is  another  great  aid  to 
these  three,  but  its  expense  limits 
the  amount  of  its  constant  use.  This 
fourth  is  the  published  appeal, 
description,  and  often  illustration, 
which  notifies  old  customers  of  par¬ 
ticular  offerings,  and  endeavors  to 
attract  new  customers.  This  is  ad¬ 
vertising,  or  printed  selling. 

I  do  not  under-estimate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  price  appeal.  The  good 
buyer  will  still  be  able  to  buy  many 
items  of  merchandise  for  less  than 
the  mediocre  buyer,  and  the  well- 
managed,  efficiently  operated  store 
will  continue  to  offer  merchandise 
for  less  than  the  poorly  managed, 
or  high  cost  operated  store.  How¬ 
ever,  the  day  of  the  chiseller  is 
either  done  or  at  least  on  the  wane, 
and  the  retailer  who  will  succeed 
under  Code  operation  is  the  retailer 
who  will  depend  .upon  the  above  fac¬ 
tors,  which  constitute  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  buy  in"  and  selling  job  rather 
than  upon  the  many  tricks  and  de¬ 
vices  that  have  been  so  prevalent 
during  the  past  decade. 


NEIL  PETREE 
President 

fames  McCreery  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  second  is  the  face  to  face, 
persuasive,  confident,  tactful,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  personal  presentation  to 
the  prospective  customer,  by  the 
buyer,  the  section  manager,  the 
assistant  buyer  and  all  the  sales- 


State  Retail  Sales.  Tax 

{Continued  from  page  82) 


Although  you,  as  retail  buyers, 
are  only  operating  directly  under 
the  Retail  Code,  you  must  work  in 
close  cooperation  and  harmony  with 
all  these  other  Codes  and  abide  by 
the  rules,  regulations  and  restric¬ 
tions,  which  differ  widely  one  Code 
from  another. 

^  Need  for  Efficiency  in 
Merchandising 

I  am  sure  that  a  mere  recital, 
brief  as  it  has  been,  of  the  above 
Codes,  serves  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  a  retailer’s  success,  under 
the  New  Deal,  will  depend  much 
jmore  largely  upon  the  other  factors 
'^that  go  to  make  a  good  retail  job, 
rather  than  the  dependence  upon 
buying  as  it  was  done  under  former 
conditions. 

Buyers  must  be  more  careful  in 
the  selection  of  resources  and,  un¬ 
der  Code  operation,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  older,  better  estab¬ 
lished,  and  more  reliable  firms  will 
naturally  receive  the  preference. 

Buyers  of  merchandise  must  be 
more  discriminating  in  the  selection 
of  merchandise,  with  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  obtaining  items  to  be  sold 
exclusively  in  one  store  in  a  com¬ 
munity  or  at  least,  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  a  large  city. 

Retail  buyers  will  be  forced  to 
show  more  originality  and  initiative 
in  the  developing  of  unusual  items. 

Stock  control  methods,  to  insure 
a  better  balanced  and  more  com¬ 
plete  assortment  at  all  times,  must 
receive  increased  attention  from 
progressive  merchants. 

A  much  more  intelligent  selling 
service  will  have  to  be  developed 
for  merchants  to  compete  under 
prevailing  conditions. 

.  In  a  retail  store  there  are  three 
fundamentals  to  accomplish  good 
selling.  Of  these,  the  first  and  basic 
one  is  a  well-arranged  and  attrac¬ 
tive  department,  containing  an  in¬ 
telligently-planned  and  maintained 
balanced  stock  of  merchandise, 
assorted  within  the  zone  of  the 
greatest  customer  demand,  and 
selected  with  sound  judgment  and 
good  taste.  This  merchandise  must, 
of  course,  be  priced  in  line  with 
competition. 


ix)rtant  burden  of  distribution  on 
the  Retail  Industry  to  accomplish 
this  result;  at  a  time  when  there 
is  no  possibility  of  existence  for  re¬ 
tail  business  in  this  country  with¬ 
out  its  complete  and  loyal  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  National  Govem- 
n.ent’s  plan  for  recovery,  a  retail 
sales  tax  should  be  the  last  form 
of  taxation  conceived  by  the  alleged 
human  mind  to  meet  any  emer¬ 
gency. 

Certainly  it  was  not  within  the 
contemplation  of  the  contracting 
parties  \/hen  the  members  of  the 
Retail  Industry  signed  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Agreement,  that  any  State 
should  attempt  to  enforce  an  em¬ 
bargo  aeainst  the  industry'  that  al¬ 


ways  has  and  always  will  constitute 
the  very  life-blood  of  any  plan  of 
rehabilitation,  whether  it  be  the 
N.  R.  A.  or  something  else. 

What  we  need  today  is  a  closer 
coordination  between  Federal,  State 
and  local  revenue  systems,  which 
will  prevent  conflicting,  disastrous 
and  uneconomic  tax  legislation. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  every 
public  official  that  we  shall  never 
see  good  times  again  until  buying 
power  is  restored.  A  buying  coun¬ 
try  is  a  prosperous  country — pro¬ 
ducer,  distributor  and  consumer 
alike  are  dependent  upon  the  power 
of  purchase.  It  must  be  recognized 
by  everybody  as  the  prime  essen 
tial  of  industrial  recovery. 
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What  Selling  Service  Means 

{Continued  from  page  28) 


right.  Now  that  I  see  all  the 
gloves  together  I  believe  I’ll 
decide  to  keep  the  kid. 
Salesperson-.  I’ll  put  them  in  a  box 
for  you  (slips  gloves  in  box). 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  very  glad 
you  made  this  selection.  Thank 
you. 

Customer :  Thank  you. 

Sec.  Manager:  I  am  glad  you  were 
helped  satisfactorily  .  .  .  Have 
you  been  up  to  see  the  Kitchen 
Kamival  on  the  fifth  floor?  I 
think  you’ll  find  it  quite  worth¬ 
while. 

Customer:  Thank  you.  I’ll  stop  to 
visit  it. 

In  this  sale  we  saw  that  an  un¬ 
decided  customer  is  open  to  buy. 
Even  though  we  have  spent  hours 
assisting  her  in  her  first  selection, 
and  she  does  not  recognize  us  the 
following  day  when  returning  the 
merchandise,  good  salesmanship  de¬ 
mands  that  we  be  courteous  and, 
with  interest  and  willingness,  help 
her  to  choose  again. 

Suspicious  Customer 

“I’ll  venture  it  will  fade.  You 
salespeople  will  say  anything  to  sell 
your  goods.” — Ah^we  have  a  sus¬ 
picious  customer.  She  thinks  we  are 
going  to  cheat  her.  That  we  are 
after  her  good  money  in  return  for 
shoddy  articles.  She  is  particularly 
under  the  impression  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  dishonest  and  therefore, 
when  we  demonstrate  an  article  she 
picks  it  up  suspiciously,  turns  it  over 
and  over  again  and  gazes  at  us  for 
signs.  She  looks  for  flaws  and  im¬ 
perfections  in  the  merchandise  and 
critically  examines  the  price  label. 
To  deal  with  this  type  of  customer 
it  is  a  gocki  plan  to  tfcll  her  about 
the  I  dyes  used  in  the.  material  and 
how  it  was  sun-tested  for  28  days 
before  being  put  on  the  market.  We 
must  build  up  her  confidence  in  our 
goods.  Tell  her  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  the  fear  of  a  bad  bargain 
in  an  establishment  like  Loeser’s  is 
groundless.  Assure  her  that  the 
merchandise  is  guaranteed  and  will 
be  replaced  or  her  money  refunded 
if  she  finds  it  unsatisfactory.  Let 
her  examine  and  handle  the  article 
to  see  for  herself  that  what  we  say 
is  true. 

A  Woman  in  a  Hurry 

A  customer  barges  into  the  de¬ 
partment  and  not  seeing  a  sales¬ 
person,  raps  irritably  on  the  counter. 


She  is  the  impatient  type  who  never 
looks  before  she  leaps.  She  demands 
instant  attention.  She  is  always  in 
a  hurry  or  imagines  she  is.  With 
this  type  of  customer  we  must  be 
calm  and  poised.  Give  her  what  she 
wants — prompt  attention  and  quick 
selling  service.  Unless  our  selling 
points  are  brief,  concise,  and  to  the 
point,  her  mind  is  likely  to  run  on 
ahead.  She  often  jumps  at  conclu¬ 
sions  that  do  not  help  the  sale.  So, 
think  and  act  rapidly.  Do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  in  answering  her  questions. 
This  type  of  customer  may  be  the 
easiest  to  sell  but  she  is  also  one 
of  the  most  likely  to  come  back  for 
an  exchange  or  credit.  Take  great 
care  to  sell  her  the  right  merchan¬ 
dise. 

The  Tired  One 

It’s  5:15  and  in  comes  the  tired, 
nervous  customer.  Unfortunately, 
this  type  of  customer  does  come  into 
the  store  near  closing  time  which 
is  discouraging  to  those  of  us  who  at 
^that  hour  have  but  one  sweet 
thought,  “Alone  at  last.”  We  are 
naturally  fatigued.  Although  it  may 
be  difficult  under  these  conditions  to 
be  courteous  to  this  type  of  custom¬ 
er,  good  salesmanship  demands  it 
of  us.  This  tired,  nervous  customer 
is  easy  to  recognize.  She  may  have 
worked  all  day  under  strain,  and 
she  usually  looks  the  nart.  She  is 
fidgety,  often  impatient.  We  should 
make  this  customer  feel  comfortable. 
Get  a  chair  for  her  whenever  possi¬ 
ble.  Show  no  signs  of  irritation.  Do 
not  argue.  Speak  in  a  calm,  sooth¬ 
ing  voice  and  meet  the  customer’s 
wishes,  quickly  and  quietly. 

Won’t  Talk 

The 'silent,  timid  customer  is  par¬ 
ticularly  disheartening,  for  she 
barely  opens  her  mouth  or  shows 
any  signs  of  listening  to  what  we 
are  saying,  or  gives  any  indication 
of  approval  or  dissent.  Let  us 
analyze  this  customer.  She  may  be 
a  grouchy  individual,  just  timid,  or 
merely  a  person  of  few  words.  We 
must  not  act  as  if  there  were  any¬ 
thing  unusual  about  her. 

We  must  not  lose  interest  or  for¬ 
get  that  she  really  wants  something. 
This  type  does  not  come  in  to  look. 
,  We  must  try  to  induce  her  to  talk 
'  by  asking  her  questions  which  re¬ 
quire  detailed  answers,  instead  of 
just  yes  or  no.  For  example,  we 
are  showing  her  a  handbag  to  go 
with  a  sport  suit.  We  may  ask  her 


the  color  of  her  tweed  suit,  and 
whether  she  prefers  a  fabric  or  a 
leather  bag.  If  we  can’t  get  her  to 
talk  about  the  merchandise,  let’s  try 
something  else,  for  instance,  the 
weather.  In  any  event,  once  we 
have  started  conversation,  she  is 
more  at  ease  and  with  perserver- 
ance  and  patience,  we  can  make  the 
sale. 

The  Lone  Male 

We  may  have  in  our  audience 
many  more  types  of  customers,  for 
instance,  men  who  come  into  the 
store  alone  to  buy  for  their  wives 
or  sweethearts.  About  men  we  know 
this  fact.  They  are  always  ready  to 
purchase  something  good.  Let’s 
consider  a  man  buying  a  negligee 
for  his  wife.  Besides  feeling  de¬ 
cidedly  out  of  place  in  that  depart¬ 
ment,  he  is  not  certain  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  he  came  in  to  buy.  He 
may  not  know  the  color,  style  or 
size.  A  long,  detailed  sales  talk 
would  confuse  him.  He  expects  and 
needs  our  help.  We  should  do  our 
l)est  to  show  him  promptly  the  right 
merchandise.  We  might  even  have 
it  modelled  for  him  to  help  him  to 
decide  whether  it  is  suitable  for  the 
jjerson  he  has  in  mind. 

The  Sub  Deb 

Then  there  are  young  girls  shop¬ 
ping  alone.  Our  problem  here  is 
that  we  must  cater  to  their  inflated 
sense  of  importance,  show  them 
something  which  will  satisfy  them 
and  at  the  same  time  please  the 
family.  After  all,  they  don’t  have 
the  final  say  and  to  take  home  a 
very  elaborate  rhinestone  tiara  in¬ 
stead  of  a  simple,  appropriate  flower 
bandeau  would  certainly  mean  a 
family  disagreement  and  a  credit. 
We  concentrate  on  the  flowers,  say¬ 
ing,  “Their  delicate  color  is  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  with  the  dress  sample 
and  flower  bandeaux  are  smart.” 

The  curtain  falls.  Our  selling  day 
is  over  and  now  we  review  each 
customer.  The  decided  buyer,  the 
hesitant  buyer,  the  casual  looker, — 
all,  we  decide,  have  one  thing  in 
common.  They  are  all  open  to  buy. 
Our  problem  is  to  convert  these 
potential  buyers  into  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must 
learn  to  recognize  different  types  of 
personalities  and  use  good  judgment 
in  the  points  we  emphasize  as  we 
talk  with  each  one  about  our  mer¬ 
chandise.  We  may  be  sure  that  if 
we  play  our  parts  with  intelligence 
and  skill,  the  audience  will  applaud 
and  recommend  the  show  to  others. 
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Workroom  Code  Application 
to  Retailers  Clarified 


HO.  King,  Divisional  Adminis- 
•  trator  in  charge  of  Distribu¬ 
tion  Codes  has  advised  the  National 
Retail  Code  Authority  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  viewpoint  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  on  the  status  of  workrooms  in 
retail  stores. 

Pending  a  final  decision  of 
whether  or  not  there  shall  be  a  cus¬ 
tom  workroom  supplement  to  the 
Retail  Code,  this  ruling,  in  effect, 
provides  that  only  where  the  work¬ 
room  manufactures  merchandise 
in  bulk  for  stock  or  for  sale  to 
other  distributors  for  resale,  shall 
they  be  governed  as  to  hours  and 
wages  by  the  appropriate  manufac¬ 
turing  code. 

This  interpretation  differs  some¬ 
what  from  the  interpretation  of  the 
Retail  Code  Bulletin  No.  1  on  page 
12  and  for  that  reason  we  give  Divi¬ 
sional  Administrator  King’s  letter 
in  full: 

“In  accordance  with  the  re¬ 


quest  of  the  National  Retail 
Code  Authority,  Inc.,  for  a  rul¬ 
ing  clarifying  the  present  status 
of  work  rooms  in  retail  stores 
under  the  applicable  codes  of 
fair  competition,  I  am  submit¬ 
ting  herewith  an  outline  of  the 
principle  we  are  now  develop¬ 
ing  and  which  we  hope  will 
clarify  this  entire  question. 

“Where  a  well  defined  work¬ 
room  department  of  a  retail 
store  is  engaged  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  merchandise  in  bulk  for 
stock  or  for  sale  to  other  dis¬ 
tributors  for  resale,  it  shall  be 
governed  as  to  the  wages  and 
hours  of  its  employees  engaged 
directly  in  such  manufacturing 
by  the  appropriate  manufactur¬ 
ing  code.  However,  where  em¬ 
ployees  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing  for  special  or¬ 
der  to  the  individual  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  purchaser,  or  in 
altering,  repairing  or  servicing 


merchandise  as  an  incident  to 
the  sale  thereof,  such  em¬ 
ployees  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  such  code  as  may 
govern  custom  manufacturing, 
or  to  the  provisions  of  the  ap¬ 
propriate  retail  code. 

“This  ruling,  in  that  it  classi¬ 
fies  the  production  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  special  order  with  alter¬ 
ations,  repairing  and  servicing 
as  under  the  General  Retail 
Code  and  the  applicable  cus¬ 
tom  supplements  thereto  which 
may  at  some  later  date  become 
effective,  changes  slightly  the 
explanation  given  in  the  first 
paragraph  on  page  12  of  Retail 
Bulletin  No.  1.  However,  this 
would  appear  to  more  nearly 
conform  to  the  custom  of  the 
trade  and  the  ruling  has  the 
sanction  of  Deputy  Adminis¬ 
trator  Greenberg  of  the  Gar¬ 
ment  Trades  section,  provided, 
as  Mr.  Greenberg  has  pointed 
out,  that  the  custom  supple¬ 
ments  contain  labor  provisions 
which  place  custom  manufac¬ 
turing  on  a  fair  competitive 
basis  with  wholesale  or  bulk 
manufacturing.’’ 


Accounting  Procedure  for 
Alteration  Workrooms 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


of  shoulder.  The  result  is  a  large 
shoulder  alteration.  Or  a  buyer 
may  f>ersist  in  buying  wide  trousers 
when  the  average  customer  is  of 
an  age  where  he  does  not  wish  that 
type  of  trouser.  The  result  is  a 
“take  in’’  operation  or  an  actual  re¬ 
cut  job.  Any  low  price  benefit  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  purchase  may  be 
eaten  up  in  the  alteration  cost. 

This  should  be  checked  at  inter¬ 
vals  by  separating  the  operations 
according  to  manufacturer,  which 
will  show  up  the  most  frequently 
recurring  alterations.  This  in¬ 
formation  should  be  passed  on  to 
the  buyer  and  he  should  work  with 
the  manufacturer  to  correct  the 
fault  or  change  his  resource,  if 
necessary. 

The  salesman  also  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  cost  of  the  work¬ 
room.  A  salesman  should  be  able 
to  fit  a  customer  without  a  large 
alteration.  The  color,  size  and  style 
which  the  salesman  shows  the  cus¬ 
tomer  have  large  bearing  upon  the 
ultimate  selection.  By  directing  the 


customer  to  the  correct  size  and 
price  range  and  showing  him  the 
colors  and  styles  in  his  size  and 
price  range  he  should  be  able  in 
most  instances  to  fit  his  customer. 

It  is  peculiar  that  during  a  busy 
period — the  Easter  period — or  a 
busy  Saturday  or  Monday,  or  some 
other  busy  days — the  large  altera¬ 
tions  actually  decrease.  In  other 
words,  the  salesman  does  a  better 
job  when  he  is  busy  than  when  he 
has  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands. 
This  tends  to  show  that  all  the 
blame  for  large  alterations  are  not 
caused  by  poor  stock  selection. 

One  reason  for  this  is  the  sales¬ 
man  knows  that  a  small  alteration 
will  save  him  time  when  he  takes 
the  customer  to  be  fitted.  Thus  at 
the  end  of  the  day  he  has  waited 
on  4  or  5  more  people  than  he 
would  have  otherwise. 

Another  reason  is  that  during  a 
dull  period  he  makes  an  effort  to 
increase  his  pay  by  selling  a  P.  M. 
suit.  These  men  are  on  straight 
commission  and  the>  are  more  in¬ 


terested  in  making  sales  and  increas¬ 
ing  their  income  than  in  fitting  the 
customer.  The  alteration  cost  of 
each  salesman  should  lie  checked  at 
intervals  hy  separating  the  opera¬ 
tions  according  to  salespeople,  show¬ 
ing  up  the  man  who  has  the  large  al¬ 
terations.  This  workroom  cost 
should  be  incorporated  in  with  his 
wage  payment  plan  and  affect  his 
income  either  adversely  or  to  his 
advantage  according  to  his  average 
workroom  cost.  This  would  be  a 
big  help  in  reducing  large  altera¬ 
tions — putting  department  stores  on 
a  better  basis  to  compete  with  the 
large  men’s  clothing  organizations. 

The  fitter  should  be  given  the 
authority  to  refuse  to  fit  a  suit  if 
in  his  judgment  it  will  not  suit  the 
customer  when  finished.  Sales¬ 
people  will  put  the  wrong  sized  gar¬ 
ment  on  a  customer — and  the  fitter 
is  the  one  man  who  can  prevent 
gross  carelessness.  However,  this 
man  is  so  often  not  given  the  back¬ 
ing  by  the  buyer  which  he  needs  to 
do  a  good  job  that  the  possibility  of 
his  reducing  alteration  costs  is  lost. 

These  items  affect  the  cost  of  this 
particular  workroom  adversely,  and 
a  concentrated  effort  is  needed  to  re¬ 
duce  this  expense  aside  from  con¬ 
centration  upon  the  production  of 
the  room  itself. 
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Codes  Approved  during  May 

{Continued  from  page  33) 


DRY  GOODS  COTTON  BATTING 
INDUSTRY 
Effective  April  30 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of  garnetted 
and/or  carded  cotton  or  other  fibre 
usually  put  up  in  the  form  of  paper- 
banded  and/or  paper  wrapped  “batts”, 
sold  primarily  to  the  Dry  Goods  Trade 
and  through  similar  channels  for  con¬ 
sumption  by  the  ultimate  purchaser  in 
the  making  of  comforts,  quilts,  pads, 
pillows  and  other  similar  articles,  and 
for  miscellaneous  household  uses. 

Trade  Practices:  The  use  of  second¬ 
hand  or  previously  used  cotton  material 
or  product  and/or  kindred  material  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  product  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  This  provision  does  not  prohibit 
the  use  of  material  reclaimed  from  new 
fabric,  but  prohibits  the  use  of  second¬ 
hand  material  such  as  may  be  reclaimed 
from  old  comforters,  mattresses,  old  bed¬ 
ding  or  upholstery. 

INSECTICIDE  AND  DISINFECTANT 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 

Effective  April  17 

Covers:  The  manufacture  for  sale  of 
household  and  live  stock  insecticides,  dis¬ 
infectants,  sanitary  deodorants,  tar  oil 
and  pine  oil  dips,  and  concentrates  and/ 
or  extracts  us^  in  the  preparation  of 
the  same.  (Agricultural  insecticides  and 
fungicides  are  under  a  separate  code.) 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  are  2/10 
e.o.m.  or  net/30.  June  1  dating  may  be 
allowed  on  all  shipments  from  January 
1  to  June  1. 

Open  Prices  are  provided  for. 

Quantity  Discounts  shall  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  on  orders  for  insecticides  amount¬ 
ing  to  less  than  $45,  except  under  condi¬ 
tions  prescribed  and  approved  by  the 
Code  Authority.  Quantity  discounts  shall 
be  based  on  each  sale,  and  sales  shall 
not  be  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  quantity  discounts. 

Advertising  Allowances:  It  shall  be 
unfair  competition  to  pay  a  buyer  for 
sp^ial  advertising,  merchandising  or  dis¬ 
tribution  service  except  in  pursuance  of 
a  written  contract  and  after  such  service 
is  duly  rendered  and  payment  is  reason¬ 
able.  In  the  case  of  printed  advertise¬ 
ments,  reasonable  payment  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  actual  cost,  calculated  on  a  line¬ 
age  basis.  In  the  case  of  circulars,  win¬ 
dow  poster  and/or  similar  printed  mat¬ 
ter,  no  allowance  shall  exce^  the  actual 
cost  of  printing.  No  such  payment  shall 
be  made  for  a  counter,  shelf,  floor  or 
window  display  in  excess  of  the  regular 
rate  established  by  the  local  window  dis¬ 
play  service  companies. 

_  Cotiditions  of  Sale :  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  the  imi^sition  of  unjust  or  un¬ 
economic  conditions  of  sale,  requiring  a 
buyer  to  purchase  one  product  in  order 
to  obtain  another,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  product  for  the  one  ordered.  The 
sale  of  combination  packages  of  products 
and  special  service  appliances  therefor 
is  not  affected. 

Special  Containers,  Special  Formulae, 


for  individual  buyers  must  be  adequately 
charged  for. 

Standards:  The  sale  or  offering  for 
sale  of  any  liquid  household  insecticides, 
for  use  against  flies,  below  the  “mini¬ 
mum  standard”  (not  less  than  60%  kill, 
using  the  Peet-Grady  test),  or  of  any 
Pyrethrum  products  below  the  standards 
defined  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  unfair  competition. 

Labelling:  A  tar  disinfectant  or  pine 
disinfectant  or  mixture  of  both,  shall 
bear  a  label  containing  a  plain,  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  correct  statement  of  the  Bacillus 
typhosis  phenol  co-efficient  thereof.  Such 
labels  are  not  required  but  are  permitted 
on  disinfectants  or  germicides  other  than 
pine  or  tar  disinfectants. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  misleading  advertising,  the  ex¬ 
change  of  merchandise  for  that  of  an¬ 
other  (except  for  merchandise  of  similar 
ingredient  or  name)  selling  on  a  guar¬ 
anteed  sales  or  bill-back  arrangement, 
consignment  selling  (except  under  cir 
cumstances  to  be  defined  by  the  Code 
Authority),  commercial  bribery  false  in¬ 
voicing,  secret  rebates,  and  imitation  of 
trade-marks. 

LEATHER  CLOTH  AND  LACQUERED 
FABRICS,  WINDOW  SHADE  CLOTH 
AND  ROLLER,  AND  BOOK  CLOTH 
AND  IMPREGNATED  FABRICS 
INDUSTRIES 

Effective  May  14 

Coi'ers:  The  manufacture  and  sale  of 
window  shade  cloth  and/or  window  shade 


rollers,  and  window  shades  when  manu¬ 
factured  and  sold  at  wholesale  only  by 
those  who  also  manufacture  and  sell  win¬ 
dow  shade  cloth  and/or  window  shade 
rollers;  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all 
pyroxylin  coated  leather  cloth  and  lac¬ 
quered  fabrics,  including  like  pyroxylin 
coated  paper  base  products;  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  book  cloths  and/or 
impregnated  fabrics  for  bookbinding  pur¬ 
poses. 

Terms  are  not  mentioned  in  this  code, 
but  an  open  price  plan  is  provided  for. 

Guarantees  against  Price  Decline,  are 
prohibited  in  the  window  shade  cloth  and 
roller  industry,  except  as  they  apply  to 
the  decline  of  the  particular  manufactur¬ 
er’s  prices. 

Advertising  Allozvanccs  are  prohibited 
in  the  Leather  Cloth  Industry. 

Used  or  Secotui-Hand  Material  may 
not  be  used  in  finished  window  shades 
unless  the  label  of  the  article  and  the 
invoice  specifically  state  that  such  parts 
were  previously  used. 

Custom  Coating  and  for  filling:  The 
code  contains  a  clause  regulating  the 
practice  of  custom  coating,  but  this 
clause  has  been  stayed  for  an  indefinite 
were  previously  used. 

Requirement  Contracts  may  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  Leather  Cloth  and  Book 
Cloth  Industries.  Definite  yardages,  with 
not  more  than  a  10  per  cent  tolerance, 
must  be  stated ;  in  the  case  of  book 
cloth,  a  specific  grade  and  width  is 
required.  Delivery  date  must  be  speci¬ 
fied. 

Seconds,  Slow  Moznitq  Stocks,  etc.  must 
be  plainly  tagged  in  the  Leather  Cloth 
Industry. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  commercial  bribery,  piracy  of  trade 
marks,  false  advertising,  misbranding, 
false  invoicing  and  secret  rebates. 


Approved  Codes  Affecting  the  Retailer 

See  also  summaries  of  approved  codes  in  previous  issues 

Retail  Codes 

Date  Effective 

Barber  Shop  Trade 

April  19 

Booksellers  Division  of  Retail  Code 

April  13 

Retail  Rubber  Tire  and  Battery  Trade 

May  14 

Manufacturers'  Codes 

Advertising  Metal  Sign  and  Display 

April  30 

Celluloid  Button,  Buckle  and  Novelty 

April  30 

Dry  Goods  Cotton  Batting 

April  30 

Insecticide  and  Disinfectant  Manufacturing 

April  17 

Leather  Cloth  and  Lacquered  Fabrics,  Window  Shade 

Cloth 

and  Roller,  and  Book  Cloth  and  Impregnated  Fabrics 

May  14 

Loose  Leaf  and  Blank  Book  Industry 

May  14 

Millinery  Trade,  Wholesale 

April  26 

Prison  Industries 

April  19 

Radio  Wholesaling  Trade 

May  1 

Robe  and  Allied  Products — Amendment 

April  26 

Sewing  Machine  Industry 

April  30 

Undergarment  and  Negligee  Industry 

Mav  7 

Wholesale  Stationery  Trade 

May  1 

Rulings  and  Interpretations 

Date  Announced 

Carpet  and  Rug  Industry  . 

May  14 

Handkerchief  Industry 

Mav  12 

Millinerv  Industrv 

May  12 

Light  Sewing  Industry 

May  1 

Retail  Optical  Goods 

Mav  14 

Boot  and  Shoe  Industry 
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LOOSE  LEAF  AND  BLANK  BOOK 
INDUSTRY 


RADIO  WHOLESALING  TRADE 
Effective  May  1 


Effective  May  14 

Cox'crs-.  The  manufacture  of  loose  leaf 
devices,  forms  and  supplies,  and  bound 
blank  books,  adapted  chiefly  to  the  use 
of  industrial,  commercial  and  institu¬ 
tional  users. 

Terms  are  not  mentioned  in  this  c<^e, 
but  provision  is  made  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  often  price  plan  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Code  Authority. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  prohibits 
consignment  selling  (except  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  be  defined  by  the  Code 
Authority),  misleading  advertising,  dump¬ 
ing.  extension  of  stated  credit,  secret 
rebates,  and  commercial  bribery. 


WHOLESALE  MILLINERY  TRADE 
Effective  April  26 

Ccn’crs:  The  wholesaling  of  ladies’ 
misses’,  and  children’s  trimmed  and  un- 
trimmed  hats,  and  incidental  merchandise 
pertaining  thereto. 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  are  7/10 
e.o.m.  Anticipation  may  be  allowed  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  or 
the  legal  rate  governing  the  contract, 
whichever  is  lower. 

Returns:  Merchandise  purchased  and 
shipped  in  good  faith  and  in  accordance 
with  order  may  not  be  returned  for 
credit.  Where  goods  are  received  in  an 
apparent  damaged  or  imperfect  condition 
or  when  they  do  not  conform  to  order, 
a  maximum  of  three  successive  business 
days  after  receipt  of  such  merchandise 
will  be  allowed  for  the  return  for  credit 
of  this  merchandise.  This  section  of  the 
code  does  not  apply  to  merchandise  in 
W’hich  the  defective  condition  cannot  be 
discovered  by  an  ordinary  inspector. 

Consignment  selling  is  prohibited. 


PRISON  INDUSTRIES 


Approved  April  19 


The  following  states  have  subscribetl 
to  a  compact  of  fair  competition,  approved 
by  the  President  on  April  19: 


Alabama 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

M  ichigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


Nebraska 
New  Hampshire 
New  York 
North  Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
ermont 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


It  is  expected  that  the  compact  will 
be  signed  bv  other  states  in  the  future. 
The  effective  date  shall  be  January  1  for 
all  states  which  have  signed  at  that  time, 
and  for  states  signing  thereafter  it  shall 
take  effect  as  of  the  date  of  such  sign¬ 
ing.  Under  the  Retail  Code,  stores  may 
not  knowingly  buy  or  contract  to  buy 
merchandise  produced  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  penal  institutions  which  have  not  sub¬ 
scribed  to  this  compact. 

The  compact  provides  that  penal  in¬ 
stitutions  shall  not  sell  below  the  pre¬ 
vailing  market  prices  to  wholesalers,  re¬ 
tailers  or  consumers,  as  the  ca.se  may  be. 


Covers:  The  wholesaling  of  radio  re¬ 
ceiving  sets,  television  receivers,  radio- 
phonograph  combinations  phonographs 
employing  vacuum  tubes,  vacuum  tubes, 
and  accessories  and  parts  used  inde¬ 
pendently  or  integrally  with  all  types  of 
such  receivers  and  combinations. 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  shall  be  2% 
cash  (except  when  anticipated),  or  net 
30  days  from  date  of  invoice,  which  shall 
be  date  of  shipment.  The  discount  period 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  District  Agency 
for  each  district  and  filed  with  the  Code 
Authority.  Discounts  shall  not  be  granted 
after  the  expiration  of  the  discount  per¬ 
iod,  nor  shall  anticipation  at  a  greater 
rate  than  6  i^r  cent  per  annum  be 
allowed.  Anticipation  shall  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  where  a  customer  owes  an  unpaid 
balance  (unless  disputed).  Interest  shall 
be  charged  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  on 
note  settlements.  If  the  legal  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  be  lower  in  any  state,  that  rate 
shall  apply. 

Open  prices  are  provided  for  wherever 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  industry 
in  any  district  desire  to  file  their  price 
schalules.  Sales  below  cost,  except  for 
dropped  lines,  are  prohibited. 

Rebates  or  Subsidies  are  prohibited, 
except  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
below.  Commissions  to  dealer’s  sales¬ 
people,  and  the  furnishing  of  employees 
by  the  wholesaler  to  relieve  the  dealer  of 
the  expense  of  similar  employees,  are 
prohibited. 

Cooperative  Advertising  is  subject  to 
definite  limitations.  In  cooperative  manu¬ 
facturer-distributor-dealer  advertising,  the 
wholesaler  may  not  contribute  more  than 
the  dealer  or  manufacturer,  nor  shall  his 
contribution  exceed  one- fourth  the  total 
cost.  In  cooperative  advertising  arrange¬ 
ments  between  distributor  and  dealer 
only,  the  amount  expended  by  the  dis¬ 
tributor  shall  not  exceed  more  than  half 
the  cost.  The  distributor’s  contribution 
for  both  types  of  cooperative  advertising 
may  not  exceed  a  total  of  2;4  per  cent  of 
the  dealer’s  total  net  purchases  for  the 
year. 

All  dealers  taking  advantage  of  coop¬ 
erative  advertising  plans  shall  be  requir^ 
to  supply  a  proper  written  statement  cer¬ 
tifying  to  the  correctness  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  rates.  Wholesalers  shall  have  the 
right  to  supervise  all  advertising  done 
under  cooperative  agreements  as  to  media, 
layout  and  copy.  Wholesalers  may  not 
contribute  to  cooperative  advertising 
which  does  not  conform  to  the  following 
rules : 

1.  Advertisers  of  radio  receivers 
shall  specify  that  the  price,  if  quoted,  in¬ 
cludes  a  complete  set  of  tubes.  The  brand 
name  of  the  tubes  must  be  mentioned  if 
they  are  not  made  by  the  manufacturer  of 
the  receiver.  The  wonl  “complete  ’  is  de¬ 
fined  to  mean  all  tubes  and  other  access¬ 
ories  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
set,  except  outside  aerial  or  the  installa¬ 
tion  thereof. 

2.  Illustrations  shall  correctly  portray 
the  model  advertisetl.  and  the  price,  if 
quoted,  and  description  shall  be  correctly 
set  forth,  and  by  their  prominence  and 
location  shall  clearly  apply  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  illustrations. 

3.  No  materially  inaccurate  mislead¬ 
ing  statements  or  ambiguous  statements 
regarding  performance  claims,  trade-in 
allowances,  down  payments  or  terms,  or 


false  reference  to  “no  interest  charges’’ 
on  installment  sales  shall  be  used. 

4.  These  rules  of  fair  advertising  shall 
apply  to,  but  without  limitation,  news¬ 
paper  and  periodical  advertising,  window 
signs  and  displays,  banners,  circulars, 
posters,  broadcasting,  and  any  other  type 
of  advertising. 

Where  a  dealer  anticipates  his  coop¬ 
erative  advertising  accruals,  the  whole¬ 
saler  shall  not  accept  the  liability  beyond 
the  actual  accruals  against  genuine  pur¬ 
chases  shipped  and  invoiced  within  a  per¬ 
iod  of  time  previously  agreed  upon  but 
not  to  exceed  the  immediately  following 
six  consecutive  months. 

Sales  Promotion  Plans:  Any  member 
of  the  trade  may  carry  out  any  legitimate 
sales  promotion  plan  involving  prizes 


Where  to  Obtain 
Copies  of  Codes 

The  full  text  of  any  approved 
code  may  be  obtained  at  a  cost 
of  five  cents  from  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C., 
or  the  district  offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  : 

.Atlanta,  Ga. :  504  Post  Office 
Building. 

Birmingham,  Ala. ;  257  Federal 
Building. 

Boston.  Mass.:  1801  Custom- 
h«)use. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.:  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building. 

Charleston.  S.  C. :  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building. 

Chicago,  Ill. :  Suite  1706,  201 
North  Wells  Street. 

Cleveland,  Ohio :  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Dallas,  Tex. :  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Building. 

Detroit,  Mich.:  801  F'irst  Nation¬ 
al  Bank  Building. 

Houston,  Tex.:  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. :  ('hamber  of 
Commerce  Building. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.:  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. :  1028  Balti¬ 
more  Avenue. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  1163  South 
Broadway. 

Louisville,  Ky. :  408  Federal 

Building. 

Memphis.  Tenn. :  229  Federal 
Building. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.:  213  Federal 
Building. 

New  Orleans,  La. :  Room  225-A, 
Customhouse. 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  734  Custom¬ 
house. 

Norfolk,  Va. :  406  East  Plume 
Street. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  422  Commerc¬ 
ial  Trust  Building. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. :  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building. 

Portland,  Oreg. :  215  New  Post 
Office  Building. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. :  506  Olive  Street. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.:  310  Cus¬ 
tomhouse. 

Seattle.  Wash. :  809  Federal 

Office  Building. 
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(other  than  money)  to  his  dealers’  sales 
organizations  provided  the  plan  is  avail¬ 
able  to  all  dealers  on  equal  terms  within 
a  particular  district,  and  provided  that  the 
amount  so  expended  shall  not  exceed  one 
per  cent  of  the  dealer’s’  total  net  pur¬ 
chases  within  the  current  fiscal  year  of 
the  member  of  the  trade. 

Consumer  and  Dealer  Service :  Whole¬ 
salers  are  required  to  charge  for  any  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  which  would  ordinarily  be 
rendered  by  the  dealer. 

Defective  Merchandise:  On  new  mer¬ 
chandise  which  is  found  to  be  defective, 
or  where  error  has  been  made  in  design 
or  manufacture,  the  distributor  shall  give 
the  dealer  the  benefit  of  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  standard  warranty,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  whatever  provisions  the  manu¬ 
facturer  makes  for  additional  compensa¬ 
tion  and/or  expenses  covering  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  such  defective  parts  or  apparatus. 

ROBE  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS— 
AMENDMENT 
Approved  April  26 

Returns:  Where  there  has  been  full 
compliance  with  the  order  or  contract, 
merchandise  shall  not  be  accepted  for  re¬ 
turn  or  exchange,  nor  shall  any  allow¬ 
ance  lx  granted  on  account  of  such  mer¬ 
chandise.  No  member  of  the  Industry 
shall  sell  any  merchandise  on  approval 
or  with  the  privilege  to  return. 

Prison-Made  Merchandise  is  also  regu¬ 
lated  through  this  amendment. 

SEWING  MACHINE  INDUSTRY 
Effective  April  30 

Cemers:  The  repair  and  rebuilding  of 
sewing  machines  and  cabinets,  stands, 
tables  (including  power  tables),  motors, 
parts,  needles,  attachments  and  accessor¬ 
ies  for  sewing  machines,  and  the  selling, 
installing,  dismantling,  servicing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  thereof  at  wholesale  or  retail. 

Trade  Practices:  The  selling  of  ma¬ 
chines  without  the  manufacturer’s  serial 
or  identification  number  is  prohibited,  but 
exception  is  made  for  machines  now  in 
stock.  The  use  in  rebuilding  or  repair¬ 
ing  of  “imitation”  attachments  (not  made 
or  authorized  by  the  manufacturer  of  the 
machine  for  which  they  are  made  or  de¬ 
signed)  is  prohibited,  except  for  machines 
or  parts  now  in  stock.  Imported  attach¬ 
ments  are  required  to  carry  the  name  of 
country  of  origin.  Misleading  advertising, 
and  the  transaction  of  business  under  a 
misleading  or  imitative  name,  are  pro¬ 
hibited.  The  sale  of  a  household  sewing 
machine  under  the  trade  name  or  trade 
mark  of  its  manufacturer  when  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  sold  in  conjunction  with  a  table, 
stand  or  motor  not  manufactured  or  sup¬ 
plied  or  authorized  by  the  manufacturer 
of  the  sewing  machine,  is  prohibited.  The 
use  of  the  trade  name  or  trade  mark  of 
the  manufacturer  of  such  machines  in 
advertisements  of  the  combined  product  in 
such  manner  as  to  lead  the  purchaser  to 
believe  that  the  combined  product  was 
the  product  of,  or  approved  or  sanctioned 
by  the  manufacturer  of  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  is  prohibited. 

UNDERGARMENT  AND  NEGLIGEE 
INDUSTRY 
Effective  May  7 

Covers:  The  manufacture  and  sale  by 
the  manufacturer,  contractor  or  jobber. 


of  ladies’  underwear  and  undergarments, 
negligees,  and  lounging  pajamas  from 
woven  fabrics ;  except  that  this  term  shall 
not  include  the  manufacture  of  women’s 
and  misses’  pajamas,  sleeping  wear,  and 
undergarments  of  woven  fabrics  when 
such  garments,  exclusive  of  trimming, 
are  made  of  100%  cotton  fabrics,  nor  shall 
it  include  the  so-called  athletic  type  of 
ladies’  undergarments. 

Terms:  Maximum  cash  discounts  are 
8/10  E.O.M.  Merchandise  shipped  on  or 
after  the  twenty-fifth  may  be  dated  as  of 
the  first  of  the  following  month.  No  ad¬ 
ditional  dating. 

Returns:  Except  for  defects  in  manu¬ 
facture,  delay  in  delivery,  errors  in  ship¬ 
ment  or  failure  to  conform  to  specifica¬ 
tions,  no  returns  may  be  accepted  for 
credit  or  exchange.  “No  returned  mer¬ 
chandise  shall  be  accepted  for  credit  if 
returned  after  10  days  from  date  of  re¬ 
ceipt  by  the  customer,  except  on  account 
of  defects  in  manufacture  not  discoverable 
by  reasonable  inspection.  No  member  of 
this  Industry  shall  accept,  for  credit  or 
exchange,  worn  and  washed  garments, 
except  as  hereinabove  provided.” 

Shipments:  The  Code  Authority  is  to 
investigate  prevailing  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  upon  which  products  are  shipped, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  designed  to  regulate  said  terms 
and  conditions  within  sixty  days  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  code. 

NRA  Labels  will  be  required  on  the 
products  of  this  industry.  The  Code 
Authority  is  to  set  up  mechanism  for  the 
distribution  and  regulation  of  labels. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  Consignment 
selling  (except  under  conditions  which 
may  be  approved  by  the  Administrator), 
secret  retetes,  and  misleading  advertising 
are  prohibited.  The  payment  of  a  custom¬ 
er’s  advertising  expenses  is  prohibited. 


WHOLESALE  STATIONERY  TRADE 
Effective  May  1 

Covers:  The  wholesaling  of  stationery, 
through  salesmen,  advertising,  catalogs, 
and/or  sales  promotion  devices,  by  firms 
selling  primarily  to  retailers,  and/or  inci¬ 
dentally  to  institutional,  commercial 
and/or  industrial  users,  but  not  in  signifi¬ 
cant  amounts  to  ultimate  consumers. 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  are  2/10 
E.O.M.,  net  60  days. 

Uniform  Dating  on  Seasonal  Goods 
shall  ^  February  1  for  Valentines,  April 
1  for  Easter  goods.  September  1  for 
school  supplies,  December  1  for  holiday 
goods.  The  Code  Authority,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator,  may 
modify  these  datings  or  establish  datings 
on  additional  items  or  lines.  Maximum 
cash  discount  terms  applying  to  such  seas¬ 
onal  or  dating  orders  shall  be  2/10  or 
net/30. 

Quantity  Discounts  shall  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  quantities  shipped 
and/or  billed  to  a  single  buyer. 

Open  Prices  are  provided  for.  Sales 
below  cost,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  out  discontinued,  obsolete  or  dis¬ 
tress  merchandise,  are  prohibited.  If  at 
any  time  the  Administrator  finds  the  open 
price  arrangement  used  for  price  fixing 
purposes,  he  may  suspend  it  or  declare  it 
permanently  inoperative. 

Prizes,  premiums  or  gifts  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sale  of  products  are  pro¬ 
hibited  if  given  by  any  scheme  involving 
lottery,  misrepresentation  or  fraud. 


RULINGS  AND  INTERPRETATIONS 
Carpet  and  Rug  Industry 

The  NRA  announced  on  May  14  that 
the  Administrator  had  terminated  the  stay 
of  a  provision  in  the  code  for  this  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  effect  that  retail  stores  are 
to  be  credited  or  paid  the  volume  allow¬ 
ances  based  only  on  merchandise  invoiced 
to  an  individual  company,  and  that  no 
manufacturer  shall  allow  credit  for  any 
cost  of  reshipping  merchandise  shipped 
and  invoiced  to  a  retailer.  These  clauses, 
therefore,  are  now  in  effect. 

Handkerchief  Industry 

The  NRA  announced  on  May  12  that 
the  cash  discount  terms  of  the  handker¬ 
chief  industry  shall  be  interpreted  as 
maximum  discounts  rather  than  as  uni¬ 
form  terms.  In  no  case  shall  dating  ex¬ 
ceed  M  days  from  date  of  invoice,  nor 
shall  the  cash  discount  in  any  case  exceed 
3  per  cent. 

Millinery  Industry 

The  code  for  the  Millinery  Industry,  as 
originally  signed,  was  to  have  remained 
in  effect  only  until  May  IS.  The  NRA 
announced  on  May  12  that  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  had  approved  a  recommendation 
by  the  Code  Authority  to  extend  the 
code  until  a  new  or  amended  code  becomes 
effective,  but  in  no  event  later  than  June 
IS,  1934. 

Light  Sewing  Industry 

Pillow  ticks  were  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  mattress  division  of 
the  Light  Sewing  Industry,  when  such 
ticks  are  manufactured  for  sale  for  the 
purpose  of  replacing  ticks  on  bed  pillows, 
comfortable  covers  and  blanket  covers. 
The  modification  was  approved  May  1. 

Retail  Optical  Goods 

Optical  stores  come  under  the  general 
code  for  the  Retail  Trade,  according  to  a 
ruling  announced  by  the  NRA  on  May 
14. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Industry 

The  Planning  and  Fair  Practice  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  shoe  industry  has  ruled  that 
customers  may  average  their  discount  by 
paying  their  bills  once  a  month,  not  later 
than  the  15th  of  the  following  month, 
provided  they  follow  this  method  consist¬ 
ently.  (An  extra  15  days  dating  is  al¬ 
lowed  for  shipments  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.) 

Coat  and  Suit  Industry 

Announced  May  21.  The  definition  of 
this  code  has  recently  been  interpreted 
as  follows;  “Women’s,  misses’,  children’s 
and  infants’  coats  and  suits  made  of  waffle 
cloth,  pique,  linen,  and  other  similar 
woven  materials,  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  cotton  or  linen  come  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  ‘coat  and  suit  in¬ 
dustry’  . . .  except  that  infants’  and  child¬ 
ren’s  coats  up  to  and  including  age  6, 
made  of  these  materials,  may  not  be 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  code 
of  fair  competition  for  the  infants’  and 
children’s  wear  industry.”  The  interpreta¬ 
tion  was  issued  when  certain  members  of 
the^  coat  and  suit  industry  claimed  that 
their  summer  season  products  were  such 
as  to  entitle  them  to  operate  under  the 
cotton  garment  code. 
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A  Reliable  Guide  for  Every 
Store  Executive  Interested  lu 
the  EXPEISSE  PROBLEM/ 

Report  on 

OPERATING  EXPENSES,  1933 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University  for  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  by  whom  it  is  Authorized,  Sponsored  and  Financed 

• 

In  checking  your  own  operating  figures,  these  vital  statistics  are  indispensable 

First — To  gauge  the  gross  margin 

Second — To  gauge  expense  by  the  natural  divisions 

Third — To  gauge  net  profit 

The  report  is  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  operating  expenses  of  about  600 
department  and  specialty  stores  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  gives  '  ' 
analyses  of  operating  expenses  according  to  volume  of  sales,  rate  of  stock  turn, 
percentage  of  markdown  and  net  profit. 

Basis  of  Distribution  of  Reports 

A  reprint  of  the  tables  containing  figures  for  the  particular  volume  of  a  member  store 
will  be  mailed  free  to  each  member  store  in  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A,  addressed  to  the 
member  of  record. 

Copies  of  complete  report  to  a  member  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  (i.e.  in  addition  to  the  reprint 

sent  free  to  members  of  the  Association)  .  .  $1.00  each 

Copies  of  the  complete  report  to  non-members . .  2.50  each 

There  will  be  the  following  discounts  on  quantity — 

Less  than  10  copies .  Net 

10  to  100  copies . 25% 

100  copies  or  more  . 40% 


This  is  Your  Order  Biank 

Return  to  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Director,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MR.  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director. 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Please  fill  my  order  (as  checked)  for  “Harvard  Report  on  Operating  Expense? — 1933” 

□  Member  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  Associate  Group  . . $1.00  each 

□  I  am  not  a  member  .  2.50  each 

□  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  your  quantity  discount. 

□  Please  send  me  .  Copies. 

I  am  attaching  check. 


City  and  State 
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asking  this  industry  to  assume  any  trans¬ 
portation  charges.  The  retailer  is  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  pay  transportation 
charges  from  the  freight  station  at  point 
of  origin  to  destination  and  the  cartage 
charges  at  destination.  We  only  ask  that 
this  industry  assume  the  cartage  charges 
for  delivering  from  the  plant  or  main 
warehouse  locally  to  a  store  or  shipping 
point  as  was  the  practice  before  the  Code 
went  into  effect.  This  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  from  time  immemorial  and  this  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  continued  by  the  hundreds 
of  industries  with  approved  Codes  who 
sell  their  products  to  retailers. 

We  ask  your  serious  consideration  of 
the  following  sound  reasons  why  this 
cartage  charge  at  point  of  origin  should 
be  paid  by  the  converter  and  not  the 
retailer : 

I :  The  substitute  clause  zve  pro/^ose  is 
fair  to  converters  as  it  standard¬ 
izes  shipping  practices  zvhich  is  all 
that  fair  trade  practices  arc  intend¬ 
ed  to  do. 

Our  substitute  clause  would  give  a  free 
delivery  to  local  stores  also  to  freight 
stations  and  oth^r  shipping  points  desig¬ 
nated  by  retailers  located  outside  the  city 
of  manufacture  or  main  warehouse  who 
must  use  a  common  carrier  for  transpor¬ 
tation  of  merchandise  to  their  stores.  This 
standardizes  shipping  practices,  regardless 
of  whether  the  converters  are  located  in 
Spray,  N.  C.,  Boston.  Mass,  or  New 
York  City.  No  converter  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  prepay  freight  to  destination 
or  make  a  free  allowance. 

II ;  The  present  clause  zvhile  not  intended 
to  create  a  hidden  extra  profit  for 
the  industry  has  had  that  result  be¬ 
cause  the  cartage  charges  haz'C  been 
passed  on  to  the  retailer  zvithout 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
price  of  merchandise. 

We  understand  that  local  cartage 
charges  paid  by  converters  are  very  small 
in  relation  to  the  total  overhead  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this  fact  there  has  been  no  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  in  the  price  of  the 
merchandise  to  the  retailer.  The  retailer, 
therefore,  is  in  the  position  of  paying 
for  this  delivery  in  the  price  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  then  paying  for  it  a  second 
time  through  the  assessment  of  a  cart¬ 
age  charge  on  the  invoice. 


the  truckman  and  decides  on  the  rates  to 
be  charged,  it  is  only  fair  that  he  and  not 
the  retailer  should  pay  these  charges  as 
it  makes  for  greater  economy  in  our 
distribution  scheme. 

It  may  be  argued  that  retailers  can 
make  their  own  trucking  arrangements 
in  New  York  City  and  other  points.  We 
submit  this  is  most  impractical  when  you 
consider  we  have  4500  members  located 
in  every  state  of  these  United  States. 
It  is  impractical  for  two  reasons : 

1 :  It  would  be  most  difficult  for 
members,  particularly  the  far  dis¬ 
tant  ones  to  make  satisfactory 
and  economical  arrangements  in 
each  city  where  cotton  piece  goods 
are  produced  or  are  shipped. 

2 ;  Stores  would  decide  on  various 
truckmen  so  that  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  one  truckman  handle  the  out¬ 
put  of  a  converter,  conceivably 
there  might  be  200  or  300  truck¬ 
men  or  moro,  making  pickups 
for  our  4500  stores.  In  New  York 
City  imagine  the  confusion  which 
would  result  trom  a  large  number 
of  trucks  calling  at  a  converter's 
plant.  It  would  disrupt  the  con¬ 
verter’s  shipping  department. 

IV :  Tor  good  ami  logical  rea.wns  re¬ 
tailers  prefer  to  haz'e  local  cartage 
charges  included  in  the  cost  of  nicr- 
chandise. 

The  assessment  of  the  cartage  charge 
as  a  separate  item  on  the  invoice  or  in 
some  instances  on  a  separate  invoice,  re¬ 
sults  in  a  clear  loss  to  the  retailer  of 
the  cartage  charge  because  in  the  store’s 
accounting  procedure,  it  is  an  indirect 
charge  against  the  selling  department  at 
the  end  of  the  month  and  is  not  added  to 
the  cost  of  the  merchandise  and  figured  in 
the  markup.  Buyers  are  accustomed  to 
figuring  the  markup  on  the  invoice  price. 
It  is  therefore  a  definite  advantage  to  the 
retailer  and  no  disadvantage  to  the  con¬ 
verter  when  the  cost  of  merchandise  in¬ 
cludes  these  local  cartage  charges. 

V :  Retailers  zvill  refuse  to  pay  cartage 
charges  on  back  orders. 

The  present  clause  makes  it  mandatory 
that  converters  assess  delivery  charges  on 
all  shipments  where  it  is  nece.ssary  for 


them  to  make  delivery,  either  to  a  local 
store  or  a  freight  station  or  other  ship¬ 
ping  point.  It  is  therefore  mandatory 
that  they  assess  cartage  charges  on  back 
orders  (several  partial  shipments  instead 
of  one  complete  shipment).  The  present 
clause  is  most  unfair  to  retailers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  back  orders. 

A  retailer  marks  his  order  “One  com¬ 
plete  shipment”  and  specifies  a  reason¬ 
able  shipping  date  which  is  accepted  by 
the  manufacturer.  The  manufacturer  sub¬ 
sequently  is  unable  to  make  complete 
shipment  on  the  promised  date  and  in¬ 
stead  makes  several  partial  shipments  un¬ 
til  the  order  is  complete.  It  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  under  these  circumstances,  the 
converter  should  expect  the  retailer  to  pay 
the  additional  cartage  charges  caused  by 
the  split  deliveries  yet  under  the  present 
clause,  the  converter  has  no  choice.  The 
Divisional  Committee  of  the  Wash  Gotxls 
Division,  at  the  meeting  with  the  retail¬ 
ers’  committee,  in  connection  with  this 
problem  of  back  orders,  stated  that  the 
retailer  had  the  privilege  of  cancelling 
all  unfilled  items  after  the  original  ship¬ 
ment  had  been  made.  Tlris  procedure 
will  cause  a  hardship  on  the  retailer  who, 
in  good  faith,  gave  an  order  to  the  con¬ 
verter  and  received  the  converter’s  prom¬ 
ise  that  complete  delivery  would  be  made 
on  the  specified  shipping  date.  However, 
it  will  cause  a  much  greater  hardship  on 
the  converter  through  large  loss  of  busi¬ 
ness  through  cancellations. 

If  this  cartage  charge  is  not  eliminated 
it  will  become  general  practice  for  re¬ 
tailers  to  refuse  to  pay  the  additional 
cartage  charges  on  back  orders,  but  more 
important  to  your  industry,  it  will  focus 
the  attention  of  retailers  on  the  excess 
transportation  charges  which  they  are 
paying,  because  of  split  deliveries.  There 
may  be  a  few  retailers  now,  who  are  pay¬ 
ing  attention  to  this  transportation  fea¬ 
ture  but  the  majority  of  our  members  are 
not  charging  back  the  excess  transporta¬ 
tion.  Split  deliveries  increase  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  as  much  as  l(K)9f>  over  the 
charges  which  would  accrue  on  one  com¬ 
plete  shipment. 

Conclusion 

We  believe  the  present  clause  to  be 
unfair,  impractical,  uneconomical,  impos¬ 
sible  of  enforcement  by  the  industry — 
that  its  continuance  will  result  in  much 
controversy  between  our  members  and 
converters  on  the  matter  of  cartage 
charges  on  back  orders,  and  furthermore, 
it  provides  a  hidden  extra  profit  for  the 
industry. 

The  substitute  clause  we  propose  is 
fair,  both  to  the  converters  and  retailers 
and  we  sincerely  hope  you  will  aid  us 
in  having  it  approved. 


Situations  Wanted 


III :  Retailers  are  forced  to  pay  cartage 
charges  zvithout  any  control  over 
the  rates  charged  by  conz’erters’ 
truckman. 

Cartage  charges  assessed  against  re¬ 
tailers  by  cotton  converters  range  from 
20c  to  ^  per  package  and  50c  to  7Sc 
per  case.  The  manufacturers  who  charge 
30c  per  package  are  charging  50%  more 
for  the  same  deliz’ery  than  the  manufact¬ 
urer  who  charges  20c  per  package.  Why 
should  there  1^  such  a  wide  variation? 
A  partial  answer  is  that  cotton  converters 
are  not  new  paying  the  cartage  bill  so 
no  matter  how  good  the  intentions  may 
be.  they  cannot  maintain  a  consistent 
interest  in  keeping  the  trucking  charges 
at  a  minimum.  As  the  manufacturer  hires 


EXECUTIVE  WITH  GENERAL 
MERCHANDISING  EXPERIENCE 
AVAILABLE 

This  man,  who  has  a  successful  record 
covering  sixteen  years  in  department 
stores  (he  has  worked  for  only  3  stores) 
is  qualified  to  operate  and  merchandise 
a  store  doing  from  2  to  6  millions.  He 
will  be  in  New  York  City  during  the 
month  of  June. — F-18-34 


STORE  SUPERINTENDENT 

One.  who  has  had  nearly  20  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Department  Store  field, 
with  largest  concerns  in  the  East  and 
Middle  West.  Specializing  in  store  man¬ 
agement  (direct  supervision).  Desires 
connection  with  progressive  store.  De¬ 
tails  and  references  furnished  by  address¬ 
ing. — F-19-34 
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■ 


can  be  applied  to  retail  operations 


A  number  of  stores  went  in 
for  streamlined  operations  last 
year.  To  follow  the  fashion  you 
must  have  the  answers  to  these 
questions : 

• 

What  was  a  good  stock  turn  job 
on  hosiery  last  year? 

• 

Which  departments  in  the  base¬ 
ment  were  profitable? 

Is  a  markon  of  36%  satisfactory 
for  gloves? 

What  selling  costs  in  shoes  did 
the  “good  stores”  have? 

• 

How  small  a  percentage  of 
stock  over  6  months  old 
“should”  the  drapery  depart¬ 
ment  have? 

• 

Which  departments  had  the 
largest  sales  increases  last  year? 


For  a  quicker,  smoother  course  along  the  road 
to  profits  you  need  streamlined  planning. 

THE  1933  DEPARTMENTAL 
MERCHANDISING  AND 
OPERATING  RESULTS 

is  a  check  on  past  results  and  a  guide  to  plan¬ 
ning  for  to-morrow. 

40  pages  of  tables  and  interpretations  showing 
typical  department  results  and 

the  details  of  hotv  the 
good  jobs  were  done — 
the  streamlined  way. 

Arranged  by  standard  departments  in  sales 
volume  groupings  of  department  stores,  and  for 
standard  departments  of  specialty  stores. 

You*ll  ivHtit  your  individual  copy 

Use  the  order  coupon  below 


The  1933  report  will  be  mailed  the  first  week  in  June 
Cooperating  stores  receive  one  copy  without  charge 


To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Groups  Initial  Copy,  $2.00. 
Additional  Copies  $1.50  each. 

Price  $5.00  per  copy  to  Non- 
Members. 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

Kindly  send . copies  of  the  1933  Departmental  Merchandising  am! 

<^)perating  Results  to: 


Non-Members  kindly  en¬ 
close  check  with  order 


June,  1934 
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Amendments  Sought  for  Retail  Code 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


classed  as  professionals  unless  they 
are  highly  trained  and  highly  skilled. 
It  is  apparent  that  to  be  classed  as 
professionals  such  workers  shall  be 
employed  at  least  60%  in  their  pro¬ 
fessional  capacity.” 

A  maximum  work  week  of  56 
hours  was  proposed  for  watchmen, 
without  restriction  as  to  number  of 
days  worked  or  daily  working 
hours. 

An  amendment  was  proposed  for 
the  application  of  a  fair  minimum 
wage  requirement  to  outside  sales¬ 
men  as  a  means  of  insuring  a  fair 
minimum  wage  for  such  employees 
and  as  a  means  of  protecting  retail 


stores  cigainst  unfair  competition 
from  house-to-house  canvassers. 

Processing  and  Compensating 
Taxes 

The  board  also  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  affirming  its  position  in  regard 
to  processing-  and  compensating- 
tax-included  basis  of  invoicing.  The 
text  follows; 

RESOLVED,  That  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  re¬ 
affirms  its  position  in  regard  to  pro¬ 
cessing,  compensating  and  other 
taxes  levied  upon  the  production  or 
sale  of  certain  commodities  or 
manufactures  by  the  manufacturer, 


wholesaler  or  importer;  that  such 
taxes  are  part  of  costs  of  such 
manufacture  or  sale  and  should  be 
included  in  prices  quoted  to  retail¬ 
ers,  and  not  set  up  as  additional 
items  on  invoices  rendered  to  re¬ 
tailers,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RE¬ 
SOLVED,  That  Members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation  be  immediately  apprized  of 
this  action  of  the  Board  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Association  of  Glove  Im¬ 
porters  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  individual  members  of  that 
Association. 


A  Revised  Edition  of 

Arithmetic  for  Executive  Training  Groups 
in  Department  Stores 

Third  Printing 

A  standard  text  on  the  Mathematics  of  Merchandising  adopted  by  stores  and 
schools  of  retailing  throughout  the  country. 

'  Chapters  on : 

Profit  and  Loss  Statement 
Retail  Method  of  Inventory 
Turnover 

The  Merchandise  Budget 

ctions  and  Decimal  Fractions  makes 
clear  and  simple  a  subject  often  found  difficult. 

Price  $.75 

Address  Manager  Personnel  Group 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  -  -  -  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


Vendor’s  Discount 
Percentages  Used  to  Weigh  Experi¬ 
ence  and  Plan  Operations 
Figuring  Mark-up 
Cancellation  of  Mark-downs 

An  appendix  dealing  with  Common 
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Ready  for  Distribution! 


Analysis  of  Publicity  Expenses,  1933 

THE  RETAIL  ADVERTISER’S  ANNUAL  EXPENSE  GUIDE 


Price  $1.00 

One  copy  mailed  without  charge  to  members 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


This  report  replaces  the  1931  analysis  and  shows  the  trend  in  publicity  expenses 
hy  comparing  the  median  percentages  of  the  years  1929,  1931  and  1933.  Briefly 
it  includes : 


PART  I 

1.  the  trend  in  publicity  expense — what 
the  average  store  in  each  volume  group 
spends  in  each  expense  classification; 

2.  what  media  have  held  up  most  satis¬ 
factorily; 

3.  changes  in  publicity  expense  planned 
for  coming  period,  and 

4.  a  comparison  with  expense  percentages 
of  past  years. 


PART  n 

1.  the  percentage  of  total  expense  devoted 
to  newspaper  linage; 

2.  the  development  and  extent  of  institu¬ 
tional  advertising — and  how  charged; 

3.  popularity  of  radio  broadcasting  and 
new  uses  of  supplementary  media; 

4.  the  improvement  in  internal  store  pro¬ 
motions,  including  feature  attractions 
and  promotional  stunts. 


Only  a  limited  number  in  addition  to  that  required  for  distribution  to  members 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  is  available  for  sale.  Send  your  order  with  check 
attached  for  a  copy  today. 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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BLOOMINGDALE’S  has  again 
stirred  the  public  with  a 
graphic  and  dynamic  NRA 
presentation,  contrasting  the  “lows” 
of  last  year  with  today’s  sales  vol¬ 
ume  levels. 

The  Literary  Digest  i)oll  so  far 
indicates  a  two-to-one  vote  in  favor 
of  the  policies  of  the  administra¬ 
tion. 

Recently  a  meeting  of  New  York 
publicity  men  was  held  for  the  pur- 
jxjs’  of  visualizing  ideas  to  inject 
new  life  into  the  Blue  Eagle.  Since  ' 

then  the  new  retail  code  emblem  ''X\ 
has  appeared  in  New  York  retail 
newsi)aj)er  advertising.  Other  meet- 
ings  of  publicity  men  elsewhere  are 
being  held  to  discuss  this  problem. 

The  ideas  so  obtained  get  little 
further  than  the  discussion  stage. 

There  is  definite  need  for  imme-  r 

diate  action.  ' 

In  several  cities,  particularly  in  /ffi 
New  York,  there  has  been  a  slowing  (W 
up  of  enthusiasm — a  slight  disin- 
tegration  of  confidence  also.  Like  i.  i*!*^** 
a  household  pet  the  Blue  Eagle  has 
become  too  much  of  a  set  fixture. 

When  we  first  obtained  it  we  raved 

over  it,  watched  it  carefully,  accep- 

ted  it,  then  noticed  it  occasionally  '  n'^r.«ur 

and  now  after  several  months  we  i 

go  alxjut  our  business  giving  it  little  ',^5^ 

or  no  consideration. 

The  Blue  Eagle  today  has  l)ecome 
inarticulate.  It  is  partly  our  fault 
by  not  keeping  it  before  the  public, 

Also  partly  the  fault  of  the  NRA.  I*:  ”* 

Why?  There  are  several  reasons. 

Perhaps  of  first  importance  is  the 
fact  that  the  NRA,  overburdened  \ 
with  thousands  of  trade  practices 
many  of  which  are  impractical  and 
unnecessary,  has  been  unable  to  give 
proper  attention  to  the  one  thing 
that  is  jjerhaps  the  keystone  of  sue-  • 
cess  for  the  whole  recovery  pro¬ 
gram. 

A  publicity  campaign  utilizing  all 
types  of  media  is  required  to  keep 
the  objectives  of  the  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram  sold  to  the  general  jHiblic. 
Bloomingdale’s  advertisement  sets 
a  good  example,  although  rather 
late,  for  the  NRA  and  for  retailers 
to  follow. 

Retailers  by  and  large  are  strong 
supporters  of  the  NRA.  A  glance 
at  the  Bloomingdale  advertisement 


NTW  YOtK  TIMES.  THUKSPAT,  MAY  IT.  MM. 


m  —’.^■tjNDER- THE 

BLUE  BIRD  OF  HAPPl 


JLhis  encounging  picture  sho«t  the  in* 
crease  in  department  score  sales  ibis  year 
CO  April  >0...tbe  figures  a[^y  to  the 
individual  Federal  Reserve  Districts  and 
were  supplied  by  the  Federal  Rctene 
Board.  More  sales  mean  more  got 
be  mamifaaurcd  . . .  more  goods 
I  maoufictured.  more  Idwr  cm* 
plowed  . . .  more  employ  meat, 

^  more  pay  envelopes  .  . .  more 

ipay  envelopes,  more  spending 
. . .  more  spending,  more  sales 
...more  sales  mean  more  goods 
/  tobcmanufactuied,andsoon... 


And  wheels  <rre  turning.  Electric  cur*  :  U 

rent  output  is  up  15%  over  a  year  ago.  '  ( 

Car  loadings  show  the  same  increase.  -T)  ■ 
The  startling  increase  in  automobile  X” 
productioo  shov.s  that  Americans  arc  '<poMrcr* 
beginning  to  do  ihinpr  sod  go  places. 
be  And  here  at  ILOOMIMCDALSS,  the  fint  O^rT 
_  four  mootlts  of  the  year  show  m 

an  increase  of  21.13%  in  our  , 

I  business.  We  have  a  great  many 
more  co*worlicrs,  and  they  are 
woclcii^  shorter  hours.  As  .he 
result  of  these  facts,  we.  at  ■■r.’. 
•uxjaaJSCDAiis  believe  that  piiniiry 


laif  liu;f;;(jr5;  I 

nfm-ruinuf 


Truly t  the  Blue  Eagle  is  a  Blue  Bird  ef  ilapftmeu 
Fublbbed  m  tbe  kiieresc  of  patience  and  peneveraace  by 


(3£oorrT\MQxioi£AA 


.should  convince  those  who  are  not.  behind  their  new  code  emblem  as 
Therefore,  selfishly  they  should  get  forcefully  as  possible. 


Situations  Wanted 


DISPLAY  MANAGER 

with  several  years  experience  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  specialty  shop  work,  would 
like  to  secure  position  with  large  store 
on  the  Coast  or  in  the  West. 

Said  party  has  vast  knowledge  and 
practical  experience  in  displays  of  all 


types  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  City. 
Knows  merchandise  and  sales  promotion. 
Has  unusual  experience  in  architectural 
and  designing  work.  Well  versed  in  the 
modern  manner  of  display  presentation. 
Capable  of  producing  marvelous  results 
with  the  right  cooperation. — F-20-34. 
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Price  $5.50 


A  limited  number  of  volumes 
for  the  years  1930,  1931  imd 
1932  are  still  available. 


The  First  Six 
Months  of  the 
NRA 


are  recorded  in  detail  in  the  bound  volume  of 
The  Bulletin  for  1933.  Here  you  have  a 
month-by-month  record  of  the  early  days  of 
the  New  Deal  in  retailing — code  discussions 
and  approvals — a  reference  book  which  is  valu¬ 
able  now  and  will  be  increasingly  valuable  in 
the  future. 

Aside  from  this,  it  brings  together  in  one 
volume  the  best  thought  and  most  illuminating 
experiences  of  executives  in  every  branch  of 
retailing.  On  control  problems,  for  instance, 
there  are  twenty-three  articles ;  on  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  display,  fifty-seven;  on  merchan¬ 
dising  seventy-three,  and  so  on.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  1280  pages,  every  one  of  them  carrying 
information  that  can  be  useful  to  you.  It  is 
indexed  topically,  under  the  various  divisions 
of  retailing,  and  also  by  authors.  Among 
the  distinguished  contributors  of  1933  were: 
Kenneth  Collins,  Charles  Edison,  Lew  Hahn, 
David  Lawrence,  Philip  LeBoutillier,  Benjamin 
H.  Naram,  Amos  Parrish,  Walter  B.  Pitkin, 
Percy  S.  Straus,  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  and 
many  others  whose  names  spell  experience  and 
authority  in  our  field. 

The  chances  are  that  many  of  your  1933  issues 
are  missing  from  your  office,  or  have  been  cut 
for  posting  purposes.  Here  is  a  way  of  having 
the  whole  set  in  an  attractive,  convenient  form, 
readilv  available  for  reference. 
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Electric  appliances  have  a 
steady  and  unfailing  appeal, 
because  the  urge  for  modernity 
and  efficiency  lives  in  almost  every 
housewife’s  soul  for  its  own  sake, 
while  its  companion  urge  to  have  a 
home  as  well  equipped  as  her  neigh¬ 
bor’s  is  equally  powerful. 

A  good  proportion  of  the  over 
20,000,000  wired  homes  in  the 
United  States  are  prospects  for 
major  electric  appliances;  every 
one  of  them  is  a  prospect  for  at 
least  some  small  electric  appliances. 
The  prospects  range  from  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000,000  wired  homes  with¬ 
out  electric  irons  to  about  16,000,- 
000  without  electric  clocks.  And 
the  homes  that  have  these  appliances 
are  a  market  for  replacements. 
Consequently,  the  pushing  of  elec¬ 
tric  appliances  is  never  out  of 
season. 

June,  however,  offers  perhaps  the 
most  profitable  and  interesting 
possibilities  for  promotion.  Be¬ 
cause  brides  continue  to  prefer 
June  the  retailer  continues  to  find 
in  this  month  a  demand  for  wed¬ 
ding  gifts,  and  electric  appliances 
head  the  list.  This  is  the  time  for 
suggestive,  ensembled  window  dis¬ 
plays,  special  newspaper  advertising 
and  direct  mail  that  will  convey  gift 
ideas  to  your  customer.  The  elec¬ 
tric  iron  and  the  electric  toaster — 
the  most  modest  new  home  needs 
them.  The  electric  clock,  to  sound 
out  a  message  of  affection  and  good 
wishes  through  the  years.  Other 
suggestions  are  the  electric  percola¬ 
tor,  waffle  iron,  kitchen  mixer, 
electric  cooker. 

The  promotion  of  small  electric 
appliances  in  sets  is  an  idea  with 
possibilities.  The  retailer  need  not 
concentrate  on  bargain  items  at  this 


June  Promotions 

1:  Re-opening  of  Chicago’s 
“Century  of  Progress”.  This 
affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
tie-up,  showing  the  commensurate 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
design,  functioning  and  wearing 
qualities  of  all  electrical  appliances. 

9:  John  Howard  Payne,  author 
of  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  born 
1791.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
a  tie-in  by  re-emphasizing  the 
home  as  “that  spot  of  earth  most 
blessed” ;  and  pointing  out  again 
that  the  two  things  which  make 
a  house  a  home  are  love  and  com¬ 
fort,  and  that  electrical  appliances 
can  contribute  comfort  in  an  end¬ 
less  number  of  ways. 

15:  Franklin’s  kite  experiment, 
1752.  Here  is  an  obvious  tie-in 
for  ail  things  electrical. 

21:  On  this  day,  as  a  very  great 
English  poet  once  wrote,  “sumer 
is  icumen  in” — in  other  words, 
this  is  the  first  day  of  Summer, 
and  is  the  ideal  time  to  start  the 
promotions  discussed  on  this  page. 


time — this  is  not  primarily  a  bar¬ 
gain-hunting  market,  for  the  gift- 
giver  wishes  not  only  to  convey 
good  wishes  but  to  demonstrate  his 
own  good  taste  and  standing.  This 
is  the  time  to  consider  seriously  the 
point  made  by  manufacturers  of 
electric  appliances  that  too  much 
time  and  effort  has  been  put  into 
promoting  $1.98  appliances  to 
people  who  were  really  in  the 
market  for  $10  to  $20  appliances. 
The  retailer  should  take  into  con¬ 
sideration — and  this  point  is  not 
confined  to  the  gift-buying  trade — 
the  fact  that  almost  every  one  of 
his  customers  has  been  exposed  to 
selling  efforts  on  the  major  appli¬ 
ances.  The  customer  who  did  not 
buy  an  electric  range  because  she 
could  not  afford  it  has  nevertheless 
been  educated  to  the  advantages  of 
electric  cookery,  and  she  is  definite¬ 


ly  a  prospect  for  electric  cookers 
and  casseroles. 

Every  bride  receives  some  major 
household  gifts.  The  electric  re¬ 
frigerator,  washer,  vacuum  cleaner 
and  ironer  can  be  promoted  from 
this  point  of  view.  The  average 
bride  of  today  is  of  necessity  prac¬ 
tical-minded,  and  she  will  appreciate 
the  same  attitude  on  the  part  of 
gift  givers. 

The  retailer  can  take  advantage 
of  the  co-operation  offered  by  elec¬ 
trical  manufacturers,  who  are  ener¬ 
getically  pushing  a  Table  Cookery 
campaign  at  this  time. 

Apart  from  the  bride  business, 
there  are  special  June  dates  that 
lend  themselves  to  promotional  tie- 
up  on  electric  appliances.  These 
are  discussed  elsewhere  on  this 
page. 

Neither  now  nor  at  any  other 
time  can  the  retailer  afford  to 
neglect  the  steady  replacement  mar¬ 
ket  for  small  electric  appliances.  It 
is  true  that  a  person  who  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  using  the  electric  iron, 
toaster,  percolator,  etc.,  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  get  along  without  a  new  one 
when  the  old  one  wears  out;  but 
why  not  remind  her  that  it  is  wear¬ 
ing  out,  and  that  you  have  some¬ 
thing  more  up-to-date,  efficient  and 
attractive  to  take  its  place? 
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THE  Products  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company 

MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  DEPARTMENT  StORES 


OEIKWRAP  MULTIPLE  DRAWER 
REGISTM 

This  clerk-operated  cash  register  de- 
sigoed  for  retail  seUing  depanments 
Smioates  slow,  cumbersome  methods 
of  recording  cash  sales  where  mer¬ 
chandise  is  wrapped  by  sales  people. 
It  is  mide  in  many  different  types  and 
siz:$,  and  provides  quick  service,  pro¬ 
tection,  and  economy  in  handling 
transactions  between  clerks  and 
customers. 


CLERK-OPERATED  WITH  CASHIER 
REGISTER 

This  style  of  register  is  designed  fcr 
Bse  in  departments  requiring  wrappers 
and  cashiers.  The  register  is  operated 
by  the  salesperson,  but  the  drawer 
opens  in  the  hack  and  the  "change”  is 
om:  by  the  cashier.  It  has  a  separate 
total  for  each  salesperson  and  depart- 
awot— it  prints  and  issues  a  sales  check 
on  "cash  take”  transactions  and  cer- 
tikes  a  hook  check  on  "sends.” 
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These  new  and  improved  products  of  The  National 
Cash  Register  Company  meet  new  conditions  and  new 
regulations  in  Department  Store  operation. 

There’s  a  special  type  and  model  for  practically  every 
department  where  money  is  handled  or  records  are 
kept.  And  wherever  they  are  used  Department  Store 
Managers  will  tell  you  that  they  reduce  work,  assure 


CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITING- BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  •  ANALYSIS 
MACHINES  •  BANK-BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  •  CHECK-WRITING  AND  SIGN- 
ING  MACHINES  •  POSTAGE  METER  MACHINES  •  CORRECT  POSTURE  CHAIRS 


CHARGE  AUTHORIZING  SYSTEMS 

National  Charge  Authoriaing  Tele¬ 
phones  put  every  selling  department 
la  direct  communication  with  the 
credit  office  by  simply  pressing  a  but¬ 
ton.  The  Credit  Department  automati- 
nlly  stamps  its  approval  on  the 
"Charge  sales  check”  inserted  into 
the  stamping  phone.  This  eliminates 
the  delay  and  inconvenience  of  send¬ 
ing  "charge  checks”  to  the  Credit 
Department  for  approval. 


TTPEYfRITING  BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINES 

This  National  Typewriting-Book¬ 
keeping  machine  was  developed  for 
the  "Accounts  Receivable”  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  is  also  particularly  well 
adapted  for  "Accounts  Payable”  and 
^er  departments.  It  can  be  furnished 
for  either  the  Unit  or  Dual  systems  and 
IS  made  in  many  types  cod  sizes  to  fit 
the  different  kinds  of  work  in  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores. 


NATIONAL  POSTAGE 
MACHINES 

The  National  Postage  Machine  is 
ideally  adapted  to  "mail  order”  and 
"Parcel  Post”  Departments.  It  issues 
postage  labels  precancelled  in  any 
desired  denomination  from  Vkc  up. 
Besides  giving  a  complete  control  over 
postage  expenditures,  it  saves  from 
3)%  to  40%  in  time  over  the  use  of 
postage  stamps  and  other  mechanical 
devices  for  this  work. 


ANALYSIS  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
MACHINE 

This  National  Analysis  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  Machine  is  intended  esp^ially  for 
a  quick  and  accurate  analysis  of  sales 
by  departments,  C.O.D.  transactions, 
purchases,  payroll,  remittances,  etc., 
or  wherever  numerous  totals  and  dis¬ 
tribution  are  required.  It  eliminates 
presorting  and  many  other  costly  and 
time-consuming  operations. 


accurate  facts,  and  provide  a  degree  of  economy,  pro¬ 
tection  and  control  never  before  possible. 

We’ve  made  a  special  study  of  Department  Store  prob¬ 
lems  as  they  exist  today.  And  we  believe  we’re  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  offer  suggestions  which  you  can  use  to  advan¬ 
tage.  A  letter  to  Dayton,  or  to  our  nearest  represent¬ 
ative,  will  bring  you  this  service  without  obligation. 
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POSTING  MACHINES 

Adapted  for  economical,  quick,  ac¬ 
curate  service  in  "Inferred  Payment”. 
"Layaway",  and  other  departments. 
Posu  the  account  card  and  customer’s 
receipt  book,  cenifies  the  posting 
medium  and  makes  a  continuous 
journal  record  of  transactions — all 
four  records  in  one  operation.  Thus 
customers  get  better  service,  and  the 
Management  has  complete  control. 


CHECK -WRITING  AND  SIGNING 
MACHINES 

The  National  Check-Writing  and  Sign¬ 
ing  Machine  writes  and  "signs”  pay¬ 
roll  checks,  dividend  checks,  accounts 
payable,  etc.,  all  in  one  operation.  At 
the  same  time  it  accumulates  locked 
touls  of  individual  records,  disburse¬ 
ments.  deductions,  etc.  A  great  time 
and  money  saver  on  many  applications. 
It  is  recognized  by  all  leading  surety 
comtianies. 


Control 


New  Ideas  In  Property  Insurance 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


making  inventory  of  claim  or 
rendering  proof  of  loss  or  for¬ 
warding  reports  to  this  com¬ 
pany. 

If  a  building  or  any  part 
thereof  fall,  the  insurance  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  within  Policy  on 
such  building  or  its  contents 
shall  not  cease  but  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  force,  provided  that 
the  proportion  of  any  loss  for 
which  this  Company  is  liable 
shall  not  be  increased  if  any 
other  insurance  ceases  on  ac¬ 
count  of  such  accident. 

It  is  mutually  understood  and 
agreed  that  wherever  in  this 
Policy  there  is  any  reference 
to  the  hour  of  the  day,  the 
same  shall  be  construed  as 
meaning  Standard  Time  at  the 
place  where  the  property  insur¬ 
ed  hereunder  is  located. 

Loss,  if  any,  under  this  policy 
shall  be  adjusted  with  and  pay¬ 
able  to  the  named  insured  un¬ 
less  herein  otherwise  specifi¬ 
cally  provided. 

The  provisions  on  the  back 
of  this  form  and  any  riders 
now  or  hereafter  attached  to 
this  policy  are  hereby  made 
a  part  of  this  policy. 

Attached  to  and  forming  a 

part  of  Policy  No . 

of  the  . 

issued  to .  . 

as  it  is  now  or  may  hereafter 
be  constituted,  for  Account  of 
Whom  It  May  Concern. 

.  Dated  . ^ . 


Page  2  Department  Store 
Controllers’  Form 

This  policy  is  hereby  extend¬ 
ed ‘to  cover  hazards  hereinafter 
set  forth,  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  Policy 
and  to  the  following  conditions : 

This  Company  shall  not  be 
liable  under  any  item  of  this 
extended  coverage: 

(a)  For  a  greater  proportion 
of  any  loss  under  any  cov¬ 
erage  than  the  amount 
hereby  insured  bears  to  the 


entire  fire  insurance  on  the 
subject  of  this  insurance 
in  force  at  the  time  of  loss 
hereunder. 

(b)  For  any  property  or  inter¬ 
est  on  which  specific  in¬ 
surance  is  carried  covering 
such  item,  not  withstand¬ 
ing  such  property  or  inter¬ 
est  would  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  within  an  item  of 
the  extended  coverage  of 
this  policy  except  for  such 
specific  insurance. 

(c)  When  such  loss  is  insured 
against  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  any  form  of  insurance 
not  concurrent  herewith 
and  for  which  this  Com¬ 
pany  would  otherwise  be 
liable. 

This  policy  also  covers  any 
direct  loss  to  the  herein  insured 
property  caused  by  water  or 
other  substance  discharged  by 
breakage  of  or  leakage  from 
any  part  of  the  fire  pro¬ 
tective  equipment  in,  on,  or 
under  the  buildings  which  are 
herein  insured,  or  the  contents 
of  which  are  herein  insured, 
and  by  water  or  other  substance 
discharged  from,  or  by  the  col¬ 
lapse  or  precipitation  of, 
sprinkler  tanks  (or  the  com¬ 
ponent  part  or  supports  of 
same)  wherever  located  with¬ 
in  the  insured  premises,  except 
that  this  Company  shall  not  be 
liable  for  loss  caused  by  water 
or  other  substance  discharged 
from  newly  installed  equipment 
and  tanks,  nor  by  the  collapse 
or  precipitation  of  such  tanks, 
until  said  equipment  and  tanks 
have  been  properly  tested  and 
all  defects  remedied.  This 
Company  shall  not  be  liable  for 
loss  caused  by  water  or  other 
substance  discharged  from  pip¬ 
ing  and  the  apparatus  attached 
thereto  used  entirely  for  manu¬ 
facturing  or  domestic  purposes, 
nor  for  any  damage  to  the  tanks 
or  other  equipment  which  fails. 
The  coverage  provided  by  this 
paragraph  is  hereby  extended 
to  cover  loss  by  sprinkler  leak¬ 


age  to  the  property  herein  in¬ 
sured  caused  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  by  earthquake. 

This  Policy  also  covers  any 
direct  loss  to  the  herein  insured 
property  which  may  be  caused 
by-  the  direct  action  of  wind 
and/or  hail  whether  accom¬ 
panied  by  wind  or  not,  subject 
to  the  following  exclusions: 

New  buildings  or  additions 
or  buildings  under  reconstruc¬ 
tion  (until  closed  in  by  walls, 
roofs,  doors  and  windows)  and 
contents  of  same;  signs,  awn¬ 
ings,  and  all  property  in  yard 
outside  of  buildings  not  a  fixed 
structure  or  any  part  thereof. 
This  Company  shall  not  be  lia¬ 
ble  by  the  terms  of  this  clause 
for  any  loss  caused  by  rain, 
snow,  sand  or  dust,  unless  the 
same  shall  enter  the  building 
where  concurrently  broken  open 
by  the  direct  force  of  the  wind 
or  by  substances  driven  by  the 
wind  or  by  hail;  nor  for  any 
loss  caused  when  a  snow-load 
and/or  ice-load  is  a  contribu¬ 
ting  factor  to  the  fall  or  col¬ 
lapse  of  a  building  or  structure 
or  any  part  thereof ;  nor  for 
any  loss  or  damage  caused  by 
floods  of  whatever  nature. 

This  policy  also  covers  any 
direct  loss  caused  by  lightning 
(meaning  thereby  the  common¬ 
ly  accepted  use  of  the  term 
lightning),  subject  in  all  other 
respects  to  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  this  Policy.  This 
Policy  does  not  cover  loss 
caused  by  electrical  current 
artificially  generated  unless 
fire  ensues  therefrom,  and  then 
only  for  loss  by  fire. 

This  Policy  also  covers  any 
direct  loss  to  the  property  here¬ 
in  insured  caused  by  explosion, 
except  that  this  Company  shall 
not  be  liable  by  the  terms  of 
this  clause  for  any  loss  by  ex¬ 
plosion  when  caused  by  earth¬ 
quake  or  other  seismic  disturb¬ 
ance,  nor  when  occasioned  by 
or  incident  to  the  bursting,  rup¬ 
ture,  collape  or  explosion  of : 
(1)  Steam  boilers  and  other 
pressure  containers,  and  pipes 
and  apparatus  connected  there¬ 
with,  unless  caused  by  fire  or¬ 
iginating  outside  thereof ;  (2) 
Moving  or  rotating  machinery 
or  parts  of  same  caused  by 
centrifugal  force.  Electrical 
arcing  itself  is  not  an  explos¬ 
ion  within  the  intent  or  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  clause. 

If  the  property  covered  by 
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SEVERAL  KEYS  AT  ONCE 


FASTER  SUBTRACTION 


QUICKER  TOTALS 


SIMPLER . .  FASTER 


BECAUSE  IT 


ELIMINATES  NEEDLESS  MOTIONS 


Burrough*  printo  ciphers  automatically. 
Thus,  almost  ono-third  of  the  work  Is 
done  without  touching  a  koy. 


You  touch  4.67  on  a  Burroughs  with  ono 
stroko— not  throo.  You  touch  5,B70.00 
with  ono  stroke— not  six  I 


To  subtract,  merely  touch  the  subtract 
its  eaS6  of  To  odd,  touch  the  adding  bar.  Each 

operation  is  fast  and  simple. 


Try  this  new  Burroughs.  You  will  like  its  speed  ...  its  simplicity 
operation.  Watch  it  handle  almost  one-third  of  the  average  work  automatically 
. .  .  see  how  much  easier  and  faster  you  can  list  and  add  amounts  when  you 
take  advantage  of  the  short  cuts  offered  by  the  full  visible  keyboard.  Remember, 
too,  these  important  features  are  offered  in  more  than  90  different  Burroughs 
models.  There  is  a  size  and  style  for  your  particular  needs — at  a  price  surpris¬ 
ingly  low.  Send  for  descriptive  folder. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINES 


accounting  and  calculating  machines  •  TYPEWRITERS 
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the  within  Policy  is  damaged 
or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  riot 
or  civil  commotion  then  this 
company  shall  be  liable  there¬ 
under  for  all  direct  loss  if  and 
when  such  damage  is  caused 
by  fire,  and/or  by  zmter  or 
other  substance  leaking  from 
a  break  in  the  fire  protective 
equipment,  or  by  the  collapse 
or  precipitation  of  sprinkler 
tanks  or  the  component  parts  or 
support  of  same;  and/or  by 
explosion;  subject  in  all  re¬ 
spects  to  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  this  Policy  not  in¬ 
consistent  herewith.  This 
Company  shall  not  be  liable  by 
the  terms  of  this  clause  for  any 
damage  resulting  from  causes 
other  than  those  hereby  spe¬ 
cifically  mentioned. 

If  the  property  covered  by 
the  within  Policy  is  damaged 
or  destroyed  by  airplanes,  air¬ 
ships,  and/or  other  aircraft, 
or  by  objects  falling  therefrom 
then  this  Company  shall  be  lia¬ 
ble  thereunder  for  all  direct 
loss  caused  thereby. 

Special  Features 

The  following  points  of  superi¬ 
ority  in  the  Controllers’  Form 
should  be  noted: 

1.  Merchandise  insured  at  retail 
price  instead  of  cost  of  replace¬ 
ment  with  a  separate  amount  or 
item  to  cover  loss  of  profits, 
gross  or  net. 

2.  No  coinsurance  clause  appli¬ 
cable  to  building  or  equipment. 

3.  No  sprinkler  or  watchman  war¬ 
ranty  clause  made  part  of  the 
insurance  contract. 

4.  No  penalty  in  the  event  of  in¬ 
advertent  error  in  reporting 
values. 

5.  Additional  coverages. 

The  advantages  of  these  special 
features  deserve  comment  and  con¬ 
sideration. 

Insuring  Merchandise  at  Retail 

In  event  of  loss  or  damage 
on  stock  of  merchandise  (the 
property  as  insured  under  item 
3  above)  the  settletnent  of 
claims  under  this  policy  shall 
be  at  the  selling  price  of  such 
stock  of  merchandise  at  the 
above  mentioned  location  on 
day  preceding  the  loss, 


Controllers  will  at  once  recognize 
the  two- fold  advantage  of  insuring 
merchandise  at  retail : 

(1)  Preventing  loss  of  profits 
pending  replacement  of  stock 
and  re-establishment  of  the 
business  following  a  fire. 

(2)  Definitely  fixing  the  measure 
of  loss  instead  of  leaving  it 
open  to  conjecture  and  dispute, 
especially  dispute  as  to  what 
constitutes  “cost”  and  what 
“profits,”  gross  and  net.  It  is, 
however,  interesting  to  review 
discussions  had  with  Under¬ 
writers,  if  only  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  statement 
that  “the  average  Controller 
knows  more  about  insurance 
than  the  average  Insurance 
Manager  knows  about  mer¬ 
chandising  or  accounting.” 

Underwriters’  Objections 

Presentation  to  a  committee  of 
Underwriters  of  the  plan  to  insure 
a  retail  stock  of  merchandise  at 
selling  price  immediately  developed 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  committee 
had  ever  heard  of  the  Retail  In¬ 
ventory  system,  and  only  one  mem¬ 
ber  had  any  knowledge  of  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  methods  of  controlling 
stock  (Open-to-Buy),  fixing  prices 
(Mark-up),  or  adjusting  such 
prices  from  time  to  time  (Reduc¬ 
tions  and  Advances). 

Underwriters  urged  the  objection 
that  insuring  merchandise  at  selling 
price  tended  to  create  a  moral  haz¬ 
ard.  The  insured  might  advance  the 
selling  price  preparatory  to  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  a  fire.  Made  acquainted 
with  the  publicity  which  would  fol¬ 
low  price  advances  on  inactive  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  having  had  their  at¬ 
tention  called  to  the  well  established 
custom  of  insuring  products  of  field 
and  forest  (no  matter  how  glutted 
the  market  for  same  might  be)  at 
selling  price,  they  urged  another  ob¬ 
jection,  viz ;  The  nierchandise  might 
be  replaced  in  time  to  avoid  loss  of 
sales,  thereby  resulting  in  two 
profits  to  the  merchants. 

This  latter  point  was  conceded  but 
their  attention  was  called  to  their 
willingness  to  insure  in  one  policy 
and  at  the  same  rate: 

(a)  Merchandise  at  cost  of  replace¬ 
ment. 

(b)  Gross  profits  to  be  derived 
from  the  sale  of  such  merchan¬ 
dise  without  reference  to  pos¬ 
sibility  of  replacing  same  in 
time  to  avoid  loss  of  sales. 


Legality  of  Form  Sustained 

The  Board  having  raised  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  insuring 
merchandise  at  retail,  the  manager 
of  one  of  the  companies  submitted 
the  matter  to  its  attorney,  a  special¬ 
ist  on  the  law  of  insurance,  who 
rendered  the  following  opinion: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the 
7th  inst.,  wherein  you  ask 
whether  it  would  be  violative 
of  the  law  if  in  a  policy  of  fire 
insurance  you  change  the  pro¬ 
vision  therein  reading  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“The  Company  will  not  be 
liable  beyond  the  actual  cash 
value  of  the  interest  of  the 
insured  in  the  property  at  the 
time  of  loss  or  damage  nor 
exceeding  what  it  would  then 
cost  the  insured  to  repair  or 
replace  the  same  with  ma¬ 
terial  of  like  kind  and  qual¬ 
ity”, 

so  that  in  place  thereof  it  would 
read  as  follows: 

“In  the  event  of  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  on  stock  of  merchandise 
(the  property  as  insured  in  this 
policy)  the  basis  of  settlement 
of  claims  under  this  policy  shall 
be  at  the  selling  price  of  such 
stock  of  merchandise  at  the 
above  mentioned  location  on  the 
day  preceding  the  loss. 

“It  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  the  terms  ‘actual  value’  and 
‘actual  cash  value’  whenever 
used  in  this  policy  or  any  rider 
attached  thereto  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  according  tcf  the  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  settlement  of  claims 
mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.” 

I  would  respectfully  state  that 
such  a  change  would  not  be  viola¬ 
tive  of  the  law  for  the  reason  that 
in  section  9  of  the  statute  of  1909, 
page  104,  adopting  a  standard  form, 
it  is  expressly  provided  as  follows: 

“Sec.  9.  Clauses  may  be  add¬ 
ed  to  the  standard  form  (a) 
covering  property  and  risks  not 
otherwise  covered;  (b)  assum- 
ing  greater  liability  than  is 
otherwise  imposed  on  the  in¬ 
surer;  (c)  granting  insured 
permits  and  privileges  not 
otherwise  provided;  (d)  waiv¬ 
ers  of  any  of  the  matters  avoid¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  suspending  the 
insurance;  (e)  waivers  of  any 
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TO 


Bringing  the  '^ovntain 

I  /  I  In  one  of  the  old  legends,  it  is  told 

I  W  j  that  Mahomet  called  again  and  again  for  the  mountain 

to  come  to  him  that  he  might  offer  up  prayers  from 
its  top.  But  his  appeals  were  of  no  avail  and  in  the 
end  Mahomet  had  to  go  himself  to  the  mountain. 


In  department  stores,  the  upper  floors  are  like 
Mahomet^s  mountain.  And  customers,  like  Mahomet, 
don't  want  to  go  to  the  mountain.  Here,  as  you  well 
know,  is  one  of  the  chief  problems  in  department* 
store  merchandising. 

Recent  escalator  designing  by  Otis,  if  not  ac¬ 
tually  moving  the  mountain,  has  made  the  road 
upward  extremely  attractive.  In  planning  these  ad¬ 
vanced  designs  (two  models  shown  below),  the 
thought  in  mind  was  not  just  providing  a  way  to  get 
up  and  down,  but  rather  of  making  a  vital,  power¬ 
ful  addition  to  the  store  sales  force.  A  merchandising 
factor  as  well  as  a  transportation  necessity.  Some¬ 
thing  that  has  pulling  power  within  the  store  com¬ 
parable  to  the  windows  on  the  sidewalk.  And  we 
ask  you,  as  you  study  the  models  below  and  the 


accompanying  list  of  features,  to  consider  these 
newly  designed  Otis  escalators  in  this  light.  And  for 
more  detailed  information,  write  to  Otis  Elevator 
Company,  260  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

FEATURES  IN  OTIS 
ADVANCED  ESCALATOR  DESIGN 

Note  suggested  streamlining  and  modem  design  (two  floor 
levels  show  alternative  treatments).  How  top  and  bottom 
entrances  are  illuminated.  How  front  of  canopy  enclosing 
escalator  mechanism  is  used  for  a  directional  sign  visible 
from  all  parts  of  the  store.  A  light  on  the  underside  of  the 
canopy  ‘^spots'*  the  landings.  Attraetive  merchandise  display 
eases  may  be  built  in  the  sides  of  the  escalator  offering 
opportunity  of  displaying  merchandise  sold  on  the  floor 
above.  In  addition  many  new  improvements  in  mechanieal 
design  are  provided. 
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of  the  requirements  imposed  on 
the  insured  after  loss”. 

(Signed) 

H.  B.  M.  Miller 

'  Restrictive  Clauses  Eliminated 

As  stated,  certain  clauses  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Board  were  elimi¬ 
nated.  A  review  of  these  follows : 

Coinsurance 

It  is  expressly  stipulated  and 
made  a  condition  of  the  con¬ 
tract  that,  in  the  event  of  loss, 
this  company  shall  be  liable  for 
no  greater  proportion  thereof 
than  the  amount  hereby  in¬ 
sured  bears  to  .  per 

cent  ( .  % )  of  the  ac¬ 

tual  value  of  the  property  de¬ 
scribed  herein  at  the  time  when 
such  loss  shall  happen,  nor  for 
more  than  the  proportion  which 
this  policy  bears  to  the  total 
insurance  there. 

It  is  conceded  that  in  order  to 
determine  the  correct  rate  to  be 
charged  for  fire  insurance,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  know  approximately  the 
per  cent  of  insurance  carried  to  the 
value  of  the  property  insured.  Such 
ap^oximate  value  in  the  case  of 
buildings  or  equipment  can  and 
should  be  ascertained  by  appraisal 
or  estimate,  instead  of  leaving  the 
insured  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
the  percentage  coinsurance  clause. 

How  can  one  determine  whether 
the  stipulated  per  cent  of  insurance 
to  value  is  being  carried  on  a  build¬ 
ing,  tbe  replacement  cost  of  which 
is  not  agreed  upon  by  any  two  build¬ 
ers?  On  what  class  of  property  is 
there  greater  difference  in  estimate 
of  value,  than  on  equipment. 

Adopting  this  view,  the  independ¬ 
ent  underwriters  waived  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  a  coinsurance  clause  on 
building  and  equipment  upon  pre¬ 
sentation  of  data  showing  that  an 
adequate  amount  of  insurance  to 
value  was  being  carried. 

Sprinkler  Warranty 

The  buildings  mentioned 
herein  having  been  equipped 
with  automatic  sprinklers  and  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  pre¬ 
mium  made,  therefore,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  such  reduced  rate, 
it  is  hereby  made  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  recovery  of 
any  loss  under  this  policy  that 
the  insured  shall  use  due  dili¬ 
gence  to  maintain  such  equip¬ 
ment  in  complete  working  or¬ 


der  during  the  full  term  of  this 
insurance. 

Watchman  Warranty 

Warranted  by  the  insured 
that  due  diligence  will  at  all 
times  be  used  by  the  insured  to 
maintain  one  or  more  watch¬ 
men  (with  approved  recording 
system  or  watchclock)  con¬ 
stantly  on  duty  who  shall  keep 
a  continuous  watch  in  and 
alxiut  the  within  described 
premises  during  the  entire 
night,  whether  the  premises 
herein  described  be  open  for 
business  or  shut  down  or  not 
in  operation.  A  breach  of  this 
warranty  suspends  this  insur¬ 
ance  during  such  breach. 

The  advantage  to  the  insured  of 
the  elimination  of  these  warranties 
is  a  matter  of  greatest  importance. 
Being  warranties,  they  must  be  ob¬ 
served  continuously  and  literally. 
Substantial  and  practically  continu¬ 
ous  observance  thereof  will  not 
suffice.  A  breach  of  either — possi¬ 
bly  tbe  only  instance  in  years — will 
place  the  insured  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Company  in  case  loss  occurs  at 
such  time. 

The  ambiguity  of  tbe  watcbman 
warranty  as  to  what  constitutes 
“night”  and  what  days  are  properly 
“holidays”  within  the  legal  meaning 
of  the  watchman  warranty,  adds  to 
the  difficulty  of  determining  what 
is  literal  observance. 

In  lieu  of  incorjxirating  these 
clauses  in  the  policy  form,  the  in- 
dejiendent  underwriters  prefer  to 
rely  upon  their  frequent  inspections 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
sprinkler  protection  and  watchman 
service  are  being  properly  main¬ 
tained.  Substantial  compliance,  not 
100%  perfection,  is  demanded.  If 
this  is  not  maintained,  the  remedy 
is  to  retire  from  the  rislc. 

Penalty  Clause 

In  case  of  loss,  liability  here¬ 
under  shall  not  exceed  that  pro¬ 
portion  of  such  loss  which  the 
last  reported  value  hears  to  the 
actual  value  of  said  property  at 
the  time  of  such  report. 

This  clause  is  prescribed  by  the 
Interstate  Underwriters  Board.  Un¬ 
derwriters  term  it  the  “Honesty 
Clause”,  and  defend  it  as  being 
necessary  to  prevent  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  insured  in  reporting 
values.  Naturally,  assigning  such  a 
reason  for  the  presence  in  a  policy 


of  insurance  adds  to  the  resentment 
against  the  use  of  this  clause. 

There  are  combined  in  the  terms 
of  this  clause  the  objections  pointed 
out  in  the  coinsurance  clause  and 
the  sprinkler  and  the  watchman 
warranties.  Absolute  accuracy  is 
demanded  at  all  times,  an  obviously 
impossible  thing  at  time  of  rapid 
and  drastic  changes  in  replacement 
prices.  An  inadvertent  error  in  re¬ 
porting  values,  even  if  fully  ex¬ 
plained,  operates  to  reduce  the 
amount  recoverable  in  case  of  loss 
as  does  failure  to  carry  the  amount 
jier  cent  of  insurance  stipulated  in 
the  coinsurance  clause,  not  with¬ 
standing  the  obligation  of  the  in¬ 
sured  to  pay  the  premium  on  that 
portion  of  the  value  on  which  there 
could  be  no  recovery  in  case  of  loss. 

Since  the  amount  of  insurance  on 
merchandise  fluctuates  with  the 
value,  the  independent  underwriters 
were  content  with  the  provision 
made  for  reporting  such  values. 
The  insured  is  obligated  to  pay  a 
premium  accordingly.  Tbe  Company 
reserves  tbe  right  to  determine 
from  an  examination  of  the  in¬ 
sured’s  books  whether  it  is  re¬ 
ceiving  the  full  premium  to  which 
it  is  entitled.  Obviously  this  is  the 
practical  method  of  handling  this 
feature  of  any  reporting  policy— 
by  an  audit  as  in  the  case  of  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Insurance 
made  by  one  auditor  for  all  com¬ 
panies  interested,  thereby  conserv¬ 
ing  expense. 

Additional  Coverages 

While  these  additional  coverages 
are  seldom  required,  it  has  liecome 
the  practice  of  certain  independent 
insurance  companies  to  include  these 
in  fire  insurance  policies  as  the 
coverage  against  loss  by  lightning 
is  included  by  all  companies.  The 
advisability  of  having  these  addi¬ 
tional  coverages  is  self-evident. 

These  additional  coverages  are; 

Sprinkler  Leakage,  resulting  from 
any  cause,  including  earthquake. 

Wind  and/or  Hail,  the  coverage 
usually  found  in  tornado  policies. 

Lightning,  which  of  course  is  to 
be  found  in  practically  all  fire  in¬ 
surance  policies. 

Riot  or  Civil  Commotion,  Ex¬ 
plosion,  the  inclusion  of  which  ob¬ 
viates  entirely  the  difficulty  of 
proving  the  amount  of  damage 
caused  thereby  and  therefore  to  be 
deducted  from  a  loss  under  a  fire 
insurance  policy. 
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IT  COSTS  LESS  TO  STAY  AT 

II ATTT 

PENNSYLVANIA 


•  SAVE  TAXI  FARES  five  minutes  or  a  subway- 
fare  takes  you  from  this  central  location  to  most 
places  in  New  York.  Hotel  Pennsylvania  faces  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  and  is  directly  connected  by 
underground  passageway  with  it,  the  subways  and 
the  Hudson  tubes. 

•  FLOOR  CLERKS  save  you  time  and  money. 
These  efficient  ladies  trained  to  pinch-hit  for  your 
secretary,  are  stationed  on  every  floor  to  take 
care  of  your  mail,  to  relay  messages  and  to  perform 
a  hun(h*ed  and  one  other  services  that  save  you 
time  and  money.  Once  experienced,  you’ll  never 
deny  yourself  this  service. 

•  SERVIDORS  save  tips,  prevent  intrusion  of 
servants,  aid  fast  valet  and  laundry  service  and 
other  deliveries. 


•  MORNING  NEWSPAPER  free— slipped 
under  your  door — a  tip  saver,  too,  but  what 
a  convenience — all  the  world’s  news  when  you 
awaken. 

•  ICE  WATER  you  don’t  buy  it — or  tip  for  it — 
it’s  instantly  available  in  your  bathroom,  filtered 
— pure — cold — and  constantly  circulating. 

•  NO  TIPPING  AT  RESTAURANT  CHECK 
ROOMS  no  more  tribute  to  an  irritating  custom 
—  no  more  dimes  slipping  away  to  buy  back 
your  Fedora. 

•  LOW  FOOD  PRICES  food  you’ll  enjoy  at 
prices  to  fit  any  purse — served  in  seven  restau¬ 
rants,  from  the  Quick  Service  Lunch  Counter 
to  the  gay  Pennsylvania  Mad-hattan. 


#  RADIO  RECEPTION  without  any  extra 
charge,  provides  a  variety  of  programs  and  enter¬ 
tainment  in  your  room. 


•  NO  TIP  CHISELING  IN  WASHROOMS 

again,  save  dimes.  Washroom  attendants  do  not 
offer  unsolicited  services. 


And  with  such  economies  as  these  go  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  in  service 
and  equipment  pioneered  in  Statler  Hotels.  Here  are  a  few  features  of  every  room. 


•  Large,  with  high  ceilings  •  Certified  Lighting 

•  Every  Bathroom  with  Shower  •  Inner  Spring  Hair  Mattresses 

•  Full  Length  Mirror  •  Bed  Head  Reading  Lamp 

Check  and  total  these  advantages.  Compare  them  with  what  is  offered  elsewhere  — 
and  be  convinced  that  the  Pennsylvania,  as  is  true  of  all  Statlers,  gives  you  a  real 
measure  of  what  your  hotel  dollar  can  and  should  buy  for' you  today. 

FINE  QUALITY  LIQUORS 
AT  PRICES  THAT  CHALLENGE  COMPARISON 

From  cocktails  to  champagne,  the  quality  and  reasonable  prices  of  Hotel  Pennsylvania’s  liquors  are  the 
talk  of  the  town.  You  get  the  World’s  finest  here — in  your  room,  in  the  new  Cocktail  Lounge,  the  gay 
Mad-hattan  (Dinner  and  Supper  Dancing)  or  any  one  of  the  other  five  restaurants. 

Rooms  begin  at 

IIATVI 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Frank  A.  McKowne,  President  Robert  S.  Maffitt,  r^ice  President  Leo  A.  Molony,  Manager 

THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 

Just  across  the  street  from  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
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Damage  by  Aircraft  is  of  course 
not  a  matter  of  great  concern  at 
this  time,  but  as  aircraft  increase 
in  size  and  number,  this  coverage 
may  prove  to  become  necessary,  or 
at  least  advisable. 

U.  and  O.  (Business  Interruption) 

The  Controllers  realized  that  in¬ 
stances  might  arise  where  the  fire 
loss  to  merchandise  might  be  light, 
perhaps  nominal,  but  the  interrup¬ 
tion  to  business  severe.  An  elevator 
shaft  and  the  adjoining  stairway 
might  be  damaged  by  fire  and  free 
passage  to  the  upper  floors  inter¬ 
rupted  at  a  most  inopportune  time, 
entailing  heavy  loss  of  profits 
through  falling  off  in  sales.  Some 
form  of  Use  and  Occupancy  or 
Business  Interruption  insurance 
was  needed  in  addition  to  insurance 
on  the  merchandise  proper.  This 
was  provided  under  a  separate 
policy,  to  which  the  following  form 
was  attached. 

$ . . . . on  the  Use  and 

Occupancy  of  the  property 
described  below,  all  stituate 


. ,  California 

The  conditions  of  this  con¬ 
tract  of  insurance  are  that  if 
the  building (s)  or  anything 
contained  in,  on  or  attached 
thereto  is  damaged  or  destroy¬ 
ed  by  fire  occurring  during  the 
term  and  under  the  conditions 
of  this  policy,  thereby  prevent¬ 
ing  the  assured  from  carrying 
on  its  usual  business  and/or 
earning  its  usual  rentals  and/or 
merchandise  gross  profits,  this 
company  shall  be  liable  to  the 
assured  for  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  actual  rentals  and/or 


6.  How  May  We  Confine  Adver¬ 
tising  to  Consumer -Wanted 
Items? 

A  well-known  consumer 
will  endeavor  to  tell  retailers 
what  items  should  be  adver¬ 
tised.  How  the  retailer  can 
organize  to  do  a  more  scien¬ 
tific  job  of  analyzing  con¬ 
sumer  demand.  What  adver¬ 
tising  appeals  today  are  most 
effective  in  interesting  Ihe 


merchandise  gross  profits  that 
would  have  been  earned  i.i  the 
usual  course  of  the  assured’s 
business  and  the  actual  rentals 
and/or  gross  profits  earned 
from  the  date  of  the  fire  (not, 
however,  exceeding  the  amount 
hereby  insured),  until  such  time 
as  the  assured  might,  with 
reasonable  diligence,  rebuild, 
repair  or  replace  such  of  the 
above  items  as  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  or  damaged  by  fire  and 
resume  the  complete  normal 
transaction  of  its  business 
(whether  within  the  term  of 
this  policy  or  not). 

It  is  a  further  condition  of 
this  insurance  that  the  indem¬ 
nity  payable  hereunder  shall  be 
based  upon  the  merchandise 
gross  profits  of  the  assured 
during  the  period  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  calendar  year  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  period  during 
which  loss  hereunder  is  pay¬ 
able,  modified  by  such  addition¬ 
al  information  or  statistics 
which  may  be  obtainable  in 
order  to  fix  the  probable  in¬ 
crease  and/or  decrease  of  the 
rentals  and  business  of  the 
assured. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed 
that,  whereas  the  assured  here¬ 
under  is  insuring  its  merchan¬ 
dise  at  risk  at  the  location 
named  herein  at  its  full  retail 
sales  value,  this  company  shall 
be  liable  under  this  policy  for 
the  loss  of  merchandise  gross 
profits  sustained  only  in  excess 
of  the  merchandise  gross  pro¬ 
fits  collectable  on  any  damaged 
or  destroyed  merchandise  in¬ 
sured  at  its  full  retail  sales 
value.  However,  if  there  be  no 
damage  sustained  to  any  mer¬ 
chandise  value,  this  Company 
shall  be  liable  for  the  loss  of 


consumer  in  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  How  some  of  the  guess¬ 
work  can  be  eliminated  in 
present-day  merchandising. 

*  4t  4t  *  iH 

This,  as  stressed  before,  is  a  pre¬ 
liminary  program.  There  may  be 
last  minute  changes  or  additions. 
Every  retail  executive  is  urged  to 
study  these  subjects  and  come  pre¬ 
pared  to  participate  in  the  discus¬ 
sions. 


merchandise  gross  profits  as 
hereinbefore  stated. 

It  is  further  understood  and 
agreed  that  wherever  the  words 
“merchandise  gross  profits”  are 
used  in  this  policy,  or  any  rider 
attached  thereto,  they  shall  be 
construed  as  meaning  the  mer¬ 
chandise  gross  sales  profits  as 
shown  by  the  books  of  the  as¬ 
sured  and/or  as  determined  by 
the  retail  accounting  system 
used  by  the  assured  at  time  of 
loss;  it  being  expressly  under¬ 
stood  and  agreed  that  the  cost 
of  alteration  of  merchandise 
and  the  revenue  derived  there¬ 
from,  any  cash  discounts  on 
purchases  made  and  any  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  business  of  the  in¬ 
sured  are  not  to  be  construed 
as  affecting  merchandise  gross 
profits  within  the  meaning  of 
this  policy. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  wherever  this  policy  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  assured  shall  file 
a  statement  of  loss  within  any 
prescribed  time  or  shall  file 
such  a  statement  as  a  precedent 
condition  to  any  suit  or  action 
within  a  prescribed  time  from 
the  date  of  the  fire,  such  pre¬ 
scribed  time  shall  be  computed 
from  the  day  when  th::  assured 
might,  with  reasonable  dili¬ 
gence,  be  in  a  position  to  re¬ 
sume  complete  normal  business 
operations  (not  limited  by  the 
day  of  expiration  of  this  pol¬ 
icy),  anything  in  this  policy  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Loss  Tests 

Several  losses  involving  adjust¬ 
ment  under  the  retail  form  have 
occurred.  In  each  case  the  Under¬ 
writers,  without  exception,  ex¬ 
pressed  their  satisfaction  with  the 
adjustment  and  their  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  policies  in  force,  as  did 
also  the  Controllers.  Included  in 
these  losses  was  one  occurring  in 
April  and  confined  to  a  stock  of 
toys,  a  severe  test  satisfactorily 
met. 

As  yet  no  loss  has  been  sustained 
which  would  afford  opportunity  to 
test  the  U.  and  O.  form,  but  both 
the  Controllers  and  the  Underwrit¬ 
ers,  basing  their  opinion  on  experi¬ 
ence  had  under  the  merchandise 
form,  feel  convinced  that  adjust¬ 
ment  under  the  U.  and  O.  form  will 
prove  equally  satisfactory  to  the 
parties  to  tl.e  contract,  the  Insured 
and  the  Underwriters. 
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Program  of  Sales  Promotion  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  86) 


Write  for  free 
copy  of  this  folder 


Investigate  this  NEW 
Comprehensive  Credit  Plan 


Here  is  the  most  accurate  and  economical  Credit 
Control  Plan  yet  devised.  Perfected  by  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  Corporation. 

With  this  new  plan  you  get  Customer  Control 
both  by  customer  and  by  department.  You  “mer¬ 
chandise”  your  accounts  receivable.  You  au¬ 
thorize  from  “aged”  ledger  information  and 
collect  from  “aged”  balances. 

Every  merchandiser  knows  that  his  buyers  must 
be  open  to  buy  in  the  market.  Now,  with  this 
new  PLAN,  you  keep  your  customers  open  to  buy 
from  you. 

This  plan  is  the  most  recent  development  of  the 
Electric  Accounting  Method.  Based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  punched  tabulating  card,  it  offers 
the  ultimate  in  efficient  department  store  account¬ 


ing.  The  above  folder  gives  detailed  information. 
Send  for  free  copy  today. 

It  will  also  pay  you  to  investigate  International 
Time  Recorders  and  Electric  Time  Systems. 
Here  are  numerous  new  devices  for  coordinating 
time  and  controlling  attendance. 

International  Electromatic  Typewriters  are  also 
of  outstanding  interest.  These  machines,  especi¬ 
ally  designed  for  power  operation,  make  possible 
50%  greater  typing  production. 

The  complete  lines  of  International  Industrial 
Scales  and  Dayton  Money  weight  Scales  are  a 
further  aid  to  modern  retail  economy. 

New,  illustrated  booklet.  Modern  Methods  for 
Modern  Retail  Stores,  gives  a  fund  of  useful 
information  regarding  all  IBM  equipment.  Free 
copy  on  request. 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation 


General  Offices: 
270  BROADWAY 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Branch  Offices 

in  All  Principal  Cities  of 
the  World 
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Several  amendments  were  proposed  to  the  Retail 
Code  as  a  result  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Board  of  Directors  at  a  recent  meeting,  (page 
17) 

A  record  of  another  industrial  revolution  is  contained 
in  our  correspondence  and  other  files  for  the  year  just 
past.  These  records  will  lie  important  in  the  future 
not  only  for  our  own  purposes  but  as  historical  source 
material.  Halle  Bros,  has  carried  out  an  interesting 
project  for  the  simplest  and  most  economical  preser¬ 
vation  of  representative  records,  which  De  Forest 
Mellon  describes  on  page  18. 

The  convention  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  is 
to  be  held  this  summer  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America.  The  summary 
of  the  program  (page  20)  is  in  itself  a  suggestive  out¬ 
line  for  study  and  discussion  and  indicates  how  gen¬ 
uinely  valuable  the  convention  sessions  will  be. 

Neil  Petree  sees  ahead  many  adjustments  still  to  be 
made  to  the  New  Deal  other  than  those  of  formal 
operations  and  describes  some  of  them  on  page  22. 

Alteration  charges  in  women’s  alteration  workrooms 
should  cover  costs;  stock  repairs  should  be  pro  rated; 
and  the  cost  of  operation  in  the  men’s  busheling  room 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  An  accounting  system 
to  accomplish  these  ends  is  described  by  Wesley  Price 
on  page  23. 

San  F*’ancisco  controllers  drew  up,  had  accepted  by 
underwriters  and  are  finding  successful,  a  form  of 
property  insurance  which  eliminates  many  of  the  faults 
that  have  been  more  or  less  consistent  in  that  type 
of  policy.  On  page  25  E.  W.  Freechtle  describes  this 
form,  from  data  compiled  by  A.  P.  Lange. 


Salesmanship  conferences  for  employees  were  re¬ 
cently  held  with  considerable  success  by  Frederick 
Loeser  Co.,  Inc.  One  of  the  presentations,  “Interest¬ 
ing  Customers  that  Salespeople  Meet’’  is  reproduced 
on  page  27. 

Edith  Fisher,  owner  of  the  Original  Thread  and 
Needle  Shop  in  Boston,  tells  on  page  29  something 
of  how  .salespeople  can  enrich  their  knowledge  of  the 
merchandise  they  handle  and  so  improve  their  sales 
presentations. 

A  summary  of  provisions  affecting  retailers  in  codes 
approved  during  May,  appears  on  page  32.  David  H. 
Biddle’s  notes  and  comments  on  codes  appear  on  page 
32,  and  his  study  of  anticipation  provisions  in  the  var¬ 
ious  codes  on  page  34. 

Application  of  the  clauses  on  discount  terms  and  '  ^  j;' 
Federal  tax  provisions  in  the  fur  code  has  been  stayed  ji 
by  executive  order.  Edwin  R.  Dibrell  outlines  on  page 
36  the  exact  situation  in  relation  to  these  clauses. 

Katherine  Casey’s  summer  fashion  notes  start  on 
page  37.  The  profitable  operation  of  a  gift  shop  or 
corner  is  one  of  the  major  subjects  discussed  in 
Leontine  Sanders’  “The  Outlook  Indoors’’  (page  43) 

Leonard  Mongeon’s  Traffic  Topics,  which  this  month 
include  the  text  of  the  Association’s  protest  against 
the  payment  by  the  retailer  of  drayage  charges  on  cot 
ton  piece  goods,  appear  on  page  48. 

Thirty-two  pages  m  the  sp>ecial  cosmetics  section 
A  Year’s  Promotional  Plan  for  Toilet  Goods  Depart 
ments  (page  49). 

Some  forceful  arguments  against  the  state  retail 
sales  tax  are  advanced  by  John  Watson,  who  examines 
the  experiences  of  various  states  with  this  tax 
(page  81). 
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